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How the World flocks 
toa\WINNER 


wiftly the word is going around. 


Men are telling each other startling facts about the 1926 
Goodrich Silvertown. 


And rightly—for these facts are true. 


They have been officially published over the name and 
pledge of Goodrich. 


Always the world recognizes the winner. Success produces 
greater success. Out of leadership grows leadership still 
more supreme. 


That is why Silvertown sales have been steadily mounting. 
What Goodrich has accomplished in the newest Silvertown, 
is lifting this name, always famous, to a new level of 
distinction. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO., Est. 1870 AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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Piping Rocks Ki 


in new colors 


Jor the Fall Suit 


Men were so strong for Piping Rocks last 


year that we've brought them out 1n a 





new version. The same splendid quality, so 
perfect for tailoring; the same fine, silky 
texture—in wonderful new _ colorings. 
Penny Browns are feature shades; Field 
Grays; Deep Blues, many with unique 
smoke-line stripes are also in high favor. 
They're even richer, you'll say, than before! 
An exclusive Society Brand fabric—as im- 


possible to duplicate as theSociety Brand cut. 


Society Brand 
Clothes 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN - Makers CHICAGO NEW YO 











WD lica le com- 


plexions i istantly 
welcome this charm. 
ing new form of 
genuine IVORY 


Because slim fingers close over it 


so easily—because soft hands and 
fair faces are so safe in its soothing 
care, Guest Ivory has won instant 
yf’ among women who choose 
r toilet soap with the utmost dis- 


ination 


Guest Ivory is simply pure Ivory 


retully, delicately moulded 


fit dainty hands, charmingly 
pped in blue to harmonize with 
eaming white washstands 


Of course, Guest Ivory contains 
trong perfume, no artificial col- 
oring matter, nothing to offend the 


most fastidious. It is white. It is 


It is, Most certainly, a soap for your 
Guest Ivory may be had almost 


ts modest price 1s five 


cents. Money cannot buya finer soap. 


PROCTER & GAMBLI 


Chor the face and hands 


Sts. fine “as SOUp CaN be 





00% Pure It Floats 


ately fragrant. It is pare! 
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PIGIRIT VY = By Isaac F. Mare 


OOTHER 
eountry 
anywhere 

has enjoyed sucha 
ontinued period 
f expansion asthe 
United States. It 
as not only en- 
ched and _ forti- 
ed us our 
has in- 
reased at the rate 


f $5,.000,000,000 


wealtl 


vear since 1912 
but it has made us 
both the banker 
nd the almoner of 
world. 


whole 
Such advanee, 
whether individual 
or national, inevit- 
ably paysthe price. 
] robe the 


auses of the new 


into 


inti-Americanism 
n Europe, and you 
nd that the prin- 
pal reason for it, 
aside from the re- 
sentment that 
nancial obliga- 
} 


tion invariably be- 


gets, lies in envy 

our affluence 
TI ere could be no 
higher compliment 
to those forces, | 


notably 


initiative 





and hard work, 
upon which the 
structure of our : _ - ™ 
y dustrial] mig! t A Night View of a Pittsburgh Steel Miil 
has beer reared. 
In all this growing criticism of alleged Yankee dollar chasing, the important fact has crops, polit ( ¥ 
been overlooked by our friends overseas that, as one thoughtful observer has put it, free silver, overprodu r 
we have built the first civilization in all history in which wealth and prosperity have industrial methods, madcay 
become the portion of the common man.”’ Our workers ride to farm, forge and factory transcontinental systems, run " 
in motor cars, not because we manufacture 90 per cent of all the automobiles, but becauss inelastic currency, wl su 
mass output, which is the compelling expression of American production genius, has made But that era hay é 
big wages possible. The combination of high wage and high production formulates the devisable i! eg 
new economic principle that is our outstanding contribution to the history of these times s the antid n 
distribute ¢ 
Rose Spectacles and Blue Ones corporatio No lot 
the United State ( ming 
tenes SE the value of work in this country rests with its accomplishment, a standard living everywhere ner 
American motor factory today produces twelve cars a year per employe as against with a nced resea Y 
two cars a year ten years ago, while a shoe worker now turns out eight pairs each da output. Once n ers made 
as compared with four a day in 1916. It also explains why, with only 6 per cent of of surve the wv the 
the world population, we convert annually into articles of use practically one-half of the Restrict f immig f 
total production of coal, iron, steel, copper, oil, timber, cotton and newsprint; why ws fron to absolute necess 
possess nearly half of all existing railroad mileage; why we operate three-quarters of the nagging Foreign trade f 
telephone and telegraph equipment of the globe, and run nine-tenths of the automobiles in the gher commerce ‘ \ 
use S only one ol! r 4 ‘ 
Prosperity has its perils no less menacing than the specters that stalk the lean years Four contrit t 
Qur phenomenal evcle of well-be ng has raised the fear in some rt s ft t the y tution a I T ) 
depression which has periodically followed the high tide of fullne I oner 0 f ( | n 
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Shawsheen Viltage, Mass., Built by the 
American Woolen Company 


fiseal order. The United States is 


he biggest business corporation in 
the world, and is administered pre- 
‘isely like a vast industrial enter- 


prise. Sanity, efficiency and economy 
are the keynotes. No small degree 
of the prosperity that is our lot grows 
out of confidence in the administra 
tion 

Second ‘is the incalculable value 
embodied in the accident of our 
physical alignment. We havea vast 
‘ontinent almost without frontiers. 
Therefore we are practically a self- 
ontained economic unit. Traverse 
Europe and you strike new borders 
sh customs regulations every 
twelve hours. Within and without 
these confines rage incessant nation- 
ilistic conflicts. Such homogeneity 
is we have is almost unknown else- 





where 

The third grows out of what might 
be termed the dramatization of op- 
ortunity. The laborer of today is 
he employer of tomorrow. Though 
self-made success has no geograph- 








r 
t 
t 
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What follows, therefore, is a cross section of American opinion recruited fron 
all quarters. 

Since the Department of Commerce is the friend, philosopher and guide 
so to speak, of American business, and likewise the sponsor of our interna 
tional economic expansion, it is peculiarly fitting that this survey of the con- 
tributory causes of our prosperity should begin with the point of view of 
Secretary Herbert Hoover. I therefore asked him to elucidate the situation, 
and his comprehensive response was: 

“‘Except for some lag in parts of the agricultural, coal and textile indus 
tries and one or two less important fields, America has enjoyed four years of 
prosperity even greater than before the war. It has found a salubrious pla 
teau in the midst of a world still struggling through swamps of lower living 
standards, depreciated currencies, heartbreaking taxation, unbalanced budg- 
ets or widespread unemployment.” 


The Result of Hard Work Intelligently Applied 


“3 IRST and foremost—contrary to popular impression in some parts—we 

did not suddenly get rich or discover this plateau out of the war. We lost 
fearfully by the war. A balance sheet, with our losses on one side, enumera 
ting our past and future tax payments for the war, together with the losses 
from overexpansion of industry and inflation of currency, and on the other 
side all the payments we ever have received or ever will receive from thi 


other combatants for goods sold them, would show a vast deficit. And these 

are by no means all the losses. If all the Allied debts are settled as we propose, 

we shall receive from $200,000,000 to $300,000,000 a year as against about 
$1,750,000,000 of annual taxes required for war debt and veterans’ service 

“Briefly stated, the fact is that we have grown inc 
mainly by hard work and by becoming more efficient as a people. If we were 
to enumerate the springs of th 

higher efficiency we should find most 

of them in, first, the fine initiative 

and intelligence of our people in the 

use of our resources; second, the 


isingly prosperous 





universally acknowledged soundness 
of our Federal policies up 
omy, tax reduction, currency, credit 
and other important questions: 


third, the extraordinary growth of 


yn econ- 


education and the special training of 
our youth over the past quarter of a 
century —we have more young people 
in process of higher education today 
than all the 1,500,000,000 other 
people in the world; fourth, vigorous 
application of scientific discoveries 
and inventions; fifth, systemati 
elimination of waste in motion and 
materials in business and industry; 
sixth, better understanding by em 
ployers of the importance of high re 
wages as a stimulus to greater pro 
duction, consumption and gener 
amiability of the community; sev 
enth, better understanding by worl 
ers of the value of mechanical 
devices, and of the need of full per- 
sonal effort as fundamentally adding 


to the standards of living; eighth, 





ical limitations, we present the most “GALLOWAY, N 
le of what the 
average man can eve. When the 
delegation of British workers toured the United States this year as guests of 
the Daily Mail of London, they were given a farewell dinner at the Union 
League Club of New York by a group of captains of industry. Every one of 
the hosts, with one exception, rose from the overall stage. It was a revela- 
tion of the democracy of real performance such as no other country could 


conspicuous examp 





sheen Village, Mass. 


Finally, there is prohibition. In the welter of controversy that it has 
aroused the economic phase has been absolutely lost. The trouble all along 
has been that, like German reparations, it has been capitalized into a political 
1 sionate appraisal of prosperity, regardless of wet or dry 
oint of view, must therefore include the considerable part that prohibition 
layed in its development. 





Secretary Hoover Discusses Present Conditions 





| MEANS that the hazard of panic is minimized so far as it is humanly 
and economically possible to bring about such a consummation. In the 





ance, the prosperity risk is more widely spread than ever 
before, The resiliency with which we met postwar deflation is only one of 
iy evidences of the inherent resource and soundness of the country. 
Now all this is more or less familiar stuff, but unfortunately many are in- 
lined to forget it w indigestion grips, when the morning mail is unsatis- 
tory or when the stock market goes to pot. The grouch is the real enemy 


economic as well as physical well-being. It is only by keeping the funda- 


I hraseology of in 





mental factors that make for our prosperity constantly to the fore that per- 
lanent confidence nspired. Hence this series of articles. 
To get the material I have talked with a diversity of people representing 
every branch of s‘gnificant endeavor, ranging from the chief executive of the 


ition and his associates down the line of financial and industrial leadership. 


A Row of Workmen's Homes in Shaw:« 
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The Modet Housing System of the Westinghouse Electric Company in Philadetphia 
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the gradually improving adjustment of our industrial system into our socia 
system, with its larger consideration of public interest in the conduct of th 
great tools of production and distribution; ninth, our large contributions ir 
prevention of famine and consequent anarchy, and for the economic recon 
struction of Europe; tenth, the economic usefulness of prohibition, ever 


‘ 1 


though it carries some side lines of political trouble and several new varietie 
of turpitude; eleventh, governmental and private economic-information ser 
ices to all business, which tend to give the small units the same opportunitie 
as big business and so preserve the values of competition and initiative 
twelfth, greater stability in production and employment through better ur 
derstanding of the causes of booms and slumps, the provision of statist 


and other economic service which enables this understanding to function ir 


industry and banking.” 


The Prerequisites of an Economic Slump 





" HESE and other factors in our economic life find such tangible expres 





sions as the vast substitution of electrical power for human sweat, more 
railway ton miles, more steel, more copper, more coal, more wheat, more pigs 
per man employed per month, or however we measure it; larger total pro 
duction and consumption of goods: more exports and more effectiveness of 
production and distribution generally. And we work fewer hours a day than 
we did a decade ago in doing our job. Public health is better. We are making 
better homes, have more bathtubs, better offices, more telephones, more ele« 


lights, better roads and more transportation per capita than e\ 


} 
tric P 








! ‘ 
We are all riding in automobiles, eating more food, stretching our vision by 
more travel, and going fishing oftener 
\ “These great gains have been made by progress in fundamentals, not by a 
( temporary fever of inflation through economic oxygen or economic patent 
i medicines. We still have some jobs 
| / to do before we bring up some ir 


dustries, particularly some parts of 


\ agriculture, coal, leather and textiles, on eee ee eee eee 
,, acral ea Coes Les : Bethiehem, Pena 
t e level of general progress. Con- 


entious men are struggling with 








these issues. Whether we can go on must ' : } ve 
beating Malthus by increasing popu- n ; t ba ; 
\ lation, and at the same time have tis We |] tla 
i more to eat and enjoy, despite |} produ ‘ tod 4 
| warnings of the impossibility of such mmodities arer . f 
| a course, will depend upon whether tion ¢ mnt ¥ 
we keep up progress in all of these er i oe 
dozen fundamentals which we have the on is and 
started, raise our moral standards thi - - . . 
us steadily and surely as we have esent 
our standards of living, and support There { n i 
ound public policies ‘ S , W r 
One implication of the question, in jue t 
in terms of practical business, is those wave ypt 
whether we are facing a slump. If | mien witeeds suviniar 
) you ask anyone on the staff of the De- which usua n wake 
partment of Commerce he will say: politica pi ; tior 
‘We do not engage in economic rogress « i ndu 
prophecy; we try to assess and assist ' t _ So far we 
fundamental economic currents.’ t know any re ment 
; ‘“‘Slumps are only the collapse of erration t tin at 
\ booms, and booms are made of in- ent thev d F ‘ 
flation, speculation, waste, extrava- nor Use The tion of the 
! gance, overproduction and excessive est of the w eS De 
haps m : ‘ than ot 
« Vis \ Ss i ) r i 
" ex rts wou we harmfi 
1 The American Bridge Company, 
‘ i Pittsburgh, Penna <oy" nt es whost 
aeper f f ely market 
siderable: but we cannot be totally ruins ae $taaen on events, | 
cause we export to all quarters of the globe less tha 7 per cent of our industr 
i production and less than 17 pe ent olf our ag 1itur duction, and 
the world does not go wrong at once 
Altogether we are making progress economically. We have not yet enter 
} the economic millennium, but when we consider the nations of ng 
} 1,500,000,000 other folks in the world we have m ¢ t ymplain of t 
they. However, cocksureness and complacency are dang Is, and is the 
fore important that we should alwa ive something to turd us and excit 
our energies for betterment We have ent | ich W ries ny arour 
| this economic plateau, and there are plenty people 1 at work kee] 
them in the range of . 
| 
Sobriety’s Part in National Welfare 
VINCE steel is the barometer of American business, it follows that 
» Elbert H Gary hairman of the United Stet yratior has t 
say on the state of our ¢ nom Ww being nas ition-wide significar 
Moreover, our prosperity is literally steel reénforced, and tt becau 
the genius of American industry finds one of its largest and most don 
expressions in the manufacture of the ommodity that is not 
skeleton of the skyscraper but literally the ver ise of the whole product 
structure 
When I asked Mr. Gary to enumerate some of the mo mportant 
of our present prosperity he said: 
**T shall name first of all the large andr d easing we the ne 
{ of the United States, which is supported by the mmense productive 
r ind fortified } the tura . if the _" 











The Lukens Steet Company, Coatesville, Penna ' 


Continued on Page !21! 
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a lncintpchagy 


eamed 
th rough the 
d-gauze curtain 


across Adrienne 


nae 
etcned hersetl 


enn 
and yawned and 
opened her eyes, 


looked laz 






around the room. beforé 

Like a blow over the heart, it 
came to her suddenly; she 
didn’t want to wake; she had 
nothing towakefor. Herreason 
for waking was gone, sunk out 
f sight like the moori —sinking. 


One moment, the world glam- 
oured with it. The next, a blank 
horizon. Yesterday she had had 
a thousand dreams—a thousand 
1ir castles building. Sunlight striking across her eyes 
issured her now of not one. In their place—Stonehenge. 
Ruins— ghost 

Her state of 1d, though gray, has had its precedent. 
The coldest morning-after follows a lovers’ quarrel. 
, the night before, had quarreled with Maurice 
lefinitely. She lay in bed, remembering. 

It hadn’t begun badly that evening. Nothing warned 
her, sitting at dinner with him in the little Russian res- 
taurant they chiefly preferred—the food wasn’t bad and 
the music was exceedingly good, and the violinist knew 
them and played their pet tunes, without asking— nothing 











warned her that they were, even then, “close on chaos.” 


rhey had talked a long time about Maurice’s third act. 




















Ma ad three times arrived at a third act without so 
ng a first. Between dogged and profitable periods 
eing an excellent newspaperman, he sandwiched agon- 

{ and equally dogged periods of being an unsuccessful 
playwright ir unsuccessful —like the immemorial pig 
n Alice in Wonderland, who could have been a handsome 
pig, but insisted on being an ugly baby. 

Adrienne believed in Maurice’s plays. Her heart cried 

Author! never she looked at him. It wasn’t about 
his plays they h fd quarreled. It was about his mother. 

Maurice lived wit s mother, in an apartment near 
tiverside, with a couple of family portraits and some nice 

ld rat-tailed silver spoons on the tea table. Other things 
ee} g . 

All very well, as long as Maurice was a bachelor, but no 
apartment in the world can be big enough for a man and 
two womer ¥v } >} > nin Not as Adrienne loved Mau- 
rice. Not as his mother loved him. The walls buckle; the 
roof falls in on a three-ply love like that. It’s been tried. 
It’ s the oldest joke in the we rid And the oldest joke is only 
the oldest tragedy, handed on in palatable form from one 
gullible generation to anothe 

I think I'll } other’s room done over for iner.”’ 

After the th liscussion, quite suddenly Maurice 

id sprung that. The olinist, at the moment, had been 
playing Mimosa Teasing, sweetly whining, amorous 
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939 By FANNY HEASLIP LEA 


RICIE! reLtvueseTreaeasTe2no BY GRANT 


She Said in a Husky Undertone, ‘It's for You, 
Husband—He Was Carryin’ the Pay 
Roll — Somebody Got Him — Reception Hospital" 


Kid! Your 


Adrienne remembered e hadn’t looked at her when he 
said it, for a moment. tata he knew she expected, 
without ever having talked about it frankly, that his 
mother, when he married Adrienne, would go elsewhere to 
live. She had a sister in Virginia. 

“Oh,” said Adrienne slowly. She remembered that 
against the background of Mimosa. 

He looked at her then; a bit defiantly. 

‘Be a good idea—don’t you think?”’ 

What Adrienne thought was that his mother had been 
having a show-down. That his mother had put it up to 
Maurice — prettily, no doubt—was she to go or to stay 
when Maurice married Adrienne in the summer, as they 
had been planning 

Obviously, Maurice had promised that she should 
stay 

She had wound him about her little finger as usual. 

‘I thought —don’t you think ” That was Adrienne, 
frightened of what she saw coming, but with her back 
against the wall, so to speak, prepared to die for her cause. 
‘Don’t you think, Maurice, we’d stand a better chance of 
being happy—just us?’ 

“What do you mean?” 

He knew beyond question what she meant. 

‘Don’t be difficult, Maurice.” 

He had been worse than difficult. High-handed, touchy, 
resentful 

‘Mother would never be happy anywhere else.’ 

What about Adrienne? It was Adrienne’s life he was 
asking for. His mother had had her day. Her husband to 
herself. Her home to herself. Why couldn’t she make way 
10w for her son and her son’s wife? 

It would be beyond words, such heaven—to be Maurice’s 
wife. To make a home for him. Only, you couldn’t make 
a home where one already existed. 

‘Mother’d take all the trouble of housekeeping right 
off your hands 

Blind, stubborn, cruel! That was only half of it. What 
she'd really take would be the house. 

‘You don’t love me, Maurice, or you wouldn’t be so 


unkind. It’s your mother you love 





REYNARD 


“What sort of girl are you -to be jealous of a man’ 
mother?”’ 
He had a rotten temper, Maurice; and a swift one 
s99 


tery 
ana 


“You don’t underst 

‘I’m not a fool.” 

‘You don't care enough 

“Il cared enough yesterday. I cared enough an | 
ago 

They had left the restaurant, arguing coldly, in subdued 
bitter murmurs. They had gone up to Adrienne’s tin: 
apartment, and the argument had grown more | 
cut deeper 

‘You aren't willing to make any sacrifices.” 
Maurice—grinding out his cigarette in the special a 
tray Adrienne had bought for his use. 

‘I’m not willing to take a chance on everything.” 

At this point Adrienne got up and rang for her breakfas 
endeavoring to forget that any of her existed except certain 
bodily necessities like hunger and thirst. The thought o 


vitter and 





Maurice was a hunger and a thirst. It lay at the back of 


every other hunger and thirst in the universe. 


‘Please go! I never want to see you again as long as 


I live!” 


She had said that to him at last--to Maurice, whose 


cool skeptical smile she adored beyond wording, whos¢ 
high gray head and whose arrogant air were the pride of 
her life—knowing what an absurd sensitiveness lurked 
behind that cocky and indifferent exterior. She had beer 
so proud of Maurice's pride. 

Only, of course, one can’t go on making a doormat of 
oneself forever. 

“‘T never want to see you again 

“You'll ask for it when you do!” 

Maurice had said that to her, going. 

The door was closed between them now. Closed 
barred, and double barred. Adrienne put even the thought 
of Maurice doggedly one side. She had her bath and 
dressed. She called a man she had not seen in a long time 
a man whom Maurice particularly disliked—and allowed 
him to ask her to dine with him that night and go toa play 





Barricading the door as well as barring it. 





a 


- 














































‘You've been neglecting me,” she said to the other mar 
wistfully, and he rose to her bait like a trout. By the time 
she rang him off he was being tender and eager, and ex 
pectant of future favors, justifiably. 


“It was sweet of you to call me up,” he told her 





Adrienne hated men who changed their voices talking t 
women over the tele phone Tried to be caressing across 
miles of wood and wire and a gutta-percha receive Wit 
most likely a grin somewhere at the s. Listener 
recognizing the amatory inflection 

She said, “I'd love to see you, Tommy) ” still wist 


ful. And knew a qualm of self-contempt oddly physica 

Tommy O'Neill wasn’t a bad sort A clean, ruddy 
easily amused person. If you liked men clean and ruddy 
and easily amused. Adrienne didn’t. Oh, clean, of course, 
but not so obvious about it; like an advertisement for 
some sort of soap 


She liked men straight and rang) 





string; energy, almost violent, able to be released in an 
instant 

She liked men thin-faced and tanned and hawk-nosed 
with sardonically silver hair, close-cropped, above young 
ardent eyes. 

Maurice made every other man in the world look stereo- 
typed and stupid, their emotions clumsy and dull—bray- 
ing saxophones and trombones, after the gallant golden 
call of a bugle. 

“You are selfish as hell!” 

Maurice had said that to her, and meant it, using the 
word he thought. 

Putting on her hat, picking up her bag and gloves, 
Adrienne remembered the twist of his mouth over that 
word 

Selfish, because she was wise enough to want to safe- 
guard their future happiness. Maurice didn’t know his 
mother; Adrienne did. His mother hated Adrienne be- 
cause Adrienne was going to take Maurice away from her 
His mother hid her hate behind a soft, wrinkled, smiling 
mouth, behind a gentle plaintive voice—‘‘I know I must 
lose my boy sometime’’—behind gentle dark eyes that 
never missed any move Adrienne might make. Life in a 
with Mau- 





house with Maurice’s mother wouldn’t be life 


rice, it would be alienation 





“We live by ourselves, or | won't marry you 


had told him that. 
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From the First; 









i l! at 4 t t 
as . J in this +} “ye tos ‘ 
m ther,’’ Mau ‘ g it e 
You can’t ver vell t in that n 
ymmest in ( ‘ ‘ 
Not prett Cat y 
ng to e with ‘ Ar yg Pt gt y 
you how selfish and hard | f ! i are r 
Horr aT fa) 7 y t r y 
we . j gaunt ¢ . . [ 
and a ? ou hear the | 
the ha ciosing narae il A le na \ r 
might make a 1 ‘ tment 
+ Kit 
Sh, ed 1 . ; ‘ She wa nN . 
were sneep grazing in asmootn green s] e,withaman and e& tabies, only a [oot i 
a dog to watch them here were veils and webs of ephen ttle wis and bottles, the st 
eral leafage over trees which a month before had beer nd ss 
stark. Little purple flowers enameling rocky slope Nar Adrien: 
cissi starring sheltered reaches. A ro snow of Y glass table top with a sig! M K 
hooding cherry and plun Lilacs budding thodode ntly, bla obbed, white-sr 
dron showing green. Spring beading the air é ] ble, sat téte-a-téte, inquiring 
winking at the brim of a glass—a clear, pale, | ly wine Do you e 'em pointed 
Maurice loved Keats. He had taught Adrienne t ead Not too muct aid Adrienr 
him. She put Keats and his winking bubl tubbornly horter 
out of mind Very litth 
She said to herself: ‘‘Once I get ist ntimenta ng, sé said M Kitty 
this is the best thing that could | bly have happened to please.” She 1 upon her 
me. He and his mother; between them I'd be pulverized at t ypposite wall and hoped ’ not have 
done for completely Of course this hurts But, thar 
God, it’s happened before it was too late! I ill was ¢ ened w | att ; 
them; most gned, most ! ) ] 
She caught a taxi and drove for blocks in a drugged iso- bare shoulder and conscious 
lation of spirit, between other tax etween clumsy gree! most of them framed me of t ( 
busses, between smug shining limousines and rakish da directly that the | tographs were testi 
roadsters. Like a leaf on a sluggish stream, here whirling The place had an interestingly theat emove 
in an ed ly, tnere st aga t a roc Mi ng wit it from the hushed @sthne s, the ¢ 
will, ceasing without desir When she left the taxi she subtleties of other facial salons 
went into a shop and bought a pair of gloves ubcor There were cases of perfumes ar der f ! 
scious intention and her hands, thus brought to notice ses Of pearis and garette no 
suggested further employment. Anything to fill the t vhile in the highest and largest gla ill, three w 
tomless hours female busts languidly re ed—br tte 
She decided, “‘I'li get a manicure. I'm glad I thought me, curled to a hair Their great eye 
of it.” Continued on Page 13 

















From That Day in the Little Bookshop, Adrienne Had Wanted Him 
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Letters of a Self-Made Diplomat 
fo Ais President —By Will Rogers 





THE PRESIDENT 
OF THEM UNITED 
STATES, 

Y DEAR 


/ /f Mr. Pr 
ident 
Well, I come clear 
to Italy, as you 
now, Bo just 
» SeE Mus olin 9 
and see r you if 
his style of Gov- 


ernment was as 
bad as the Repub 
‘ans over home 
He is the busiest 
man in the world 
today and I dident 
now if J would be 
able to see him 
personally and pri- 
vately or not As 
I told you be fore, 
I had letters from 
everybody but 
you. But after all 
it has to be ar- 
ranged through 
ur ambassador, 
Mr. Fletcher 

W i, NICK and 
Alice had done 
nobly by me with 
Fletcher. They 
gave me a rea! per- 


C 


sonal letter, and in 
addition the day I 
landed in Rome 
they sent him a 

yng Cablegram telling him to be sure and have the Duce 

e me. Now that was mighty fine of them, and it’s just 
t] vughtful things like that that Alice and Nick are 
doing that is going to make him awful hard to forget some 
November. Mind you, I am not criticizing you. But if 
Senator Borah could be thoughtful enough, and take time 
enough from his busy life to give me one, why, there was 
absolutely no excuse for you. 

Wel!, this Fletcher is a bear. He is a real go-get-’em 
Kid. He fought with the Roughriders in Cuba with the 
original Mussolini, and has been representing us all over 
the country for 24 years. I had lunch with them at his 
flat—they have a painting there—the day he celebrated 

is exact 24th year. Mr. Kellogg had sent him a nice 
Telegram, which by the way was mighty thoughtful of Mr. 
Kellogg. He is a good man for us to watch, this Fletcher, 
f anything better shows up. But don’t know how any- 
thing better could show up that would beat Rome. 

Well, he got busy right away, and he arranged a date for 


; 


» for Friday at twelve o'clock. Now that was about 6 





ttle ¢ 
tle tl 








s away, and it seems that Mussolini was going to Genoa 

You know, over there they have 
no Radio’s and you have to go and tell them personally. 
He can’t lay in bed and talk to everybody that hasent 


tat 
stat 


lay 


to speak in the me: 








ic, Ke ¥ 

Well, he ¢ bs from Genoa all right, as they had dis- 
sarmed every Irishwoman of even their snuff. Well, the 
, and the more I would hear about 
him, and the more | would see what he had done, why, the 
bigger he got tome. As the date grew nearer, I commenced 
getting kinder scared. Everybody in the world had either 
tlew to the north Pole this summer or was trying to see 
Mussolini. Well, I took the Mussolini end, because there 





more I was there in Itaiy 


one Mussolini. 

Now in the meantime I read up on him and talked to 
everybody that could talk sense— American—and I tried 
and did find the high light in his rise to this tremendous 


1ccess Everybody in Italy 


are two Poles but only 





told me what shape the 


‘ intry was in before, and they all also related to me the 





The Photograph Which Mussolini Autographed for Will Rogers 


fight he had to get in to straighten the Country out, and in 
relating it they would all mention what everyone of them 
admitted was the turning point in his Party’s favor. 

Now as you know, Mr. President, you sent me here espe- 
cially to see and study this man’s Methods. He was my 
objective when I left home. You wanted me to see and 
write you from the Human Interest point and Humorous 
angle. Sol will have to first tell you of his weapon. It did 
more to put him where he is today than any other one 
thing in the world. In speaking of it here to you I know 
that I am within the bounds of propriety, because it is so 
well known and spoken of everywhere in Italy, and I will 
also quote you exactly from Articles which were written 
by the great English writer Sir Percival Phillips, K. B. E., 
and were published in the London Daily Mail, and after- 
wards in book form. I will quote exact from his Book: 

“In the war, Fascisti fought against Bolshevism. Fas- 
cisti—the Black Shirts—used many weapons. By far the 
most effective of these was Castor Oil. The Fascisti were 
constantly encountering acts of disloyalty which de- 
served punishment on a lower scale. So they conceived 
the idea of purging Society in this simple way. Some were 
too old to be beaten or thrown into Jail, some too young. 
But all ages received some of it if they did acts against 
their Government, or the Fascisti. He was given a couple 
of large tumblerfuls, and if he dident drink it voluntarily, 
his nose was held and he had to swallow. Thereafter castor 
oil became the sovereign remedy for Red Madness. It was 
given to all breeds of Bolsheviks from Desperado’s from 
the criminal classes to the Intellectual’s who were always 
preaching to overthrow the Government. The effect was 
unfailing. I am told that a patient never rendered himself 
liable to a second dose when he returned from his retire- 
ment, pale and haggard. 

“‘He found himself an object of ridicule instead of a 
martyr. Fascisti would pass him by with an ironic inquiry 
as to the state of his health, and even his own Bolsheviki 
friends had difficulty in expressing sympathy without 
showing amusement. Ridicule then became a powerful 


———— ally of the Black 
Shirts. The psy 
chologists at the 
head of the move- 
ment which 
was Mussolini 
gauged exactly the 
mentality of their 
opponents and 
when less subtle 
Leaders have re 
lied mistakenly on 
brute Force alone, 
the Fascisti waged 
war with fine dis- 
crimination. So 
formidable has 
eastor oil become 
that it is now the 
formidable argu- 
ment for suppress 
ing even disorder 
Adria, in Venetia, 
gives it for drunk- 
enness. Not only 
is the drunkard to 
be given it but the 
man who sold it to 
him, or if sold to 
boys under 16 
years of age, anda 
bottle of castor oil 
is to be kept in ev- 
ery café just as a 
warning. Through 
the entire Fascist 
penal system thers 
runs this same sar 
donic humor, a 
warning is gener 
ally nessasary 

Now those ari 
the bare facts as 
they were known and were published everywhere. The 
Life of Mussolini, by Margherita Sarfatti, the most com- 
plete book of any man’s life ever published, treats, in a like 
manner, of this modern remedy. The reason I tell you all 
this is so you won’t think that it is some concoction of mine 
to derive humor from a very serious situation in the History 
of agreat country. It took Statesmen and men of foresight 
to do a brainy thing like that. In all my reading or ob- 
serving of the workings of a remedy against political plot- 
tings and minor crimes, this is, I think, the absolute master- 
piece cf History. Not only from the humorous but from 
the efficient standpoint, I know of nothing that would 
lessen a man’s political aspirations more than this. Just 
think of the possibilities not only in Italy, but in our country 

How many dozens of things can you think of offhand 
that it would improve, over our present remedies, and then 
the hundreds of things that should be remedied that has no 
particular law applied to them now, at all, but that this 
would fix. So this gave me a real line and a real issue 
to work on when I saw him. In other words, it gave me 
courage, for I knew the man must have humor. 

Well, the day arrived and I said to myself, I am going 
in a-grinning, even if they decide to revive the old Roman 
Colliseum, and put me in there and give me just three 
jumps in front of a Lion. I had heard that Mussolini sits 
in the far-back corner of a great room, and that in this long 
walk up to him from the door he has your number before 
you hit the quarter pole. Well, the only unemployment I 
saw in the whole of Italy was the people that was waiting 
in these rooms to see Mussolini; I thought, my goodness, 
I will never get in here. 

I was accompanied by Mr. Warren Robbins, the next 
in charge under Mr. Fletcher at the Embassy. He was my 
Host and Interpreter. Mussolini’s office is a big Palace 
in the center of Rome. Right on the dot, at twelve o'clock, 
somebody said something to Robbins in Italian, and I was 
headed for the most talked of, the most discussed—the 
man that has done more for one race of people in three 


t} 


years than any man living ever did; a Napoleon, but w 
























































of his picture 


peace; the man that | had never « 
seen smiling 


eninany 


This man, with all this on his mind, 1 was 


zoing in to see if I could get a laugh out of him, or find out 
what kind of a Duck he was. My Mar 


friend, 


knew, had just got a wonderful interview from him, but 


his was along Government, or economical and common- 


sense lines; but I didn’t know what I was going to be able 
to lead him into 
I had asked people, but no one had ever had the nerve to 


try him out on anything less than a 
knew that everybody that faced him for the first time al- 


ways were kinder scared, or leary of him. And I also knew 
that a big man gets tired being just done nothing to but be 
complimented. So I says, ‘ Benito’’—that’'s his Christian 
name, and in Spanish means pretty. That is the only false 


at I would 
Well, I says 


‘Come on, Claremore, les see what Rome has go 


alarm I found him sailing under. He was not wl 


Dut not pretty. 


term pretty. He was cute, } 


going to treat this fellow like he was nobody but Hiram 
J Get your L 


yhnson. 
j looms * 
qaisspiease. 
Now in the first place I wasent dressed like I should have 
I 
I saw had on what 


been. Warren and everybody else that 


they called a Morning Coat. It has the long tail, but 
neither the coat, nor the pants, nor the vest, has to match 
In fact they are not allowed to match; if they do they are 
wrong. Well, my suit all matched; that’s all it did do. I 
could see Warren looking me over, but he dident say any- 
He just figured 


thing “Well, he will perhaps be thrown 


Well they had the distance right 
It’s just about as far as from the 


out anyway, so let it go.” 
to his desk middle of 
the stage to the wings if your last joke has died on you 

Well, I come in a-grinning has got to be 
Well, he did, 
and he got up and come out and met us at about the 4th 
green, shook hands smiling, and asked in Eng! 
I said “No Interview Well, that certainly did 
make the hit with him; he was standing facing me, and he 
put both hands on my shoulders and said, ‘‘ Hurray 
No Interview.” 

I guess he had got so tired of people asking him a lot o 
the same set questions and then, perhaps, seeing them 
missquoted afterwards. I said to him, I come clear from 
If it’s run 


I thought he 


a pretty tough Guy if he don’t grin with you 


sh, “‘ Inter- 


>? 


view! 
Bravo 


¢ 


America not to see how your country Was run 
From all the p 
we know about you, you are looking like Napoleon, and I 
Well, he got that 
in English, and it seemed to please him, and he seemed to 
start right in to prove to me that he was one. He under- 
stands most everything you say to him in English 
he seems to under- 

stand most of it 


wrong, it’s nothing to me. ictures and all 


cume to see is Mussolini a Regular Guy 


that is, 
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oO He interupted me, ar ighing cour 
on his fingers, “‘ Me one. two, three. fou ‘ VI, 
Six Ministers,”’ and laughed as he told m He i 
of humor enough to re Nat ar t 1 A t 
of one man holding six so-prominent tions. But he 
had the good sense to know that he was the or ye 
hold them right now 

I asked him, How muct yu yr being all t 
and running this whole shooting matc! e you do. He 
understood without interpreter, and said, “Oh, not 
much,” and did his fingers together, as one does when the 
nsinuate money And as a matt of fact he rets ‘ 
thousand dollars a year in our mone I ildent 
you this, Mr Coolidge, but | want you to kr y WwW it 
other men are doing for one 75th, and don't even me 
‘economy I then told him the reason I asked was that 


I was prepared to make him a better offer, that I wou 
give him more for being one Minister, or Cabinet membe 
over home than he got for all six over here He Augned 
I couldent tell whether he took it as a compliment or a 


Knock I then told him that while he was doing al! this 
Minister business that France would perhaps engage m 
that Briand was only in for weekends; he said, “No 
France Minister; no permanent position in France."’ That 


showed he had quite a smathering of humor and also a 


good business eye for a permanent job 

Like every man you talk too, he likes to ask the quest 
He then asked me in a very confidential way 
good English —because I bet | 
everybody —‘* W-h-a-t h-a-s i-m-p-r-e-s-s-e-d y-o-u m-o-r-¢ 
i-n I-t-a-l-y.”” Well I 
told him that it was the ‘‘ Marvelous development that had 
But I told him that it 


interested one 


sometimes 


and in asks this to 


Knew that everybody 


had always 


taken place in the last three year 
was two things the 


he seemed very 
meeting 


Was 


amount of Automobiles and neither one ever 
knowing which side the other was going to pass him on, 
and yet nobody ever got hit, ar d the other thing was the 
amount of Bicycles ridden, and I never saw anyone ever 
hxing a puncture 


Well this answer kinder set him back for a minute ] 


could tell the way he acted that he had got it, even without 
Warren interpreting it to him. He laughed, but you could 
tell that he was dissapointed. I was the only one that had 


not noticed the “‘marvelous improvement in the last three 


years.”’ But he was humorous and and he 
ight 
ere in 


W arren 


they know they don’t speak a thing well, they don’t say 


game 


back with ‘ves, we have very good Bievele tires 


reply of his was through Mr 


r y . 
h taly.”” This last 


You know, here is a thing about foreigners. If 





it in that language, they are afraid of us laughing or it 





Personally, I be- 
lieve he gets more 
of it than he lets 
on, and he always 
answered 


me 





back in Englist 
it was just some 
short reply;. but if 
he had to explain 
or it was a long 
sentence, why he 
would tell it to 
Warren, and they 
French, 
Warren 
spoke that lan- 
better; it 
don’t make much 
difference to Mus- 
olini, outside of 
English, he is a 
bear on any of the 
otners. 
He asked me if I 
French. 


That was his first 


talked in 
because 


guage 


spoke 


comedy line. Can 
imagine me 
peaking French? 
I bet, though, I 
could start in and 


you 


learn it as quick as 
I could English, at 
that. I then asked, 
‘You hold a lot 
of different 
you 

he is the Meadoo 


jobs 


here know, 





of Italy forrunning 
everything 


are M 


you _ 


nister 








*% 


2, . wie 





“Signor Rogers, Compliments, Mussoiini"’ 
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The itrange Young Man Stood Up in the Wagon —the Full Six Feet and Three Inches of Him. “*Possibly,’’ He Said in His Metancholy Voice, ‘‘We Can Settle This Out of Court”’ 


YOUNG man who was remarkably tall and distress- 
ingly thin alighted from the train and surveyed 
what was visible of the town of Luxor. Not much 

was to be seen in the twilight from that vantage point. The 
mills were around the shoulder of the hill, and the town 
itself lay off at the right in its bowl of a valley. The rail- 
road had almost missed it completely as it wandered 
absent-mindedly through the mountains, and when it 
awoke to the fact that a center of population was at hand 
ts tracks were down half a mile away from the post office. 
It was a casual railroad anyhow. 

The arrival waited for his trunk, picked up his rather 
dilapidated bag and walked with a slow, lopping, stoop- 
shouldered gait to the baggage room, where he presented 

‘heck and asked if there were an express to carry his 
belongings to the 
‘Seems like Paul ought to be showin’ up,” said the 
baggage-master, who was also station agent and teleg- 
rapher. ‘Kind of depends on Melchior if he gits here on 
time or not Sample trunk?” he asked, with an eye 


ocked at the overlarge box. 


hotel 


I’ve never found a way of displaying samples,” said the 
“It’s a thought, however.”” He 
s head three distinct times. ‘‘ Probably there’s 
something in it.” 


young man gravely 


‘Sufferin’ cats," expostulated the baggage-master, ‘‘ but 
that’s a hefty trunk! Full of pig iron?” 

‘You might cali pig-headedness,”’ said the stranger. 

Some do. It depends on whether the case goes for or 

against you 

‘I got to weigh it and charge you excess,”’ the baggage- 
master volunteered 

“Such,” said the young man patiently, “is the penalty 
for erudition 


“We don’t charge for that,”’ said the baggage-master; 
“just for weight over two hundred pounds.” 

“‘T’ve been looking for the town,” said the young man 
with a touch of melancholy. ‘“‘It hasn’t packed up and 
moved away, has it? I’ve had things like that happen 
to me.” 

“It hain’t moved, and you can bet your bottom dollar 
it won’t——not while Marty Rooney’s settin’ on it.” 

“I’m sure I’m indebted to Mr. Rooney. . . . And 
that—-may I ask if that is the expressman?"’ He pointed 
to a mule-drawn equipage which drew up at the platform 
and came to a halt. 

“That,” said the baggage-master, ‘‘is Paul and Melchior. 
You kin tell which is Paul—he’s got on pants.”’ 

Mr. Briggs, for such was the baggage-master’s name, 
bellowed with startling vehemence, ‘“‘Trunk goin’ to the 
hotel!” 

“Don’t git in a sweat,”’ said the member of the firm who 
wore trousers. ‘‘Me’n’ Melchior jest pulled up the hill. 
Give us a chancet to ketch our breath.” He alighted 
leisurely from his seat and approached the trunk with evi- 
dent disinclination. He grasped a handle and lifted—with 
no visible effect. ‘‘Me and who else carries this?’’ he 
asked. 

‘Be kind of careful of it,’’ said Mr. Briggs. ‘“‘This man 
says it’s full of erudition.” 

“Feels more like pig iron.” 

“*Tain’t,”’ asserted Mr. Briggs. ‘I asked.” 

The tall young man approached his trunk and bent over 
it. ‘‘Perhaps,” he said, ‘‘you and I can lift it. If not, I 
propose we desert it. Did you ever hear of a law against 
trunk desertion?” 

“T swan to man!”’ exclaimed Paul. ‘‘ You’re perty stout 


for your heft, hain’t you? 


You'd be surprised if you knew,” said the young man 
‘Sometimes I fear my own strength. But” 
became confiding—‘‘it’s nothing to my mental vigor.” 

“*Gosh!”’ said Mr. Briggs. 

Together they put the two pieces of impedimenta in the 
wagon and Paul wiped his forehead. Mr. Briggs breathed 
heavily and sat down abruptly, though he had done no 
lifting. 

““Man was made to toil and moil,”’ he said feelingly 

“Thank you,”’ said the young man, “for solving that 
question. I’ve often wondered just why man was made.” 

“Tt was a botch job,” said Mr. Briggs 

“IT agree with you whole-heartedly,” said the young 
man. ‘And now’’—to Paul—‘‘if your friend is in the 
mood, let us proceed to the hotel.” 

“Be you ridin’ with me?”’ 

“Tf it suits your convenience.” 

“Travelin’ man?” asked Paul. 

“No, I’m an arriving man.” the 
“I may say I am one of the most completely arrived men 
you ever met. I'm here.” 

“IT guessed that much,” said Paul. “If 
too much, what’s in that danged trunk?”’ 

“Knowledge,” said the young man, and nodded his head 
again three times. ‘‘A complete set of knowledge—unless 
the Supreme Court met yesterday and turned it into mis 
information.” 

“T dunno ’s I follow you.” 

“In that,” said the young man, and this time very pa- 
tiently indeed, ‘‘you have the company of some of the 
most alert minds of this age. . . . The name of t} 
town is Luxor. Its population is estimated at thirty-five 


hundred. It isa mill town, with a bank, post office, divers 


here his tone 


anger answered 





it ain’t askin’ 


retail stores, a garage and a livery stable. Daniel Webster 
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le spoKe ere on a ( tain oce: y ' t ‘ rved a id sunt } Ipnied e nar©rr Are ge ‘ Q ing i 
oan maple sugar motor screamed with its brake ind 1ded tnat it la lemanded 
\ y Crosh, said Paul, somenpody heen postir ou half across the roadway It had the ) of a disgrunt j | ar ad tr? ing mar am going t 
‘It is lacking in something, however.”’ automonbile r elf from a tua , f ts me er 
| What’s that asked Pau (; dap aid Paul, but Me r had reached ! rrassing to inr ent t 
| “I don’t know I came up to see if, possibly, it wasn’t tination The young lad tared alter him ar t ner 
Hl ‘Cal'late to settle here?”’ **Melchior’s got one of | pells,”’ said Paul in a d tne rner 


‘You may announce that fact upon my authority,” the couraged voice Then, sudder she rashed her gear nto reé 
oung stranger said “Will you get out of my way?” th ice sald imper swung around her car and made it fairly leay ay ‘rot 


7 m Giddap, Melch or.”” He signe 1 wi n relief ously Me hior sne w 1o wing the l e to arive ar 





when the mule obeyed, for it saved the effort of ¢ imbing a i pends on Melchior,”” said Pau the Dio 





lown to light papers under it as a persuasive method **Do something,”’ said the voice The strange young man entered the te ur 


You didn’t have to pick Luxor, did you ‘“T be,” said Paul. ‘I’m possessin’ my soul in patience proached the de where he registered as Caleb Hope 


) ‘It was foreordained,” said the young mar It’s a virtue Melchior’s learnt me.” “Have you,” he asked, “‘a special rate by the w 
| Goin’ to work in the mills?” “1 don't wish for any impertinence,” said the ( month or vear? 


\ “Only,” said the young man, “‘as a las 





and desperate “You have no business on the roads with a thing ‘ Cal'’latin’ to stay ng asked the er 

i resort. When I go down for the second time I shall grasp that.” Permanently, sa i Mr. Hope 

at the mills.”’ ‘I got *s much right ’s you have with a thing like tl at.” Before the formalities were completed, Paul entered 
‘Huh! What do you figger on doin’?”’ said the expressman, exhibiting his republican independ imphantly Melchior cal’lated he'd git a move o 
‘Well, among other things, I think I shall become your ence said. ‘‘We blocked off Marty Rooney's niece and she » 

{ enator.”’ The strange young man stood up in the wagon-the fu ke to have turned around and bit herself,”’ he said to t 

{ Paul smiled grimly. “‘Oh! State or Washin’ton?” six feet and three inches of him. ‘‘ Possibly,” he said in his er 


/ ‘‘Probably,”’ said the young man, “both. In turn, you. melancholy voice, “we can settle this out of court.’ ‘Want to watch out now. She'll take a wheel off 


understand.” “You can get out of my way,” replied the occupant of — the t char 
i “Friend of Marty Rooney’s?”’ the car ‘As for me,” said Mr. Caleb Hope [ could do wit 
iV “So far that gentleman has not had the privilege of my “The point of the matter seems to be,” said the young some supper 
| acquaintance.” . man, “that we can't Also involved in the issue is tl Dinin’-room door opens in twelve minutes,” said tl 
i ‘‘Waz-al, if you hold to them ambitions of yourn, you're question as to whether Melchior is in your way or you aré er} 


’ apt to meet him,” said Paul, and this time he did not’ in Melchior’s way.” i 
mile—not even grimly “We're on the right side of the road,” snapped Pau ( ys THE next day, shortly after noon, the town of Luxor 






D> They finished the descent of the hill in silence. There a “But we'll concede a point,’ said the young mar vas permitted to witrmess ar nt of importance ir 
trench had been dug at the roadside so that space remained ‘We'll allow you to drive around the block and so save fe and in the life of Caleb Hope. This event took | 
I but for the passage of a single vehicle. A motor approached — time and altercation.” before a tiny one-story wooden structure on the ma 
m the opposite direction with some speed and lifted its “Tl don’t drive around blocks for ar ybody,” Said ft street i building situated between the Dut er Shop ar 
voice to warn Melchior out of the way But it was not young lady in the car--and she said it ungraciously the hardware store and was notning less than the hanging 
Melchior’s evening for turning out for things, nor for stop ‘In that case,”’ said the stranger, alighting from the f asign. Caleb Hope supervised the erection. Wt 
i ping, though Paul leaned back on the reir Melchior express wagon, “I shall walk on to the hote Continued on Page 62 
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Marty's Face Was Not Joviat Now, Nor Was it Altarmed or Angry It Was Singularlty Setf-Controtied, and His Very Bright Gray Eyes Were Studying Cated 
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It Proved to be an Ordinary Glass Jar With a Screwed:On Metal Top. Even in the Dim Light the Gleam of its Contents Answered All His Questions 

S DONOVAN descended from the train he allowed That puts it up to him. He can’t stay where he is. He freight. The rest sail through on express schedule. That 

his coat to open slightly, so as to reveal his deputy can’t get back to the city. What has he left that he can cuts back his chance of jumping a train. He might try 

sheriff's star to the hotel keeper, the grocer, the do?” walking the ties, but where would he eat and drink, with h 

jruggist and the postmaster on the platform. Donovan’s ““You mean he'll probably try to cross the desert on every town on the road laying for him? He couldn’t \ 

tar was not a fixed star, but they did not know that. He foot?” make it 

had specialized in precious stones, not criminals; but as ““Wouldn’t you, if you had to? I think he will—either “How about cutting across to Seeby’s mine?” asked ; 

wel expert for Redelos Indemnity he sometimes traced at this point or some other.” Donovan. fi 

stolem' jewels of value, often as an appointed peace officer. “I'd pick Foley’s myself, to start from,’’ replied the **Forget it. He’d have to work through the mountains K 

é ‘‘Commercial House?”’ asked the hotel man. hotel man. “ Foley’s is over east. Hassan’s is too far west past Honey Hassan’s, because that’s the last water. \ 
You win,” replied Donovan, accompanying him. for a man on foot. This point here is pretty public, being Hassan’s is hard to fit Suppose he misses Hassan’s, t 


he town was a very smal! one on the desert side of the 
immit, and he wished a reasonable reason for his presence 
» become known. On the way over he therefore explained 
it presence: briefly and clearly. 
‘I’m looking for.a crook,” he said. 
‘What did he do?”’ asked his conductor. 
4 number of things.” 
We all do that,"’ said the other. 
Donovan waited, for the sake of the effect, until he had 
nned the hotel register. He registered under the 
sumed name of P. O’Brien, also for the sake of the effect. 
hen he continued: “‘Not here, This crook I’m speaking 
fe in the city. We almost had him snared, 
but he stole a car and away he ran.” 


The statement was true, but it did not include the whole 


f robbed a ss 





truth. Such a man had robbed a safe in the city, and had 
escaped in a stolen car, and Donovan did wish to appre- 
hend him; but no one knowing the deputy’s interest in 
jewels but must have wondered; since this thief had stolen 
money, not diamonds 
‘I can give you a cool north room,” said the hotel man. 
Anything. I want to root around a bit in the desert 
ooking for tracks. Where can I rent a little car?” 
You might try Tom Green in the next block south. 
You saw him at the station. He owns a car.” 
Is it fast?” 
‘It’s faster running downhill, but you can use it any- 
here You see, he’s a grocer.”’ 
Ili rent it of him,” said Donovan. 
Just tell him I sent you, Mr. O’Brien.” 
He hesitated; as if he were on the point of asking a 
ther question but did not quite dare to do so. 
pay it Donovan told him 
It’s a foolish question te ask, Mr. O’Brien; but you 
act as if su had so much time, you must feel pretty sure 
your man. If that thief escaped last night, headed this 
vay, and if he’s driving a stolen car, why isn’t hein Nevada 








e grocer makes the run from the city in three 

i uldn’t our thief do it too?” * 
Donovan grinne t say the thief was driving a 
en car. ! said he escaped in one. He might have 
hed Nevada by e had stayed on wheels. But he 
( This man’s on foot. He dropped a bearing on the 





ww his shoes nto the h lls. 


on the railroad. Tom Green knows the roads better. Talk where 


it over with Tom.” 


Donovan strolled on. The grocer proved to be as much 


interested in his errand as the hotel man 


‘“* How about Hassan’s?’’ asked Donovan. 


**Possible but not probable. 


He'd have 


to cross to Seeby’s mine. That would mean 
twenty-five miles without water, not count- 


ing the trail to Hassan’s. And he 
be sure of finding Seeby’s. He 


even be sure of finding Has- 
san’s.”’ 

“It doesn’t look as if he’d 
pick Hassan’s,’’ Donovan ad- 
mitted. 

“Why don’t you talk with 
Marshal Bollinger? He'd 
know how a crook like that 
would figure.” 

“‘How do I find this mar- 
shal?’”’ 

‘Just call at the drug store. 
He’s the druggist here. You 
saw him on the platform stand- 
ing beside me when you got off 
the train. Andsay! Speaking 
of Hassan’s, if you want any 
good sugared sage honey to 
take back with you, I have it. 


Hassan’s honey is the finest I eversaw.”’ 
“‘Remind me of the honey,” 


Donovan. 


wouldn't 
wouldn’t 


said 


The marshal did not believe that the 
fugitive would follow the railroad. 

**Y ou see, it’s like this, Mr. O’Brien. 
The only trains that stop in this end 


of the desert are day trains. 


He 


couldn’t possibly flip a blind baggage 


in broad daylight without being seen. 
Look us over yourself. Where would 


he hide? We have one local passenger 


each way that stops, and one 


] ! 
1OCal 


is by way of Foley’s.”’ 
“‘In that case 

His belief was strike for Foley’s myself.”’ 

that the thief would try to follow the railroad, public or not. 
“I'd pick Foley’s as my second choice,” he said. 








Have Him,'’ He 


is he? 


] 


‘Looks like 


“What does this Foley do 


“If I Coutd Get Him Against the Door I'd 


Thought 


He’s out of it before he starts. How he’ll go 


the logical thing for me to do would be to 


O’Brien.” 
for a living 


g, off in the desert?”’ 

‘Cattle. You see, he has 
water. If you had come yves- 
terday you could have talked 
to him. He drives in twice a 
week 

‘** And Honey Hassan— what 
does he do? Raise | oney?”’ 

“Honey and beeswax. If 
you would stay over tomorrow 
you could talk to him 
the honey flow he 
ry Saturday 
‘I’ve heard of his sugared 








age honey,”’ said Donovan 
thoughtfully. ‘‘It is sugared, 
isn’t it?” 

“That's his specialty, sug 
ared sage.” 

‘‘T shan’t be here tomorrow, 
but I'll see you again.”’ 

‘Sure. Sure. And about 

that crook, Mr. O’Brien—it 
wouldn’t do any harm to talk 
to the postmaster about him 
Sometimes these crooks have 
their mail forwarded to places 
ahead.’ 
““Where do I find him?” 
“The post office is the build 
ing beyond the hotel. Just tell 
old Uncle Sam that I sent 
you.” 

Donovan felt able to spare 
the time. Instead of turning 
in at the post office he contin 
ued north along the main- 
traveled road. The moment 


he reached the corner of the 
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building he likewise reached the edge of town. Instantly This diamond? Ye ire. We've met | 
thereafter he entered the desert. Out of the tail of his ey Did you lose a diamo sked Dor t 
he saw that he was watched, and he smiled a little smil No, I can't s is I did ' 
but he waited until he had walked on a hundred feet before It looks to me eagood ' ; ‘ ; , 
surreptitiously drawing from his pocket an object he held ire It’s a good mo t 
cupped in his hand, and a hundred feet farther before let 8) } omet t t ’ 
ting this object slip through his invisible fingers to the I kno , re it car ! t Most . 
ground. a 
He continued along the road without so much asa glances I hate to \f ( , { . , : 
at that which he had dropped. After a little he turned to prize-package diamond. Or n istomer nietetly. et! than town or ¢ 
stroll back. When he came to the right place he pretended a package. He fell for it hard. It’s real good glass r it ert dre hin 
to see something underfoot, stoppe i, kicked at t, and then, ‘He had it t € 
bending down, oste ntatiously rescued the thing from the S ed it to an « ert l It ) ¢ 
dust He was still looking at it when he entered the post right afterward th y mer ‘ > 
office as big as an egg ae : tr 
“He acts as if he had found money,” the postmaster If } ) I'll ¢ t r ) ' r \ 
remarked to the grocer, who happened to be present marke l Was n ) é ‘ tH uT hir 
It was not money, but only a three-carat unset dia- ‘Not in towr o. Hone a i 
mond of the finest Wesselton color, worth sligt tly more magine he lost it this tin , bi lems ened : chines 
than the building because he was tired o | S ‘ t t 
Donovan found the grocer and the postmaster discussing tell you the same ‘ ) ’ t 
the route taken by the money thief. The diamond he thrust It’s so pretty It I ( , ; , ' P = 
into his pocket. At once he became the center of the room replied leput ( the r H tar 
“If that crook has gone on R 
down the railroad,” said the ' tie ears 
postmaster, “‘he must have ' ale ne 
passed through here He tham ¢} - ( : . 
didn't pass through here by err } a 
daylight — we would haveseen ill night , a ie ie 
him. Therefore he must have t he , 
passed through dur- that the ¢ = i 
ing the night. But he t « be ; t 
was on foot, and there ’ , 5 
wouldn’t have been ned me 
time for him to walk O’ Bris 
from the San Roque 
rrade before day- ! 
light. Therefore he : . 
didn't do it People ‘ ; 
never do things they nor 
can’t do.” } 
That’s good il 
logic,’ said Donovan ' ys 
‘He'll try and get ‘ 
out past Foley’s,”’ re 
continued the post- - t 
master. ‘‘He might ey. 
make Hassan’s by ; ; 
walking all day and t 
all night and part of 
tomorrow, but he'd t 
have to have water 
and sleep, and he'd 
be half dead before 
ever he set foot in the 
desert itself.”’ 
“TI didn’t say he 
had passed through wr \ 
here,”’ replied the ra 
grocer “IT said he 
would.” i Wha 
“But we're 
for him now, N hir 
can't | t 
‘All he has to do is make } 
mile detour.”’ . t 
‘*Where would he get his water?” vf é 
He could hold upsomebody for water 
Who?” 9 
Honey Hass tomorrow morning, t O'] 
when he drives in.” 
‘Is he the sugared-honey man?” asked 1 
Donovan What d 
‘*He’s the man,” the postmaster re- t ‘ 
plied. ‘‘He lives onaranch he bought last t } t ‘ 
fall from old Pete Packard, up on the t he 
edge of the desert. You never saw such WI Whe ‘ 
a range. The mountains back of him are “The Desert Has a Good Many Things a Night 
matted thick with white and black sage, in it,’' Said Donovan, Producing His Diamond. ‘‘See What I Picked Up Just Nou | t ¢ } ! 
and in the canyons you find wild buck wue P } ‘ 
wheat and willow and mesquite and catclaw—-all sorts of Whereupon, thrusting it back into the darkness of |} time with favor You talked abou g 
honey plants. The desert has flowers in it, too, in the pocket, he began asking further questions about the poss id. How could 
spring. Where you have cool nights you always have a big ble roads open to a man in flight from the law; among ‘He made his getaw é 
\ 1 of honey others, the roads through to Foley’s by way of the desert San Roque | and took to t} 
‘The desert has a good many thingsinit,”’said Donovan, He remained in the post office more than an hour. Wt now. They picked up his tra ter 
producing his diamond. ‘‘See what I picked up just now he at last left to go to supper he carried with him a greate They're tra ng him d s 
‘‘What is it?’’ asked the postmaster knowledge of desert highways and byways than he meant erested 
Donovan did not miss his wise exchange of glances with touse; but he had learned what he wished t now Not t ng ! 4 
the grocer. ‘It looks to me like a diamond,” he replied they found the stoler 
Where did you find it?” How did tl now the ‘ 
Out here in the road.” ASSAN approac! road, now sig vit ‘Why, the aw him take it 
“Oh, yes!” The postmaster looked it over, ther passed mixed feelings g nee inder ! f Did they see | ace these f D f 
it to the grocer. ‘‘Did you see this, Tom?” but dust-bitten hands shuddered beneath | staste him (ented oa Dans 08 
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CENTAUIRS &UNID CIIUIIKERS 


N THE af- 
ternoon of 


Saturday, 


By Charles J. McGuirk 


defended it, 
watched the game 
near John E. Cow- 
din of the 1902 








Se ptember 13, f ae 
$2464, 160urT 

mounted repre j 

entatives of the 

British Empire | 

m the first of | 

two vain attempts | 


to take back the 
International Pol 
Cup which had 
been lifted from 
them by the Amer- 
cans in 1921 
These two ' 
games were known 
as the Eighth Jn- 
ternational Polo 
Match. They were 
attended by 


reople. They 
1 





70.000 
I 
marked the debut 
of polo into the 
class of sports 
which, like base- 
ball, football and 
prize fights, take 
the place of the 


diato- 





rial contests ol 


Rome as specta- 


The normal 


American is a Vi- 





ious athlete. 
He takes his sport 
seriously but sec 
ondhand. He is 
gre garious, travel- 
ig in vast herds 
which number as 
ghas 90,000. He 


igi 





s vocal, and ear- 





nest. Advice is the 


best thing he has. 

He gives it freely. You can hear him—and little 
else —advising fighters to ‘‘knock ’im cold,”’ wres- 
ad 


tlers to ‘break ’is neck,” and ball players to “ knock 


it for a gocl.”” In the colleges he goes in for mass 
attacks which take the form of community singing 
But 90 per cent of him 
»- } 
Li 


or synchronized cheering 


remains ad 


, and under no known 





condition woul » this changed. He would 
rather ‘‘see j 4 


Most of the 


game that Saturday afternoon were seeing polo 
: 


35,000 people who witnessed the first 





yed forthe first time. Most of them had always 
regarded polo as a sort of glorified croquet on horse- 
back. But then they had considered tennis a gen- 
tle game until the red-headed Maurice McLoughlin 
came out of the West with a serve like a machine-gun 

uilet Y ou ne 


er could tell about these new games. 


Among Those Present 





poe crowd looked promising. It was brilliant, 
studded with personalities known to the world 
sections. The matches were 
e Number One Field, known as the Inter- 


ana the rotogravure 
+t 





national Field of the Meadow Brook Club at West- 


land. The giant blue stands were 











team, and René La 
Montagne of the 
1914 Internation- 
als. 

The playing 
field stretched be- 
tween the stands, 
a sward 300 yards 
long and 160 yards 
wide, close- 
cropped as a golf- 
ers’ putting green 
Along its sides ran 
boards eleven 
inches high. The 
goals faced each 
other 250 yards 
apart. They were 
eight yards wide, 
and the goal posts, 
ten feet high, were 
light enough to 
break if collided 
with. 


Ponies 


IGHT horse- 

men rode on 
the field on thor- 
oughbred horses, 
smaller but with 
the same general 
lines as the horses 
that raced on the 
Belmont and Ja- 
maica tracks 
They were mani 
festly keyed up, 
but they showed 
no undue excite 

















filled to capacity. In one of the boxes sat the Prince 
‘s, who had come to America at the invita- 
tion of the United States Polo Association and who 
was now the guest of Louis E. Stoddard, chairman 
of the association and a polo internationalist. Near 
! n sady Mountbatten, the Duke 
of Alba, personal representative of King Alfonso of Spain; 
Captain the Honorable Frederick E. Guest, chairman of 
Secretary of War Weeks, As- 
vy Roosevelt, senators, generals, 
Vanderbilts, Whitneys, Astors, 


latest parvenu. 
} 


him were seated 





the Hurlingham Committee; 


tant Secretary of the N 








ociety personages from the 


There were forme nternationalists who had helped 


make the history of American polo. Thomas Hitchcock, Sr., 


y EDWIN LEVICK, WY, ¥ 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., in Center, Wielding His Powerful Backhand 
Stroke. Above—Three of the World's Greatest Players: Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr., and Devereux Milburn, America's Polo Aces, Pursus 
ing Lord Wodehouse, of England, Who is Riding on the Ball 


and Foxhall Keene had represented this country thirty- 
eight years before, when England took the cup in the 


ment. The English 
team wore blue 
s and white polo helmets above their riding 
breeches. They wore short spurs on their riding 
boots. Some of them carried whips. They were 
Major T. W. Kirkwood, No. 1; Major F. B. Hurn- 
dall, No. 2; Major E. G. Atkinson, No. 3, and Luis 
Lacey, Back. The Americans were clad in white, 
and the program identified them as J. Watsor 
Webb, No. 1; Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., No.2; Mal 


colm Stevenson, No. 3; Devereux Milburn, Back 





Suspicions that the game might turn out gentle 


were revived by sight of the mallets in the players 








hands. They were certainly croquet sticks, a little 
longer in the handle, perhaps, but croquet mallet 
nevertheless. 

Then, it was known that Lacey, the Englis! 
back—Lacey of the Argentine—was riding into 
the game with his shoulder in harness, because of 

a torn ligament, and still suffering from an atta 
of shingles. The game couldn’t be very rough or 
they wouldn’t allow a sick man to play. 

Grooms appeared leading spare ponies under 
blankets. Many of the spectators, charmed by the 
sight of a moving horse, were watching these when 
the game began. For a brief moment the skeptics 
stretched back, waiting to be shown. Then they 
were sitting forward in their seats, bodies tense 
They had come to see a dignified game in which the 
players babied a little white ball up and down ths 
field. Instead, they looked upon what seemed to 
be a combination of an exciting section of a West 
ern movie and a gang fight on horseback. 

The ball they were chasing looked no bigger than a golf 


ball, and, when hit, sounded as though made of wood. It 


first International Matches at Newport, Rhode Island. was—of willow wood which, in 2000 years of experiment 


Mr. Hitcheock, that afternoon, saw his son and namesake 
play a brand of polo which had not even been thought of 
when he was an internationalist. Harry Payne Whitney, 
the father of modern polo, and Lawrence Waterbury, who 
had been his team mate in 1909, when America recaptured 








up, and in 1911 and 1913, when she successfully 


and play, has never been approached for making a polo 
ball. The ball itself was 3.25 inches in di } 
weighed 5.5 ounces. It was moving all the time, scurry! 
down the field, flying in the air under the impact of thi 
mallets of the Americans. Ponies, fully extended, stretched 
out after it, their bellies almost touching the ground. They 


meter 
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pulled up short and turned on a space no bigger than a so much that nobody but a wealthy mar an arr 
silver dollar. officer can afford to play it 
Players rode on top of the ball, into mélées of three and Devereux Milburn, famous Americar ick, wl 
four, out again, Swinging their maiiets in the air as they piayed in s yf the eight international matche i! 
approached the hall, hitting it, seemingly without aiming, who is one of the greatest player all tir ‘ 
crooking their mallets into an opponent’ st a id that this is u tunate 4 if 
when you played shinny. Polo shinny or hockey on acter builder. Played at t speed, it n 
horseback demands upon } es an i ( iver it den 
The Americans won that game. The won the sece- courage, combativeness, su i degree rsema 
ond game and the match the following Monday The that he can control ! por every rn ement sul r 





mut of tne ime Dv one or two Nard ftalis 









Che game as played today calls for a speed, stan i 
an Id hat r t thoronugchhred x tha } . 
and boldness that « t oro ed, } or 






































































witn a strong thorougnb! d strain. can meet And 
the player must live up to his mount 

Polo is so old that no one can give its exact age. Ex- 
perts approximate it at about 2000 years It « nerged } 


ory somewhere about 600 A.D. among the 
. a 


Persians, who played it as chaugan, a name derived 





from the shape of the stick used for striking the ball 
In chaugan, usually played after a vic 


t ttle 


OTIOUS Da 
the Persians are said to have used the heads of their 
defeated foes as balls Devereux Milburn and Harry Payne Whitney, the Two 


The Tartars, nomad horsemen swarming all over Men Most Responsible for America’s Pot upremacy 


Asia, picked it up from Persian mentors. It was par- 
ticularly adapted to the sport needs of a people who lived British tea planters in Cachar, I et ed it up fron 


on horses and whose women are said to have done their the natives, who played it on an ur te 


Nk cooking on horseback and at the " ‘ t it the Crir 
It spread it simultaneously through War it : : 
way of Tibet, and as it passed th ( ¢ . — P : ae aia 





christened it pulu, meaning a ball 
wood. Translating the Game Into English 
The Chinese played it on the sturdy, shaggy ances- 


tors of the Chinese pony, which were somewhat low in pee s peculiarly adapted to n " nd the 





‘ , , " , 
| the withers, but as big in bone below the knee as any British army t toit with an ent 
h\n Louis E. Stoddard, Chairman of the United States Poto . id . . . . ' ° — ome 
Association first-class polo pony. Whileall Europe’sarmiesswarmed of the Tartars centuries before. The gar pread among 
into Jerusalem on armored draft horses to lock with the the Europeans, via the army statior to ( tta, a 





International Cup was filled with champagne and presented Saracen in a vain effort to rescue the Holy Sepulcher ther 





i) to the American players by the Prince of Wales, who was from the hands of the infidels, polo flourished under the t was 
\ offered and accepted the first drink from it. When it had khans of China and under the rajahs of India. Yet it was lindustan. It thrived, « through t ea s whe 


made one round, it was passed again to Hitchcock and _ centuries before it found its way into Europe. This was Indian stations ar ties of t lead. In the 
| Strawbridge, because they were almost certain to play on because the types of horses used by the knights were as_ the evening, string ponies, Aral t is 





t 
the team which would defend the cup in 1927. poorly adapted to the game as elephants. 


| Polo had passed ‘aie lothad 


thetest asaspecta- 4 ; anaioes 
| cle. Attendanceat aie glbion 
games in Meadow retired or é 

Brook and other ght it 


i} fields has increased and in 186 - 
enormously since : laws 
these matches. A lesulte nt 
larger crowd than 864. when th 


35,000 is expected ance! wor 


{ 
| national matches. Hussar 


at the next inter- ati Benen 2 
For the first time 1 It y 
in its long history + Dm n England dates 


{ it has earnest fans f t I 
\ who know every- ' H ny 














i thing about polo ; Ranelas 
except how to } em 4 ena 
swing a mallet, hit at ter 

ii a ball and sit a i} at H ng 

} horse. It is the last } er 
amateur sport in on alaclies 
America to at- } ‘ hor 

{ tract the attention I hs ee 
of lovers of the _ J ‘ 

i out-of-doors who vat . ate 

} would rather ‘‘see posed to ' 

| it than be it.” ' pt 

ih “- 
Polo’s Past r t se 
| sal polo will } t ¢ 
Jnever be uve 
played among eit , t 
great masses of t ‘ 
people, as are golf neven gr 
and tennis. It is } i eel 
arich man’s game. t r recor 
Maintenance of these | al 

| the necessary ‘ iw 
strings of fast, ‘ ur 
trained, thorough- 1 — : acai — - : Continued on 
bred ponies costs Leuis E. Stoddard Flashes From a Métee to Shoot a Goat, at the Rumson Country Club, Rumson, New Jersey Page I12 
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By WILL PAYNE 


Se 2 CO TV 8 S&S Fe BY Ez. F. 


T WAS I who told Edith 
Hilton that Oscar Hjelm 
was sick in bed. When she 


learned that “in bed’’ meant - 3 
" 
ring on an old lounge in Ben A 


ly 

Wistrom’s law office, Oscar hav- 
ing no other place to stay, her 
eyes grew round as buttons. 
But she was businesslike as 
usual, consulting her watch, 
thinking over her engagements, 
then saying, ‘““Come to the house 
for me at seven o'clock, Billy. 
I'll go down there with you.” 
The watch was secured by a long 
gold chain that went round her 
neck. She tucked it back in the 
belt of her dress. 

My uncle and I had lived 
alone, since the death of my 
aunt, in a drab frame house with 
an L on Niobrara Street. Colo- 
one} Hilton, Edith’s father, lived 
on fashionable Fremont Avenue, 
but his back yard was opposite 
ours, across the alley. Of course 
his house was larger and much 
finer than ours. I admired its 
turret and jig-saw ornaments 
and the cast-iron deer in the 
front yard. 

This was the last of June, 
public schools closing for the 
long vacation that week. This 
year the high-school graduation 
exercises in Dolon’s Opera House 
on Washington Street were to Z 
be embellished by a minuet and gn 
perhaps some other dances in 
costume. Edith Hilton had sug- 
gested that and was drilling the 
dancers. She had been toa pre- 
paratory school in Ohio, then to 
college, and for two years there- 
after had followed an occupation 
that sounded strange to us in 
Western Nebraska at that 
time—namely, athletic in- 
structor in the preparatory 
school. Her mother having died 
the preceding autumn, she had 
come out to live with her father. 

That was when I had first seen 

her. | was sixteen and in my 

second year in high school, but 

not a dancer—to my chagrin 

just now, since it left me out of 

Edith Hilton’s rehearsals. Her 

father came from Kentucky and 

was president of our gas company. My Uncle Clay used 
to say that he wasn’t a real Kentucky colonel, as he pre- 
tended to be, but probably only the son of a Cincinnati 
barber who had seen a real Kentucky colonel across the 
river and formed himself on that model; also that he 
wasn't a real capitalist, as the president of a gas company 
ought to be. Mr. Dolon, president of the Merchants 
Bank, was said to own the gas company and to be the 
political boss of our town. Colonel Hilton was a fiery 
orator, very useful for political purposes, and according to 
my uncle's ironical account, Mr. Dolon made him presi- 
ny to keep him from competing with 
Wolfe Tone Fitzgerald, who represented our district in 
Congres But my Uncle Clay, in his truculent days 
before my aunt died, was apt to exaggerate. 

Calling at Colonel Hilton’s ornamental house at seven 
o'clock, I got an electric shock. There was to be a full- 
dress rehearsal in the opera house that evening, and Edith 
was in costume, with bare arms and bosom. The exposure 
I wondered, with dismay, if she 
meant to walk downtown that way. She was square- 
shouldered and agile, with dark hair and dusky pink 
cheeks; but what | remember most vividly about her is 
her even white teeth, a whole mouthful showing when she 
yw that I ever heard of jolly teeth, 
but that would describe my recollection of hers. 

Hardly anything was beyond her. She played ball with 


dent of the gas comp: 





embarrassed me greatl; 


laughed. I don’t 


ita 


myself and half a dozen boys of my own age in the vacant 
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vr \ Only Edith Hilton 

r\! } and I Knew That 

j Oscar Was a Poet 


lot north of our house—once knocking the ball through 
Mrs. Ketcham’s kitchen window and doubling up with 
laughter, which of course outraged Mrs. Ketcham all the 
more. Only a fortnight before this evening she had scan- 
dalized the neighborhood by riding a borrowed bicycle 
around half a dozen blocks. It was one of those forgotten 
machines with a six-foot wheel in front and a tiny wheel in 
the rear. One had to ride it astride, and this was many 
years before ladies discovered that they could ride a horse 
astride without shattering womanly modesty. 

We were very liberal-minded in some respects. Certain 
leading citizens got uproariously drunk in public now and 
then with no loss of prestige. Dick Tyler’s gambling 
house was only two doors from the Merchants Bank, and 
as well known to everybody in town. Even quite small 
school children were aware that respectability lifted its 
skirts and averted its face when passing the dun old house 
with a mansard roof at the end of Ely Street. But we were 
very punctilious about the conduct of respectable ladies. 
Edith Hilton got herself much criticized. However, vastly 
to my relief, she slipped on a linen coat that covered her 
from neck to heels, so I had nothing to blush for when we 
walked downtown together. 

Ben Wistrom’s law office comprised two back rooms 
above a shoe shop on Jefferson Street. You went up narrow 
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stairs, then down a long hall. The first room was 
furnished with two battered desks, half a dozen 
chairs, bookshelves on one wall and an old loungé 
against the other wall. There lay Oscar Hjelm, in 
shirt and trousers, under a ragged blanket. 

Oscar’s father had a dingy little tailor shop next 
to Beck’s livery stable, over on Jackson Street. I 
think he never made anyone a suit of clothes or a 
garment; but he mended and pressed for poor cli- 
ents. He had lost his left eye and wore a black 
patch over the empty socket. His beard was long 
and thin and kinky. His wife was crippled with 
rheumatism. Both spoke broken English. Oscar 
was studying law in Ben Wis- 
trom’s office, and good-natured 
Ben let him sleep on the lounge 
in the front room, since there 
could hardly have been room 
for his long legs in the cubby 
back of the tailor shop where his 
parents lived. 

Oscar was nineteen, but an 
interest in literature had drawn 
us together the year before, 
when he was quitting high school 
to study law. I don’t remember 
how we got hold of a bargain 
book catalogue from Chicago; 
but, volume by volume, as the 
dimes accumulated, we sent 
away for Chaucer, Spenser, 
Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, proposing 
to read every notable author 
mentioned in Taine’s English 
Literature down to the moderns 
My Uncle Clay had a two- 
volume edition of Shakspere, in 
fine print, and Milton. Also, 
Oscar and I could meet evenings 
in our dining room and disturb 
nobody by our green and sappy 
talk. Or, after he took to lodg- 
ing in Ben Wistrom’s anteroom, 
we could meet there 

Only Edith Hilton and I knew 
that Oscar was a poet. At first 
only I knew it, not even Uncle 
Clay being in the secret that the 
verses signed X Y Z which I got him, 

sometimes, to print in his weekly newspa- 

per, The Herder, were written by the tai- 

lor’s gangling son. Uncle Clay wouldn't 

have minded, having only the slightest in- 

terest in poetry anyway. But Oscar was 
very homely and awkward, his big head insufficiently 
thatched with silken straw-colored hair and his big pal 
blue eyes having a rather startled look. He knew every- 
body laughed at his queer father, mimicking the broken 
English, and at him too. His poverty was ridiculous. He 
couldn’t have endured the additional ridicule that would 
naturally have been visited upon him if it were known that 
he aspired to be a poet. 

But Edith Hilton chanced to read an X Y Z sonnet in 
The Herder, and asked me if I knew who wrote it. That 
was different. I felt sure she wouldn't laugh at Oscar; and 
I could hardly have helped telling her anything she asked, 
if I knew it. So I disclosed the secret that it was written 
by the son of the one-eyed Swede tailor on Jackson Street 
Then she must see Oscar; nothing else would do. That 
was rather difficult; but I arranged that Oscar should 
come up to my back yard, then she would stroll over from 
her back yard and be introduced. We all three sat down on 
a broken-backed bench behind our kitchen and she talked 
to him a long while. 

Of course I had praised Oscar’s verses and told him he 
must persevere with them; but I was his friend and only a 
youngster. This woman had been to college in the Hast. 
She treated him as seriously as though he had a diploma in 
one hand and a plug hat in the other. It was his first big 
taste of praise and encouragement. He went away on air 
and on nettles, too, for she had got him to promise to call 
on her at her father’s house the following Sunday after- 
noon. That sort of appalled Oscar, being almost the same 
as advertising him as a poet. I tried, with the tact of a 
camel, to hint Oscar’s qualms about it, which I shared 
Understanding after a moment, she laughed and put her 
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arm around me, in a very embarrassing way she had, ar 


said she’d come over to our dining room. After the second 
th the adoration of a 


meeting Oscar began adoring her wi 


But she hadn’t known he was lodgir 





aog. 


trom’s anteroom 





She sat by the lounge, talking to him until it was time to 
go to the opera house “I’m going to look ir ifter the re 
hearsal, if it isn’t too late,”’ she said at leaving. The lounge 


reminded you of 


broken-backed dog with the mange 


and out in the hall she said to me indignantly, “This is 
rotten!” 
I walked over to the opera house with her, then loafed 


around awhile and returned to Oscar, 


Doctor Barnum had said 


who Was teverisn 





by turns 


keful and drow 


the 


Iness might prove serious unless the patient ollowed 


directions and stayed naoors In order that medicine 


might be taken regularly Ben Wistrom had left his big 
silver watch. I 


By half-past ten I gave up expecting Edith 





Hilton, thinking same, | linge 


with a flicker of hope brisk rap at the 





door and she stepped in, flushed from the exercise in the 


over here She had 





stuffy opera house and a fast walk 


neglected to button up her linen coat. She often discor 


certed me by seeming to forget about her body, whereas 


my impression was that proper young ladies always re- 
membered their bodies and kept them very carefully con- 


cealed. She sat down by the lounge again, but stayed only 
a few minutes 


What I had been hanging around for was the chance of 





but out in the hall I was on edge to 


ask her to button her coat before we went down into Jeffer- 


walking home with her, 


son Street, where there would be plenty of loafers. There 


a mle 


Was OF1Ly 





one dim gas jet in the h Passing along, we 


heard boisterous laughter behind a closed door that gave 





to one of the four rooms occupied by Wolfe Tone Fitzger- 
ald, the 
said Attorney and Counselor at Law, but the tenant’s 

lived up 


They said the rear rooms were 


congressman. The sign on the 


g front-room door 


business in fact was politics. Being a bachelor, he 


here back of his law office 


luxuriously furnished; and stories, at which men grinned, 


them 





were circulated about Fitzgerald is tempera- 


mental and romantic 


Edith Hilton went down the stairs ahead of me. 


When 
} } 


she had nearly reached the bottom her father stepped in 








from the street, stopped at sight of her and spoke louc 


=) 


in anger: ‘“‘What are you doing here? 


Ben Wistrom Came Up and Seized Oscar's Pistol Hand. 
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If sne answered, | didn t hear it i r 
her lips and looked him in the face ater 
her own 
“You ought to have more ser It’s ace 
the colonel exclaimed louder thar e, ar Lug 
arm Her coat flapped ba r ne 
even dressed ' 
By that time I was at t t th ta and ‘ 
colonel’s carriage at the curb, with Sam, the negr 
man, holding the reins Also, half a dozen grinning r 
stood on the sidewall} vatcl g the ne It wa t< 
eleven. Patrons of the salox ere going hom : 
one saloon to another N j t ¢ colonel 
drawing up at tl irl t them in t 
place More idl me up as t blustering , 
I indied ! laughter into t! 1 ie, ich eal f 
man wit! 1} yer in cl ye ; near oices upst s 
somebody coming out Wolfe Tone Fitzgerald's roor 
The carriage drove away and | st ed home on foot 
tingling to get away from the grinning crowd 
Yet it was all simple enough. Colonel Hilton had driver 
to Dolon’s Opera House to take his daughter home it 
i .d a few minutes too late. She had left word thats 
was going over to Ben Wistrom’s office to see Oscar Hjeln 
who was ill. The colonel, alarmed and irritated at the no 
tion of her being abroad alone at that hour, followed and 
burst out angr ly when he saw her | ymprehended the 
tuation, and had no thought of ever hearing of it aga 
Oscar improved from that Wednesday night By Sur 
day he was up and out-of-doors, although a little shaky st 
Edith Hilton was busy with the school affair up to Frida 
night, when the performance was given in the opera house, 
but | reported to he r that Oscar was improving T nat 
week ended school, with the long summer vacation ahead 


to Ben 





n I started uy 


On Monday about half past € 


W istrom’s office, intending to get Oscar to « yme to luncheon 


with me at the cheap restaurant we sometimes patron- 


‘t 


ized The luncheon probably would be griddle cakes and 
cotiee t 


_ at fifteen cents each. I think neither of us could 


have seen the way to pie at five cents extra that day 


I was almost at the head of the stairs when Oscar came 


bursting out of the office door, with Ben Wistrom at his 


heels. The lawyer was one of those broad, barrel-bodied, 


short-legged men. Our wits said his coat tails dra 





The legs would have held up an « 


were not much good for running when 


snow. 


phant, but they 


Ben Was Strong as a Bull. 
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Continued on Page 68 


The Door Opened and Fitzgeratd Looked Out 
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apou to "4 tid 
i i¢ r 
Preacher Zerubbabel 
Rettenmulle 3 iy 
ignt lT or inkie 
t rested upon a 
ne t n slow \ 
one d } horn- 
ndled e and b 
3 blade 
His 
1 
raised 
e al ] 





a moment the steel 





needies lay motior 





in the half-knitted sock. 
Only the young man 
who had come asking 
for advice seemed un- 
concerned. Hesat with 
is chair tilted back 


1inst the side of the 









Agi 
pore llow 

ip 
eyes p 
upor i slor ng pasture. 
Yet there was about 


him, as always, an im- 
pression of motion; as 
hough the cowlick 
the exact center of his 
forehead were actually 
pushing with all its 
strength at his abun- 
dant tawny hair; as 
though his broad shoul- 
ders were actually 
squaring beneath his 
plaided shirt. 

‘This is how I make 
my thoughts about that 
fence,”” be gan old Ze 


rubbabel. “But first 
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Scissors clattered 
sharply upon the floor 
The girl had sprung to 
her feet. For the first 
time she spol 

‘*‘Yes, and what 
would you be doing? 
You would be cutting 
off your face for to spite 
your nose. Every day 
the cow goes and eats 
off the swamp grasses 
and it makes for you 
the good cream and 
butter yet.” 

A pink swirl had 
curled upward under 
her fair skin; and the 
loose brown clusters of 
her hair, clinging child 
ishly inward to her tem- 
ples, seemed to catcl 
the color and to hold 
it there, even after the 
momentary blaze in her 
eyes had smoldered 
down under the aston- 
ished gaze of her father. 
She made ar 





1ecisive 
movement toward the 
door. 

‘“*Hold on now 
commanded Zerubba- 
bel. “‘What is it to you 
where the cow gets its 
wittles?”’ 

“IT am milking it, 
ain’tI?”’ The faint de- 
fiance of her earlier 
speech was gone. Her 
embarrassedeyes 
darted upward, scur- 
ried about like a spirit 


eo? 





I got to goa littie back. 
I know a'ready how 
your pop inherited that 
land to you and Emil——by the halves. That was all familiar 
with me. It was the Monday behind his death he says me 
the question, ‘It’s right, ain’t, to leave it to them by the 
halves?’ And I give him yes. And he says, ‘There it is 
then,’ and he took and made that way with his hand. But 
what I am getting at: He ain’t making this way with his 
hand, but this way. In other words to say, you have got it 
in your thoughts to run the fence eastwards and westwards 
through the fifty; and your pop he was pointing north- 
wards and southwards. How about that now?” 

Conrad Kress brought his chair legs down with a pounce 
and his shoulders did new actually shrug. 

“A sick man! He done well to move his hands any 
which way, so near to hic doom like what he was. Besides, 
1in’t I the oldest? Ain't I the right to say what fur half I 
will take? That’s usual, ain't it?” 

‘It’s usual,”” agreed the preacher; and added stoutly, 
‘But it ain’t usual for one brother to give to another one a 


wamp and not} 





‘Sixteen a Ise,” retorted young Kress. “Sixteen 
good acres out of his twenty-five he has got and that there’s 
enough fur to keep him if he would farm them good. But 
no; he leaves them get all overgrowned and then he works 
till he is near sick to shape them up again. His grasses and 
his weeds they come running into my corn and his hens 
they come overhopping into my garden. And so far forth 
as the swamp goes, ain't he setting there pop-eyed a half of 
his time? He is just like pop was—a-standin’ and a-gapin’ 
on nothin’ and a-thinkin’ on nothin’. You know yourself 
pop made a laugh fur all the farmers; a-buyin’ the swamp 


i then not ever gettin’ the gumption to 











n the first place anc 
ed it out.” 

‘Leave the dead " demanded the other sternly. 
‘Your pop had something where was worth more than a 
That there was his kindness. 


And I make no doubt Emil is like him that way. Yes, it has 


Is exter of « 





v bus! 


me to me still he tapped the blade upon his sole 
wdly—‘*where it ain’t anything in the world more 
ce as what kindness is.” 
Kindness ain’t running no farm,” observed young 


amp tamin’ wild birds 


She Began Jabbing Out Bits of Leaf Motd Rapidly and Continuously. 


Fur Fencing Against You?"’ 


ain’t pulling no weeds. Nor it ain’t building no fence 
either. If pop would have laid the switch at him oftener, 
he wouldn’t have been so spoiled through. And mom 
would have done it, too; ach, my, she took after me that 
way! But pop was pulling always the stick from her. So 
there it is!’ He gestured in short disdain toward a lush 
growth of trees and bushes which bordered Rettenmuller’s 
long pasture. ‘‘ You can corner into him if you want to 
without no line fence; but me, I am going to have a fence, 
and I am going to make it a good one.” 

“Some which way I got the notion you had come to get 
my advices about that fence,”’ observed Rettenmuller. 

The young man scowled; then himself laughed as he 
caught the sidelong amusement of the old eyes upon him. 

“Well, to be sure,” he said boldly, “it’s usual to ask 
preacher would he or wouldn't he. But fur all’’—he tossed 
his tawny mane—‘“‘ what was the rest of us give heads fur 
if we was meant always to use the preacher’s head fur this 
and the other?” 

There are a few people who are so impudent by nature 
that their very charm is enhanced by their impudence; or 
it may even be that whatever of charm they have is in- 
herent in their impudence. Old Zerubbabel looked at the 
richly colored youth tilting in easy strength before him; 
and he thought of his own young body half a century before 
when he had been able to lift a heavier timber than any of 
his fellows, and he sighed. His daughter looked at the 
youth; and she thought vaguely that she would open a 
can of peaches for supper, those big late peaches with the 
rich red flaring beneath their golden down, and she smiled. 

““Well’’—Rettenmuller slowly closed his knife as the 
visitor rose—‘‘I ain’t giving in that your pop had it in his 
thoughts that you wouldn’t divide the swamp and the good 
land by the halves. But on the other hands, if Emil 
wouldn’t do right by the land ” His gaze strayed 
down the length of his pasture and brooded upon the vari- 
ant greens of the swamp, intensified now by the level rays 
of the late afternoon sun. ‘Yes, a line fence. I have 
thought a many times that I and Emil should fence be- 
tween us. A farm without a fence is like a coat with a 


ragved sleeve.” 


“Did You Know Your Brother Was 


seeking escape and were 
caught by the gray- 
yellow eyes full upon 
her, and held. She drew her breath sharply, pulled as 
from some tangible thing and fled into the house. 

The young man looked at the door where she had dis- 
appeared, then at Zerubbabel; and his expression of 
wonder, admiration and faint amusement remained. 

“*She’s near a woman,” he stated. 

“She has only seventeen. But she combed her hairs to 
the top of her head today,’’ countered her father ab- 
stractedly. ‘‘But what was kreistling her over the cow? 
She milks it, yes; but she ketches it up too. And if she 
has got to go into the swamp to ketch it, that makes a 
bigger piece ways for her, ain’t?”’ 

Conrad Kress went down the steps. Then he turned; 
and his eyes and the preacher’s eyes were held by a little 
figure which was starting down the slope of the pasture, 
trailing a forked stick. The long, flushing fingers from the 
west picked up the warmth from the chestnut tumble 
heaped awkwardly upon her bent head and outlined the 
slim blueness of her figure against the green slope. 

“This here is how it goes with me,” said the young man 
suddenly. ‘I want to get good-fixed so I can, now, marry 
when I find a girl where suits me. And you take notice to 
me too!”’ He threw up his arms in a single powerful 
gesture and the muscles all over his body seemed to rush 
upward with them. ‘I could tell you now who is going to 
get the prize fur the best wheat at the Grange Institute. 
No, I ain’t aiming to stay singlewise all my life like Emil 
there. He couldn’t ever marry with no wife, fur he can’t 
keep himself even.” 

“No, the Word ain’t ever giving a man dare to starve his 
wife.”” Zerubbabel hitched uneasily. ‘And with her—fur 
long a’ready I made up my mind that the man where gets 
her has got to be a good purwider or he ain’t getting her. 
But what’s ower her anyhow? Since she was born I 
never heard her speak up sharp and quick that way.’ 

The young man’s eyes pinched down upon the small blue 


’ 


figure and upon the swamp toward which she was straying 

“Tt ain’t only the cow she’s after in that swamp.” He 
laughed his short, possessive laugh. ‘‘Leave me give you 
an adwice now, even if I ain’t no preacher. Build you that 


fence.” He whipped about and strode toward the gate 
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Old Zerubbabel was not the only one who was puzzled by 
the girl’s behavior 


She herself was. She paused as she 


reached the outlying bushes of the swamp and drew the 


pins from her hair. She had a notion that that unaccus- 


tomed weight upon her head was making her feel confused 
and out of sorts She shook the crisp brown tresses and 
hastily rolled them in their wonted fashion at the nape of 


her neck, then took the narrow, shadowed trail 
The place was not, in the accustomed use of the term, a 


swamp, but an oval depression in the otherwise 


ry. Approximately only four acres were given over to 
tules and marsh grasses; and this portion was, in reality, 
the shallow continuation of a small pond near the center 
of the wooded tract. The slope of the ground upon the 
other three sides was imperceptible, owing to the dense 
growth of juniper, cypress, black gum and other trees 
which are tolerant of water about their roots; yet its pitch 
was sufficient to render the ground comfortably dry 
throughout the greater portion of the year. Why the spot 
had been allowed to remain beautiful and unproductive 
in the midst of that thrifty community was a matter of 
yet the 





puzzlement and in some quarters of angry concern 
explanation was probably simple enough. Only the im- 
practical, such as the older Kress, would buy it in the first 
place, when so much land level and ready for tillage was to 
be had upon all sides 

Or had the spot by the very inviolability of years ac- 
quired a certain charm which defied the sacrilege of saw 
and ax blade—a charm akin to that which some very 


sheltered people possess, an innocent self-sufficiency which 





protects from shock by its very helplessness? Sometimes 





this curious charm, this sen 


Kellen Rettenmuller had fe 





of restful assurance when she had stepped within 


} 


shadowed close—always, indeed, in greater or less degree 


until this day. But today she stood looking at her cow as 
it ruminated upon the lush grass and herbs which grew in 
the sunlit fringe without the heavy shadow of the trees, 
and she did not raise her voice in its usual merry hail. 
Why should she? And yet, why shouldn’t she? She stood, 
depressed and uncertain, and cross at herself for being de- 
pressed and uncertain. 

There was a snapping of twigs, a parting of bushes, a 
panting breath and a young man broke toward her. 

“W hy, you didn’t call!”’ 

“‘No, I didn’t call,” she answered dully 
‘I only come.” 


Then, roused 
by the blank of his expression 

He laughed then. 
yes, I did! When you’re around I just come flying like 
my ” He bit off his speech and looked at her in a ban- 
**Guess oncet! My what?” 


‘‘And I knowed you was here. Oh, 


tering ecstasy of excitement. 

He was not akin 
to the shadows of 
his swamp as he 
stood there before 
her, but its sun- 
light. His face was 
round, hisskin was 
fair, his hair, not 
SO ruddy as his 


brother’s, lay 
sheen-smooth 


ipon his wide fore- 


read. Only his 





eyes seemed akin 
to the deep-roote 
solemnity of the 
place; they were 
deep-lashed and 
unexpectedly gray 


in their depths, 
like water tree- 
hung. 

““My what?” he 
demanded again, 
and because he al- 
ways made her 
hink of wings 
when he danced 
like that before 
her, she cried out 
of sudden divina- 
tics, ** Tas 





} en 
qgucks. 


‘rae 


The wood 


wood 
ducks! 
ducks have come 
a’ready. Always 
in May they have 
come, and here it 
ain’t but the hind 
end of April. You 
would guess then - - 
that they had 





“Hold On Now!"’ 




















made hurry to come back to me \ t r r r 
them! You should see oncet! Come : how 

She darted ahead of him uy l e. | Ar wd f t gor é 4 
leaped after her and t ngly caught at t } t ) tg g t 
stopped then and the smile wa f m he m t t ‘ 

Always you ma ely mé r ‘ 

He did not swing at once to the s¢ is? er? ‘ t 
“And that must be, then, becauss ur ( ‘ 
not ‘ YY 

That I am not en Rettenmull A ba f ‘ y 
tartled i naries mad tte the nehe r 
inea of tr rr Ye V-2 , a t wit I r t t 
eyes upon them e murn ! \ ome su the rr 

it me that way either I t r t 
poy Ss eyes er é Vat mo g dee \\ 
“Who was looking yu e you was a—womar he began t on 
demanded i! t t " 

The strange lentl ot tone no r t« S r ng YT et id 
an instant she twisted from hir r sat down upon a not fo 
mossy knee w nh an ancient cypre ad thrust vard Sol g ar g he ‘ w int 
through the damp soil for its own mysteriou irpose inlight of t t But she 
aeration. tru ner t! lf t ly ‘ ida 

‘I ain’t saying where anybod esp was lookingon  ¢ rself star naked a thson sed t 
me. But 1 don’t feel fur seeing no g things tod the revenge ts of an outraged |} 

I only thought ’”’—the boy’s hurt e studied her Strong, shadowy arms reached out a r ~ 
“well, for months back I been thinkir out the day the among the trees, pulled her down to the g en f 
ducks would be coming. You mir n’t you, what hap- her, bade her sper tear } ve) ftey a tin 
pened the day they come a year ba » You mind—oh, and she was a 1 a ween befor that kind ar 
Ellen!’’ Hesank upon the ground and his hand darted to secret place j eager longing ar é but fu 
ward hers, but he withdrew it he kept | eyes erted ‘ er ‘ She j } 4s t bye 
from hin f 1, how t 1 yme é g which had offende ‘ 

n tneir i? 4 ( aid t tne ( ike 
» you Ww per t t, was 1 It is at it er eT ( tnat 
Give me your ain’t on it. Or wasn’t 1, mebbe e had hoped to find hir t wa hir 
anything so well? You look so all ower funr He ng n the grou r t wate 

‘No, I ain’t forgetting.”” Her hands tightened upon t and he had a flutte g thing betwee ‘ hich he 
forked stick and she be gan jal ng out bits of leal mo seemed to bew ng at tnt t } ‘ 
rapidly and continuously. ‘“‘Did you know your brother face at whi: he lo is she hung t seer 
was fur fencing against you?” strange. Asthe greer idowed water st ird 

“Och, so that wasit!’’ he cried relievedly “Youthought its averted pr é a na ne t ! 
it was kreistling me that he would put a fence among us green-white, as though he were ealit r 
But no; I have glad fur it.” spirit of the place 

“You have glad that he takes for himself the good land “T won't make e that I ‘ } 
all? You set still and say him nothing then?’ looked up, not swift t slow : ! 

“But he leaves me the swamp. And think oncet what an imagining rather than a voice, ar } iw her } 
that means to me—to have all this here in peace He can’t 1 nothing Lhe bir vent fl é t 
be setting his hurting s here no more. And here day _ stilled hands a ‘ t down be I n't 
behind yesterday if he n’t goto work anddumpintothe making like that aga she plead é 
pond that half rrel of oil where got the smut ir Onto Her words be va to tun tt tt “ome 
the leaves of the pond lilies he put the black filth of it. Yes, thing black had bubbled upin} she ad tur 
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Continued on 
Commanded Zerubbabel. “‘What is it to You Where the Cow Gets its Wittles?' Page 106 
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ISLANDS OF MYSTERY 


Lhe Dry Tortugas, Queer Fringes of Uncle Sam’s Domaim 
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The Onty Wet Moat in America—!120 Miles 


From the Florida Ceast 


HERE she is, boys! 
per Arthur Swain, of the C, G. 293. 
Looking far ahead into the most 
spectacular of tropical sunsets, I beheld 
the first faint loomings of a place I had 
since boyhood longed to see—-Fort Jef- 


cried Skip- 





ferson, Dry Tortugas. 

Up from a sea of molten turquoise, 
emerald and gold, dim islands were 
arising, one of them topped by a vague, 
mysterious something, a gigantic citadel 
planted squarely in the Gulf of Mexico. 
That so amazing a marvei could exist 
there, 65 miles from Key West and 120 
from Cape Sable, the nearest mainland, 
seemed contrary to reason. At first 
glimpse of it the sense of legendary 
wonders which I had long dreamed as 





enveloping the Tortugas took visible 














form. It thrilled me with a delightful "PHOT 
sense of unreality, as if this were some 
Maxfield Parrish dream city in the far- 
thest Seas of Nowhere 

Swiftly the seventy-five-foot speed 
boat cut westward, right into the sun’s 
eye, flinging warm spray over the drift- 
ing gulfweed, racing a school of joyous porpoises, 
sending the flying fish askitter. We—my wife and I 
gazed with entrancement at the singular apparition of 
Fort Jefferson, now bulking larger. For hours our speed- 
ster had been spurning through magic waters, past low- 
lying Marquesas Key and tragic Halfmoon Shoal, where 
the 1919 hurricane had snuffed out 500 lives. The skip- 
per had been overhauling suspected rum runners, keeping a 
sharp lookout for Cuban dope smugglers and other male- 
factors. His orders were, broadly speaking, to visit Fort 
Jefferson, see who might be there, find out what they were 


} 


doing and make them stop it. 





The Citadel in the Sea 


jie plendid Southern hospitality of Capt. John G. 
- Berry, commander of the Gulf Division of the Coast 
Guard Service, had made us guests of C. G. 293 and her 
snappy crew of seven men. Rare opportunity! And now as 
a climax the fort itself was rapidly resolving itself from a 
dark blot on the horizon into a mighty prison fortress, 
forbidding, gray and grim, sheer-rising from the Gulf. 
The fairy floating castle was becoming ominous in that 
eflulgent splendor gloriously splashed with scarlet and 
purple, with gemlike vermilion, with dazzling gold that 
painted sea and sky. Over its deserted lighthouse and 
, among the tangled wreckage of cyclone- 
devastated steelwork and through blankly staring eyes 
of gun embrasures, the sun shot glares of dying crimson. 
to this most tragic and mysterious of 





+ 


frowning bas 


ions 


Dramatic approac} 
} ’ 
1sies 
Everybody, in a way, has heard of the Dry Tortugas. 
But to refresh our memories of the islands, site of the 
world’s strangest prison, let us pause a moment to note 


that they lie at the extreme western end of the Great Florida 


BY HTMOUSE ESTABLISHMENT, KEY WEST 
Sallyport Light, and One Bastion of Fort Jefferson. The Three Windows Above the 
Port are in the Cell Once Occupied by Doctor Mudd 


By George Alllan England 


Reef. Ten keys comprise the group, the most important 
being East Key, Middle, Sand, Long, Bird, Garden and 
Loggerhead—so named from the immense loggerhead 
turtles that lay their eggs there. The archipelago extends 
perhaps ten miles from east to west. Population there is 
none, except on Loggerhead, where dwells a lighthouse 
crew; and, in the bird-breeding season, one keeper on 
Bird Key. 

Thus practically deserted now, lies a group of islands 
where once jolly wreckers and buccaneers held high revels; 
a group where thousands of men and no few women once 
lived, and where some of the most tragic incidents of our 
history—incidents of tempest, imprisonment, strategy, 
pestilence—once ran their dramatic course. 

I was anxious to land at once on Garden Key, where 
stands the strange citadel in the sea, but our course led 
first to Loggerhead. As we swept past the fort, it stood 
revealed as a titanic stronghold indeed. No wonder, for 
Jefferson is the third largest under our flag; the only larger 
being Fortress Monroe, Virginia, and Fort Adams, in 
Rhode Island. ‘Under our flag’’ is only a figure of speech 
as applied to Fort Jefferson. For many a year no Stars and 
Stripes has flown there. Not even a flagstaff now remains 
upon its battlements. 

So this was Uncle Sam’s vast sea prison! What infinite 
desolation! The heart sank at the idea of life imprison- 
ment there. As the sun glared through those vacant and 
broken embrasures, one thought of the demon ship with 
skeleton ribs in The Ancient Mariner. Viewed from the sea, 
those stupendous surf-battered walls and gigantic bastions 
loom up with the eternal majesty of the Pyramids. 

“How the devil men ever brought all that brick and 
stone and iron out here into open ocean,”’ I commented, 
“‘and how they ever built that, and mounted it with guns, 


gets me 





a Miracte in Masonry 


“Sure, it gets everybody,”’ assented 
Skipper Swain. “It’s by all odds the big- 
gest masonry fort anywhere in America. 
As an engineering feat, it’s got every- 
thing stopped that ever I saw, and I’ve 
seen some!” 

But now we had sped past the fort, 
and Loggerhead was opening out, nearly 
three miles ahead. A long low key it was, 
with palm groves etched upon the sun 
set and with a black-and-white light- 
house tower dominating all. Behind the 
coconut palms slim masts of fishing 
schooners pricked up against the furnace 
glare—a scene for painters! 


Pirates! Treasure! Cyclones! 





4 NGINE telegraph chattered, C. G 
293 slowed, and Bos’n’s Mate Bow- 
ery hove the blue pigeon. Rousing a 
barracuda or two, stirring the iridescent 
and fairy craft of Portuguese men-o’- 
war, we nosed in toward a gleaming sand 
spit. So clear was the water that we 
seemed magically adrift over enchanted 
gardens where purple sea fans waved, where rainbow fishes 
darted among coral prongs. Broad planes of lapis lazuli 
and emerald made the Gulf waters paradisiacal. 

“No bottom at five!’”’ rang Bowery’s cry. ‘“‘A quarter 
less five!”’ Our slim-waisted wasp of a craft began to roll 
heavily. ‘On the mark seven!” 

“Get your anchor ready!”’ the skipper commanded 
Our engines thrashed astern. ‘Drop her!” 

Idly our speedster—really a tiny warship with a machine 
gun and a one-pounder to give her teeth—tugged at her 
hook. The dinghy flumped down. Into it, strangers in a 
land exceeding strange, we descended. Thereafter we were 
pulled ashore over enchanted surfs, with sunset now 
smoldering in lovely umber and burnt orange behind the 
key, and the thinnest little feather of a new moon peeping 
over the coconut palms. All was as alluringly exotic as if 
we'd been in the Paumotus, or wherever tropic isles are 
most fairylike. 

At the high landing stage hospitable keepers met us. 
They had had, of course, no news of our coming. Logger- 
head Light—370,000 candle power and the farthest at sea 
of any lighthouse I’ve ever heard about— has neither cable 
nor wireless. For the most part its isolation is complete 
Yet the men love it; and as for the island’s cat, she hasn’t 
been ashore in fourteen years! 

Acquaintance quickly made, they offered us their best, 
which was wonderfully good. While C. G. 293 departed on 
business of her own, they made us welcome. And after 
supper, on the broad upper gallery of one of the substantial 
brick dwellings, they spun various bits of Dry Tortugan 
lore. 


“Pirates? Buried treasure? Cyclones?” remarked 


Keeper Hall as the vast beam of the light swung its slow, 


solemn pencil against the stars and warm surfs creamed 


along the coral beaches. ‘‘You bet! ’Specially cyclones. 
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We have he-ones here, mister, with hair SE I 
on their chists. The big one of Sep- R nit ™ e the pirate 


tember, 1919—-that was a cooler. It 
finished the Nalbanera, out here Big 


























Spanish liner, with 500 aboard. Radio I 
" picked her up just outside Havana, but 
WW she couldn't get in. Seas too high " K 
\) Next thing we knew she was blowed on f 
' Halfmoon Shoal, near Rebecca. Every 
iN man, woman an’ child was drownded 
| | Nary a one saved.” 
} \) “*Blowed 135 mile an hour,” put in \ 
| Albury, ‘‘an’ the barometer was dowr 
(9 to 27.51. Seas breakin’ right over this 
Hl here island. Wrecked some of our 
i buildin’s. The light stood, though.” 
\ “*Yes,”” Johnson added, ‘but she ( ' ) 
\N vibrated over four or five foot.” ‘ 
M “Inches, you mean,” Hall suggested | 
“No, foot! An’ when a solid brick é , I 
iN tower, 150 foot high, bends over five 
i foot at the top, that’s blowin’ some!” : ; . { 
yy “He'd oughta know,’ remarked a ae SUE EEN SEE - t Captain Eng 
iN Albury. ‘‘He was up there in the heft The Hot-Shot Oven, Where the Defenders of the Fortress Prepared Warm Receptions for Any Foe | 
’ of it, rain an’ all. It rained oceans ; na-fide rate on one 
{ Busted in fourteen heavy plate glasses. The lens spun _ reef tosee what’sdown there —asif who cared! They paint tree, « 
, round so dag-goned fast it run all the quicksilver out o’ the diff’rent kinds o’ sardines, too, an’ feeds ‘em to the fishes hades of Sir Her Morgan, Bart mé ‘ ‘ 
bearin’s an’ nigh wrecked the light. But Johnson, here, to see which kind they like best. They say snappers is the ind Dampier Rir e, L'’Ollor | er 
iy clogged it with ropes at the risk of his life an’ saved it. An’ most educated kind o’ fish there is. Butifthatain’t wastin’ nightly haunt t ‘ t i Ury .ortuga Let 
Ni one time, in a cyclone, the windin’-up crank spun an’ hita money, to find out about fishes’ education, what is I'd who ear 
' keeper’s leg an’ busted it. It ain't all pie out here!” like to know! 
MN ““Most all our coconuts blowed down in °19,”’ said ‘Sure there’s been pirates here—lots of 'em! 
, Johnson. ‘“‘There was hundreds o’ dead birds round the showed us Loggerhead’s greatest mystery, a very 
Hi light —killed by bein’ blowed aginst the tower. Thrushes, wall built of a stone different from any on the islar ady t 
{ banana birds, noddies, gulls —all kinds.”’ here wall used to run right acrost the key. In thi 
‘*What’s more, the key was ail littered up with scales,” time, nobody properly knows who built it, but the o Pre 
i) musingly remarked Albury. “Fish scales, sir, blowed clean at Key West say it’s part of a pirate fort. They say now’ ently we were speeding toward the larger goal of our 
Mi off the fishes in the ocean an’ scattered everywhere!” an’ then a skeleton used to be found here. I know for a trek -the most ar 
Wi fact, long guns has been discovered on the keys. Therewas anywhere built. | 
5) Pirate Tales and Buried Treasure French, English an’ Dutch pirates, an’ the last of "em was _ fortress erir Kteer 
it chased away by the West Indies squadron. Plenty of feet high, designed to mount ) gur et 
, W° SLEPT that night in a vast, high and almost Spanish coin’s been dug up here. Cap'n Benner, that used fortress bes 846 and not vet ever t 
, empty room, its floors scrubbed white asa yacht’s deck, to keep the light here, he got more 'n $1000 in silver over _ be the ene hist t ‘ " f iy 
iif and with shelves laden with wondrous corals and queen’ to East Key. There’s lots more found money too calculable to iffering and deat t t merit t 
q conchs; slept, lulled by murmuring surfs and by palm “Them as knows, claims there’s $80,000,000 in gold be called ama 
( fronds that in the trade wind whispered secrets buried right on this here key. They say there’s a lot hid Fortward-bound, our f of cr ted us 
i Morning found the reddest of suns rising through fur- over at Fort Jefferson too. I know when they was buildin’ and one another with ghost sto f the al ior 
i nace clouds behind Fort Jefferson’s empty-eyed battle- the fort they found a big old English cannon. It had the stronghold ‘hey, it seemed, had ar red there the pre- 
i} ments, afar. We wandered that day vious night, and some 
i along coral beaches of enchantment ; ae i = — nt, ; landed in the moor for the sheer 
\ 1 where pelicans heavily flapped away; ha of vett R ‘ 
f drank fresh coconut milk; ate papaws, é t mbe " ed t 
i ' sweet and buttery; lazed most satisfy- of pest e, ar me 
ingly in this dolce-far-niente enchanted other tragedie é this r 
isle where it is always afternoon. terious a ‘ er an ¢ 
i, One of the keepers showed us the reputatior 
{ buildings of the Carnegie Marine Bio- It’s a spr ‘ t 
} logical Laboratory, bowered amid et ‘ ‘ Sy I \ 
| palms and hibiscus and Australian ginea ’ y 
N pines ere 
“The professors comes here about Old Jeks H 
three months a year,” he explained. the 
f ‘*They jig with crabs an’ snails an’ fish. | I } 
They try to breed our island snails with | . “as 5 
the Bahama specie. Once they got one M é 
live cross-bred baby snail; an’,my dear ey 
man, wasn’t they tickled, though? r rere S \\ 
) They go down in divin’ suits on the Continued on Page 53 
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Free:for:-All Primaries 


_ ECTUAL means must speedily be devised to put 


an end to the expenditure of vast sums, running into 
the millions, for the purpose of swinging primary elections. 
Even when the corrupt use of money in primary campaigns 
cannot be proved, the system is wrong. It has grown out 
of bounds in opposition to the whole spirit of Amer- 
The 


reads with amazement of the millions employed 


ican institutions. It is destructive of democracy. 
nation 
during the Pennsylvania primaries. 

The plea that no law was violated is not a valid defense. 
The paramount fact is that the people of the United States 
simply will not tolerate the expenditure of vast sums by 
the backers of candidates for high public office. Purity of 
elections is perhaps the most indispensable feature of rep- 
resentative government, for without it the will of the voters 
is thwarted, their confidence is forfeited and their obliga- 
tions to government are impaired. 
ssibly there may be no cure for the existing state of 
things except the abolition of the direct-primary system, 
hut in the light of recent happenings, methods of strength- 


ening the law readily suggest themselves. 
Men experienced in practical politics foretold how the 
present system would work out. The weaknesses in the 


system which they foresaw have materialized. A new crop 


if af 


uses has grown up in place of the old one. Pro- 
spective candidates for nominations have been made to see, 
only too plainly, that uniess they have organization support 
the heaviest kind of financial backing, they will too 
often have only a Chinaman’s chance to win an important 
nomination 
The old convention system of selecting candidates was 
Every sort of swapping, trading, logrolling 
and of trickery known to politics was em- 
| At some stage of the proceedings there were likely 
to be sudden shifts of position, the carrying out of secret 
inderstandings and 


And 


sionally brazen choice of candidates, it was usually possible 


all sorts of dirty work at the cross- 


vads yet, with all these defects and with the occa- 


to fix responsibility upon a single boss or upon a single 


small and powerful group. Everyone knew, with at least 


reasonable aceuracy, who was responsible for the more 


mportant nominations; and this knowledge frequently 


dictated the choice of good candidates. Candidacy under 
the old method was predicated upon a certain standing in 
organization circles. It was not a free-for-all contest and 
no one pretended it was. The new method as it is working 
out in practice is free for all—especially demagogues and 
those who have the price or who can get the price for a 


million-dollar primary. 


Free Speech 


LTHOUGH bristling with practical difficulties, the 
A question of free speech is one concerning which 
the citizen must have well-defined opinions. Books by the 
hundred and platform utterances by the thousand cover 
the subject theoretically. The rub comes in its everyday 
application. 

History as well as common sense teaches the simple 
lesson that severe repression often proves its own undoing. 
Impeach as we may the motives or character of the adven- 
turous spirits responsible for the French and Russian 
revolutions, yet there is more than a suspicion that their 
bloody and tyrannous strangle holds came about partly 
because of the previous régimes of suppression as well as 
corruption. One extreme leads to another; if the pendulum 
swings too far one way, it does not come to rest until it has 
gone to great lengths in the opposite direction. 

Blest is the country in which the natural steam of youth 
is allowed to escape through a million harmless and un- 
noticed vents, rather than pent up for the inevitable explo- 
sion. There is no sadder spectacle than the middle-aged 
college alumnus who suddenly becomes shocked because a 
small group of sophomores or juniors in his dear old alma 
mater have decided to form a club of purple souls, or 
socialists, or something of the sort. 

Hard pressed, indeed, is the experienced dean or presi- 
dent caught between the half-divine, half-calflike enthu- 
siasm and effervescence of the undergraduate and the 
and harder headedness of an 


hardened arteries 


unsympathetic but outspoken alumnus whose memory of 


even 


his own undergraduate intellectual ferment has been 
erased as noiselessly and painlessly as night blots out day. 

For it is just as natural for a sophomore to join a socialist 
club as it is for him to knock out flies in the backyard 
behind the fraternity house in the hour after luncheon 
when he ought to be studying. It is just as normal for him 
to go through a period of unbelief as it is for him to change 
the style of his cravat. It is part of his mental growing 
pains. Except with an abnormal minority, belief follows 
unbelief, and sanity presses hard upon phantasies. There 
must be doubt in the young before there can be conviction. 

Stevenson said that it is as right for a young man to be 
imprudent and exaggerated as it is for an old man to turn 
gray. Don’t worry about your daughter becoming un- 
settled, said the president of a women’s college in a recent 
speech; the danger is that when she leaves college she will 
become all too settled, losing her enthusiastic thought and 
desire to make the world better. 

The ferment in the young is nothing but the regular 
movement of history. Each generation must have its out- 
bursts against the old fogies. This is nothing new; it has 
always been and always will be. Those of high-school and 
college age and a little older invariably find fault with the 
beliefs and theories of their elders, to become in their turn 
men and women of settled conviction. It is part of prog- 
ress, almost a biological necessity in the march of the 
generations. 

Unfortunately the normal and wholesome discontent of 
youth often becomes confused in the public mind with the 
antics and vaporings of a neurotic minority in the body 
politic. The practical difficulty is to draw the line between 
the natural imprudence and exaggeration of youth and 
the trouble-making proclivities of merely meddlesome or 
actually destructive elements. With the increase of edu- 
cation we must expect an enlarged variety of smartness on 
the part of individuals or organizations, the emphasis of 
whose activities indicates mental derangement, despite a 
cloak of intellectual respectability. 

Out of an utterly complacent satisfaction with existing 
conditions harm is likely to come. But harm also comes 
from stirring up the pot merely for the sake of seeing it 
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boil. 
whose job seems to be to magnify petty incidents, meaning- 


We have plenty of individuals and organizations 


less in themselves, into national issues. If a professor has a 
personal quarrel with the president of an educational insti- 
tution, there are organizations ready at instant notice to 
send their representatives to the spot to make out a case 
for the suppression of academic freedom. 

We are plagued with organizations and individuals whos 
It is 


so much their doctrines as their manners which aré 


business it plainly is to carry chips on both shoulders 
not 
offensive. They advertise themselves as red as possible, 
and then demand the right to speak to school children. A 
frightened superintendent or principal, uncertain where 
his duty lies, refuses permission, and then the fat is in 
the fire, which is exactly where the trouble maker wants 
it to be. 

Finding and inventing fractures in the right of fre 
speech has become a well-established industry, carried on 
by highly organized trouble-making bodies. Many of them 
are not so revolutionary in their beliefs as they want people 
to think. Their members tear around the country seeking 
by every known device to make a martyr out of someone 
who has merely made a fool of himself. 

People who favor unbounded freedom of speech and 
those who are thinking chiefly of the danger of destructive 
propaganda, both overlook the fact that these matters are 
pretty well governed by definite law. Usually it is better 
to let the pink say his speech without protest, and then 
hold him responsible for what he says under the law as it 
exists. 

We know it is criminal to advocate the destruction of 
existing government by force, and if a person so advocates 
he should not play the cry baby by asking the same govern 
ment to protect him. The laws also forbid indecent and 
obscene utterances. If enforced, they would usually pre 
vent any great harm being done by excesses of either the 
spoken or the printed word. 

There is no denying the existence in plentiful numbers 
of the gadfly type of self-appointed meddlesome busy- 
bodies, always seeking a chance to intrude themselves into 
local and unimportant misunderstandings with a view to 
making large issues out of small incidents. But an attitude 
of wise tolerance must not be destroyed by petty annoy 
Ridicule 


against much of the misdirected zeal from which the 


ances. and indifference are better weapor 
cou! 
try suffers than the heavier weapon of force. 

An important religious body in recent convention as- 
sembled, denounced bathing revues and beauty contests as 
Would it 


referred to such exhibits as cheap and vulgar, and saved the 


“‘bad, all bad.” not have been wiser to have 


stronger adjective for a more dire occasion? 
In the same way it does not pay to use the heaviest artil- 
lery against the warped activities of that exceedingly small 


] 


minority of the population which gets a thrill from being 


considered red in its leanings. The law presents a suffi- 
ciently powerful weapon to bring the really destructive 
As for the 


larger number who play with fire as a means of expressing 


members of this group up with a round turn. 


their egos, a calm and unruffled permission to shout their 
Many 
make a business of hunting for suppressions of free s 


heads off is the deadliest of insults. of those who 
peecn 
would be mortally hurt if their activities went unopposed. 
They thrive on hostility and threats to silence them. 

To permit persons who hold extreme views on economic, 
social and religious subjects to inflict their soap-box discon- 
tent upon school children seems of doubtful wisdom, for the 
very simple reason that children do not know what it is all 
about. But for university students or adults in the outside 
world to be deprived of attending lectures or speeches 
devoted to intellectual excesses through the refusal to give 
a speaker permission to use a hall, only endows with ficti- 
tious importance what are in all probability pointless, 
senseless and half-baked views. If sufficiently ventilated, 
error has a wonderful way of correcting itself. 

After all, a sound citizenship must be exposed now and 
For the 
most part people recognize buncombe when they hear or 


then to more or less silly extravagance of ideas. 


read it. It evaporates when it strikes the air, and the cit- 
izen, half amused and half indifferent, pauses for only a 
{ft 


IS OWn alnialrs. 


fraction of a minute, and goes about } 
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SHANKS HIS MARE 


swcatysinceoncias LOY LIDWARD PAYSON 


back in 1857, when I 


out the Bloomingdale road to 


recover a box of hot-house flowers for Mr 





James Gordon Bennett. The flowers were to 


have been left at the Herald to be picked up 


by a courier en route to Washington, for de 


livery to the wife of the Postmaster-Genera 


hut the teamst 


then a boy of all work in the editorial offices, 


er forgot to leave them. I was 


and when I learned what had happened I 
volunteered to overtake the wagon 
On the way back I hopped aboard a horse 


car only to find I didn’t have a nickel to pay 





my fare I explained the situation to the 
conductor, and he kindly allowed me to ride 
free, sending his compliments to the famous 
editor 
When I delivered } message throug 

Frederick Hudson, who was then managing 
editor, my salary of three dollars a week wa 
doubled! But the really important thing to 


me was that I was ordered to write my first 


piece for the paper, telling the story of the 
chase and how the conductor’s kindness had 


made possible the dispatch of the flowers ir 
good condition 

It was regarded as quite an exploit, th 
little jaunt of eight or ten miles. I was nin 
teen at the time, and during the effort I 
thought nothing of it 

It is more than likely that I might never 
have walked that far again if it had not t 


or the publicity, which made me aware ol 


the fact that I had far more natural endur- 


ce afoot than the average man or youth. | 

gan to cast about for opportunities to dis- 

iy my prowess as a long-distance pede 
trian, and in 1861, after various amateur 


tests, I walked from Boston to Washington to 
attend the inauguration of Abraham Lin- 


| 


oln-—and missed it by half a day! But the 
fact that I had covered 443 miles in 208 hour 


brought me more publicity, and encouraged 





me to keep the idea in mind during six years 
newspaper reporter, concert manager, 
book salesman and other odd jobs until my 
first professional hike—1326 miles from Portland, Maine, 


‘ago, in one hour and twenty minutes less than 





twenty-five walking days I had fixed for the journey 


The Footpath to Health 


XN INCE then I’ve walked, I dare say, farther than any man 
).) alive. How far my wanderings have taken me I do not 


know It was reckoned hard on 100,000 miles back in 


1910, when I crossed the continent afoot from Santa 
Monica, California, to New York, a distance of 3500 miles, 
n seventy-six days, twenty-three hours and ten min 
utes—in my seventy-second year. At that time I was be- 
ginning to think of retirement, but three years later | 


walked from New York to Minneapolis 1546 miles— in less 








than sixty days, and in my eighty-fourth year I made an- 
‘ther comeback with a 500-mile trip from Buffalo to New 
Y orl And those figures are only for my professional 
appearances over measured routes. If I have walked 

(),000 miles on my business I've done at least half that 
much more for fun! 

And it was fun, nearly every mile of it. I wouldn’t want 
to repeat a certain four miles on my hands and knees along 


a railroad track in the Rockies on my first trip to the 


coast, when I was seventy-one and too frail to stand 


pursued a teamster from the old ‘| Ne Mel tf YY 
Herald office in New York far ob S Ol Q 1®) V 


Natural Way the Right Way 


the Veteran Long-Distance Watker 


Edward Payson Weston, 


for a man’s healt 


keep under way in 


days of the worst storm 


If I told you thata 


I might be accused of beli 


again that the Lord intended me to be 


seventy could make 


ng to the open road and 


too far gone to be salvaged 


walking, and the 
for more distance 


And as for the younger men, 


watching the mad pace of 


Continued on Page 
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Mournful Numbers 


HERE in the attic 
the dust encumbers 


Days inal cre gone, 


T fe he 
} ne f 
/ } ] 
r 
j fas of yore 
We} / c ale } in ‘ 
escape from ringin 
{vain I el J | ( 


rick le, 
is in my youth, 
When i] left the house to de- 
it a nickel 


pos 


Ina sound proof hooth. 


{nd I hear the operators " 
. DRAWN BY E0GAR E, DE GRarr 


tittor, Mrs. Van Gelt, Whose Gems Have Been Greatly Admired by the Underworld, Taking Her Motor Constitutional 


is ] would coo 


Passionately to the dark transmitter, 


Vy heart awakes, a: if roused from slumber 
By a telephone bell 
Quick! I will call again the number 


tsrce loved £0 We ll! 


I breathe the syllables recollected 
‘«“oa;or" 
ed 4X. 
But Central answers, ‘‘ Disconnected!”’ 
How true! How true! Morris Bishop. 


Quaint Old Mid-Victorian Customs 


Stilt Followed in Some Places, They Teli Me) 


\ 7JALKING 
Reading 
Being courteous 
Spending Sunday at home. 
Really lifting your hat to a girl. 
Taking the marriage ceremony seriously. 
Listening to the opinions of old folks. 
Acknowledging that you like poetry that rimes. 


Riding in a street car for pleasure. 
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Preferring wine to hooch. 
Having children. 
Making your children behave. 


F. F. Harbour a 


Modernizing the Masters 


HE Tin Pan Alley vandal takes a melody by Handel 
And he gives it just a slightly different twist; 
Then to his tuneful sherbet adds a major strain by Her- 
bert, 
Or a minor from a rhapsody by Liszt. 
The gist of his creation lies in clever imitation 
Of the stirring notes the opera singer croons. 
The syncopated beaux arts will not yield a modern Mozart 
When it’s such a cinch to jazz the ancient tunes. 


The raucous hurdy-gurdy plays a cuckoo song by Verdi 
Or a sentimental ballad by Bizet. 

From Reginald De Koven, Wagner, Weber and Beethoven 
Come the rhythms that our dancing feet obey. 

The gay refrains that Haydn took a just creative pride in 
As a mammy song our fancies now intrigue ; 

The mournful blue that dope u nay be borrowed from an 

opus 

















Crazy to be a Movie Star—Our Dora Leaves Podunk, and Uncte Ezra Says: “‘Yer Dern 
Tootin', Them Picture Fotks Will See Her Sign on the Dotted Line" 
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ORES 


By an Off nbach, a Schi 





he riora Gri }. 


First came the school of rag 
fi ie, she ‘ rcacophony “i 


jag time, 


hen syn phonic azz, har 
,7 
nonious and toi 
And tho igh our songs are 
Ri 


muted, all too offen they 


are looted 

() recruvled fron he 
. _— 

assie long-age 

hi hette rT days are conming 


and the songs you'll hear 





music, will console. 

La him who ill he clere 
Brave, original ¢ 
deavor 


Will forever be the rie 


Conservative 


“wt didn’t vour bo 
take that job run 


nin’ one of them elevators 





in the new office build- 
ing?”’ 

“Well, you see, at first they said it would be only ten 
stories high and that would ’a’ been all right, "cause Billy 
kin count that high all right, but when they made it nine- 
teen stories, Billy figgered ’twan’t worth while to learn t: 


count that high.” 


Christopher Voter, Who Will Always 
be Very Young 


With Apologies to Mr. A. A. Mitne and Ever 
So Many Other People 


HEY'’RE changing guard at Washington's palace 
Christopher Voter went down with Alice 
It must be grand to he long to the guard. 
“ Now the Old Guards’ life is terrible hard,” 
Says Alice. 
The 4’ T¢ changing guard at VW ashington’s pal 1Cé 
Christopher Voter went down with \lice. 
The Old Guard sticks to its se niry hor 
- The {soy Ur. Stearns looks afte r their soc 
Says Alice. 
They're changing guard at Washington's palace 
Chri fopher Voter went down with Alice. 


Continued on Page 78 








Our Dora Away Off in Hottywood — Note: Dot Designates Dora at the Bottom of the 
Line, Where She Sees Them All Sighin’ 
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Three hearty soups for 
the summertime meals! 


You will select CAMPBELL’S VEGETABLE SOUP when you 
desire an abundance of fine garden vegetables, with invigorating beef 
broth, cereals, herbs and seasoning. 

You will select CAMPBELL’S VEGETABLE-BEEF SOUP when, 
in addition to a plentiful quantity of vegetables, you wish tender and 
nourishing pieces of beef to satisfy the appetite. 

You will select CAMPBELL’S BEEF SOUP when your taste is 


for an even greater quantity of the beef, with the flavor and 


Cc ° - 1 1 ° 2 
rx \ nourishment of vegetables besides. 
:,) a 1 Your summer meals should have one hot dish—it’s so stimulating 
Biz , and beneficial. What a welcome relief to have such tempting soups 
+ hi as these in your pantry! Already cooked! So easily served! 
is 
See 








These Campbell’s Soups taste best 
when the water is added COLD, thx 
soup brought to the boiling p 

allowed to simmer, and then served 


HOT. 


Delicious! 
Substantial! “4 
Convenient! ( 
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He Spent One Long Day Delving There, and Each Let: 
ter He Read and Each Book He Opened Added a Brush 
Stroke to the Panorama of the Past 


x 

VERLOOK, returning the day before to the valley 
where his boyhood lay, had found in his first glimpse 
of June something which raised up old memories 
r before his eyes, which seemed to open rifts through the 
clouds that veiled the future, The belated recognition of 
the apparent fact that she was married to Pot checked this 
process of awakening in him; Will Hepperton’s revelation 
of the actual state of affairs loosed it once more. Only, as 
he turned back toward the valley, hurrying toward her, he 
had a moment’s faint fear; stopped on the border of the 
wood and stood, considering. It was as though his instinct 
discovered danger in the situation now; as though still 
warnings whispered in his heart and bade him hold and 
draw aside. But he brushed these misgivings behind him 
and his feet took wings; and he dropped down the rocky, 
rutted road through the wood and came to Pot’s place 
and turned into the farmyard, sought the kitchen door. 
He moved in haste, as though time lacked for what he 
meant to do; but he had not at all considered what this 

was he meant to do or say. 

It had not occurred to him that she might not be here; 
but though he knocked two or three times, nowhere within 
the house did any movement sound. The kitchen was 
empty, the kettle steaming lazily upon the back of the 
stove, the place all put to rights and readied for the day. 
“With the baby somewhere,”’ he thought, and knocked 
igain, resoundingly, till at last he was convinced she was 
ot here, and he felt ludicrously disappointed and went 
out toward the barn to find Pot and ask for her. 





But Pot was nowhere near the house; off somewhere in 
he fields ne doubt And Overlook, walking slowly back 
ird the road, kicked at the turf in an astonishing dejec- 
ind grinned at himself while he did so 
‘Forgot your groceries, too,’’ he said derisively. ‘“‘ And 
a rgot to telephone about the car—-like a darned fool! 


He was amused to discover that these forgetfulnesses did 
greatly distress him; it seemed to be of no particular 
moment that hé would have to walk back up the ridge to 

rner again. There was here no haste or hurry at all; 


rticular tasks awaited him; nothing but the quiet 



















routine of life; nothing to do 
but live. To have wasted in this 
fashion an hour or two of his 
New York day would have been 
little short of sacrilege, but the 
hours here were of small ac- 
count. There were so many of 
them, drifting peacefully. 

He came to the road, and he 
was about to turn up toward 
the Corner when he heard the 
sound of a voice—the 
voice and the laugh- 
ter ofachild. It came 
from the brookside 
toward the bridge. 
June must be there, 
he thought, with 
May’s children, 
whom she_ tended; 
and he went that 
way, moving slowly, 
willing to see her 
without himself be- 
ing seen. 

As he approached 
the brook he heard 
splashing water, and 
the little girl laughed 
again. The child 
must be wading, he 
decided, on that sand bar at the lower end of the pool 
below the bridge. A moment later he saw her; and be- 
yond, at the same time he saw June lying there. 

The pool was 
bordered with al- 
ders, which 
reached out above 
the water before 
rising toward the 
sun, so that their 
fronts were like 
the bosoms of 
wind-swollen 
sails. At its upper 
end the old bridge 
crossed; a bridge 
of weathered 
planks and tim- 
bers laid on great 
squared logs. The 
gray birch with 
roots like a ladder 
leaned from the 
bank at the west 
abutment of the 
bridge. Upstream 
there lay the for- 
est, through 
which the brook 
came singing over 
the shallows, 
dancing and 
splashing as 
though disturbed 
by the feet of 
children running 
there. Below the 
pool, across the 
lip of the sandy 
bar, the water 
tilted smoothly, 
curled over a hid- 
den log and cut 
deeply into the 
bank beyond. 
And downstream, 
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too, the brook was screened with alders; so that save from 
the bridge the sand bar was not visible. It lay in a pit of 
sunlight banked with green; and across it, as the brook 
flowed, there flowed a little current of cool and healing air. 

June, when her morning’s tasks were done and no others 
immediately waited, liked to come down here from the 
farmhouse and lie for a while along the warm sand. She 
had come thus today, carrying the baby, not yet a full 
year old, and leading small Junie by the hand. 

Junie was active and gay; she was sure to get into the 
water, so June took off the child’s simple garments and 
laid them by. The baby she set on the sand; and he was 
content, tasting bits of wood, pebbles, grains of sand in the 
assiduous search for food which so completely preoccupies 
the infant mind. 

And June herself, drowsy in the sun, lay along the bar 
while the baby crept beside her; and small Junie, moving 
contentedly in the shallows which lapped about her chubby 
ankles, splashed and shouted in the water there. 

Thus they were when Overlook came upon the bridge; 
and he came quietly, and stood quietly, watching with a 
slow smile. Something clouded his eyes, something filled 
his throat while he watched. The little girl’s round body, 
struck by the sun, was white as marble by the dark pool, 
pale against the tawny sand. She waded to and fro, stoop- 
ing to pick up pebbles from beneath the surface, squatting 
to slap at the water with her palms and shriek with delight 
when it splashed upon her. She sat down in it and slapped 
at her feet; she rolled on her fat stomach and kicked and 
dug with her hands in the wet sand. She discovered a frog 
with only its eyes out of water near an old stub by the 
bank, and cautiously approached the thing, studying it 
with a silent intensity of interest. Withdrew again without 

(Continued on Page 28) 





He Saw Her Sitting a Little Way Off Where the Sun Streamed Through Her Hair 
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Continued from Page 26 


usturbing it, and presently [forgot its presence there as 
he renewed her pla 
June, Overlook saw, lay as though she slept; one arm 
was flung across her eyes, the other lay relaxed along the 
I ialf embracing the little boy baby by her side. She 
lay on her ba - and her dress, that same blue dress 
scrubbed so clean, seemed to be pressed down upon her 
rd the rht, as though she were standing front to 


ont with a thrusting wind Save the slow rise of her 


bosom, there was no movement in her at all; not so much 
a finger stirred: and her hair, loosened a little, slept 
about her sleeping head, kept from the harsh pollution of 


cerchief outspread. 





While Overlook watched, unmoving, the little boy 
he relaxed, his head upon her shoul- 





eemed to be wv 
And Overlowix saw her arm, whether in sleep or no, 

irl more closely about him, loose again when presently he 
1 to me his as though, even though she 

e} nstinctively she tered him when he came to her 
lter, released him when he wished to brave the 


vorld alone. The man discovered in this one gesture all the 
ence of maternity; found ail the motherhood of woman 
ne woman—in this one woman who was in her own 

And he thought, content to stand there thoughtfully, 
that there are many things in woman which may attract a 
man. He had known other women; though he had never 


married, yet he might have done so if he chose. There had 


been a girl who for a time was his secretary; she wore an 
efficient attraction day by day. She was gay when he 
hed gayety in her, quiet when he would be still; she had 
ntelligence he learned te respect and a friendliness at 
ch he warmed himself. He had sometimes thought 
own unspoken phrase came back to him now—that she 
vuld be good fun as a wife for any man. He liked her, but 


ver longed for her and never spoke his liking; and she 
married a young bond salesman out of Harvard and he 
never saw her any more. He had seen other girls with 


youth and friendliness and laughter. There were hundreds 


of them at every big football game, and they were pleasant 
to look upon; so Overlook always managed to get tickets 
to the games. But he was content to look on them with 
pleasure and see them go their way. 

And there were other women he had known who drew 
men about them, playing skillfully a skillful game, awaken- 
ing a nervous fire. But it was a fire which burned without 
warming; there was in them no friendliness; it was rather 
the remote and cruel riddle of their hearts which made 
men seek them out. 

“A riddle draws a man,” thought Overlook. ‘The 
sphinx was female too.” 

He smiled faintly, watching the scene there on the 
strand. It might be, he confessed, the mystery in June 
which enabled her thus to possess his thoughts. 

‘“*But I don’t believe that’s it,”’ he decided. ‘‘Something 
else —something in her hidden. She’s puzzling, but that’s 
not all. Something besides. You can’t help knowing she 
might be beautiful.” 

He felt the inadequacy of this; sifted and sorted and 
analyzed his impressions, seeking a name for them. And 
he became so absorbed in these speculations that he forgot 
to remain inconspicuous. He lighted a cigarette, and the 
movement and the flare of the match caught the little girl’s 
eye, so that she stood where she was, in the shallow water, 
looking at him in a swift, discovering dismay. And then 
she turned and fled from him toward where June lay, and 
caught at the woman’s garment; and June opened her 
eyes, lifting her arm that had shielded them, and she spoke 
softly to the little girl, then saw Overlook on the bridge 
the length of the pool away. 

She saw him first while still she lay at length, turning her 
head that way; and he had forgotten how blue were her 
eyes. She saw him and rose, smoothly, to sit erect, reas- 
suming dominion over her body, ordering her limbs, ad- 
justing her skirts to cover them. And she watched him 
gravely, and turned her head to speak to the little girl, and 
looked toward Overlook again. 

He said ruefully, ‘I’m sorry I frightened her; tell her 
not to be afraid of me.”’ 
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““They know if you like them,” she told him, not ac- 
cusingly at all. 

He laughed softly. ‘‘Why, I do like them,” he protested. 
**I don’t know much about children, but I do like them, 
June.” 

She bowed her head a little, made no reply to this; and 
then she looked up at the sun. “‘ Pot said you’d gone to the 
Corner,” she told him. “I didn’t look to see you back 
before noon.” 

There was no explanation he could make to her; he felt 
a faint chagrin. ‘‘I’m—on a vacation,” he said lamely. ‘‘I 
refuse to be responsible and efficient for a day or two. I 
ran into Will Hepperton and talked awhile with him 
didn’t go to the store at all.” 

She did not comment on this, but he felt that even her 
silence demanded a reply. “I’ve been wandering around,” 
he continued. ‘‘Everything I see around here reminds me 
of something. A lot of things to think about.”” He addeda 
moment later, “I saw your old house was closed. Will told 
me May died, and your father.” 

“Yes,” she said slowly; not with sorrow, but as though 
these things were only a part of life, and life was not to be 
catechized. He was struck again by this; that there was 
no self-pity in her anywhere. And he looked where the 
little girl had gone back to her play again. June paid her 
no heed, revealed no least embarrassment in the fact that 
the child’s round body was bare. He thought another 
woman in these hills would, discovering him there upon 
the bridge, have caught up little Junie to cover her—was 
sure of it. 

He was even a little disturbed himself that this naked 
baby should play about so openly between them; and he 
chuckled inwardly at his own perturbation, even while 
he weighed and analyzed June’s lack of it 

“It’s curious,”’ he said aloud at last. “‘Things seem to 
have shrunk here. I was as big when I went away as 1 am 
now, I think. 3ut the roads seem shorter and the houses 
smaller, and this bridge used to be a lot longer than it is 
now, if my memory is good for anything at all.”’ 


Continued on Page 44 





“I Whittled Out a Windmill for Little June, and She Made Up With Me and We're Good Friends 











Now. June Seems to Approve"’ 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT +++ BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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XVII 
FIW moments later they left Peter Fogg D ° about, waiting patiently. The faces of most of 
the neatly manicured lawn By Earl Derr Biggers them were vital and alive, unforgettable. Here 
I Madden’s empty palace. In 2 were people who had known life—and not too 
e the lown the avenue, then turned ILLUSTRATED BY Ww. H. D. KOERNER much happiness—-in many odd corners of the 
m ‘ world. Nearly all the 
wae t a men wereinunilorm 
\W t did 1 war picture no 
t yf that?’’ Bol doubt Bob Eden 
ed heard natches of 
N ick ou a French, German, 
me spanisi he saw n 
( hrugged the eyes about him a 
rifles, mostly. But hundred stories mor 
les sometimes blo real and tragic thar 
ym big. Detective any these people would 
isiness consist of ever act on the silver 
screen 
plac **Leading men and 
é women are standard 
zed, more or les 
ef Said la Wend 
rut ext i 
it t t ' 4 ‘ nt A 
WW ou talke 30 
Ma of then ) i 
ol amazed. | nsand 
lay, but did not go a 
de When ques past lont 
ionead about gain counte ) 
daughter, he repli i e dollars d 


that she was well and 


lid be along soor 


ib 
What else? A thing 
we knew before—that 
Madden was afraid of 


Delaney. 
Also that Delaney 

followed queer proies- 
on 
“What profession? 
Be more explicit.” 

Chan frowned. “If 
only I could boast ex- 
pert knowledge of 
mainiand ways. How 
ibout you? Please do 
a little speculating.”’ 

Eden shook his 
head. “Promised my 
father I'd never spec- 


ulate. Just as well, 





too, for in this case 


i’d get nowhere. My 
brain—if you'll par- 
don the mention of 
one more unsignificant 
detail—is numb. Too 
many puzzles make 
Jack a dull boy 


The taxi landed 





them at the station 


whence hourly 





gses $$$ $$$ 
ran to Hollywood, and 
they were just in time 


+ 


to connect witn the 


» twelve-o’clock run. Back up the hill 
ind over the bridge spanning the arroyo they sped. A 
world lay about them—tiny stucco bungalows tinted 


ink or green, or gleaming white, innumerable service 








tations. In time they came to the outskirts of the film 
city, where gayly colored mansions perched tipsily on min- 
ature hills. Then down a long street into the maelstrom of 
He wood’s business district 
‘Xpensive cars honked deliriously about the corner 
e | lighted, and on the sidewalk milled a busy 
throng, most of them living examples of what the well- 
dre man or woman will wear if not carefully watched. 
i d the et 
VW ir step, Cha ” Eden advised. ‘ You're in 
aut man’s paradise He gazed curiously about 
n ‘The most picturesque factory town in the world 
ve ig her ‘ the smoking chimneys 
Paula Wende vas waiting for them in the reception 
om of the studio with which she was connected. ‘‘Come 
ng e said I'll take you to luncheon at the cafe- 
ind then perhaps you'd like to look around a bit.” 
( eyes sparkled as she led them across the lot and 


ned with the false fronts of imaginary 


They Stood Amazed at the Scene Before Them. 








the extra ed ont 
the se ind too 
ill ts S it Ss +? 
7; a ( 
wat 1 is ted 
r lent he ¢ ild 
stay here forever. B 
Bob Ede saa i 
g in that love 

tue becar 
restless 

This is a ‘ 
well, ne aid Bu 
we have VO to dad 
How about Eddie Bos 
ton?” 

I have his addres 
ior ou,’ the g 
plie d I do ] 
whether you’ll d 
him in at this hou 


An old man ap 


Eden recog 
nized the veterar 
player who had been 
yesterday at Mad 


den’s ranch—the a 








dwellings. ‘‘ My oldest girl would exchange the favor of the 
gods to be on this spot with me,”’ he remarked. “I shall 
have much to relate when I[ return to Punch Bow! Hill.” 

They lunched among the film players, grotesque in 
make-up and odd costumes. ‘“‘No postman before,”’ said 
Chan, over his chicken pie, ‘‘ever encountered such inter- 
esting walk on his holiday. Pardon, please, if I eat with 
unashamed enjoyment and too much gusto. New experi- 
ence for me to encounter food I have not perspired over 
myself in person.” 

“They’re taking a picture on Stage Twelve,” the girl 
explained when luncheon was finished. “It’s against the 
rules; but if you’re not too boisterous I can get you in for 
a look.”’ 

They passed out of the dazzling sunshine into the dim 
interior of a great building that looked like a warehouse. 
Another moment and they reached the set, built to repre- 
sent a smart foreign restaurant. Rich hangings were in the 
background, beautiful carpets on the floor. Along the 
walls were many tables with pink-shaded lights, and a 
resplendent head waiter stood haughtily at the entrance. 

The sequence being shot at the moment involved, evi- 
dently, the use of many extras, and a huge crowd stood 


‘what's All This?" Inquired the Lean Man 


~— tor known as Pop. 


‘“*Hello,’’ cried 


“Maybe Pop can help you.”’ She hailed him. ‘Know 
where we can find Eddie Boston?” she inquired 

As Pop joined them Charlie Chan stepped back into a 
dark corner. 

“Why, how are you, Mr. Eden?” the old man sa 
‘You want to see Eddie Boston, you say?” 

“T’d like to—yes.” 

““That’s too bad. You won’t find him in Hollywood 

““Why not? Where is he?” 

“On his way to San Francisco by this time,’’ Pop 
swered. ‘‘At least, that was where he was going wher 
saw him late last night.” 

“San Francisco? What’s he going there for?’’ asked 
Eden, amazed. 

*‘One grand outbreak, to hear him tell it. You know, 


f money.” 


looks to me like Eddie’s come into a bit of 
‘“*He has, has he?’”’ 
“‘T met him on the street last night when we got in from 
the desert 
‘Had some rush business to attend to, Pop,’ he says. ‘I’m 
off to San Francisco in the morning. Things are looking up 


Now the picture’s finished, I aim to take a little jaunt for 


Eden’s eyes narrow ed. 


1 


He’d come by train, and I asked him why 


Continued on Page 33) 
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popular bran food in the world. 


Enjoy it as a breakfast cereal with milk or 
; , cream. Try it in combination with fresh fruits 
Work is his master. It is on his mind every ; ‘ae : 
— s : ea or berries in season. Eat it baked into cook- 
minute of the day. He carries his office home eat . 
, 2 ‘ ies, muffins and bread 


with him at night 


The comic supplement refers to him as “‘the 
tired business man."’ But his family can't sce 


tl 
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Continued from Page 30 

my health.’ Said he hadn’t been in San Francisco since the the Chinese Won t uuever get a iraged, 

90’s and was hungry to see it again.” he inquired 1 ou 
Eden nodded. “Well, thank you very much.” With ‘Not while work remains to d the detective rey ere 

Paula Wendell he moved toward the door, and Chan, | “This M Fitzgerald 


{ hat low over his eyes, followed. not have flow: 


ii At the foot of the runway the bright world outside ‘You'd better ta with her den bey 
i Eden paused. “‘That’s that,’’ he said. ‘‘One more disap- Chan shook his head 
4 pointment. Will we ever get to the end of this? Well, “No, I will not a mpat m that errand. Ea ‘ ( 
if Charlie, Boston’s beat it. Our bird has flown.” my presence brings embarrassed pause I an 
\ “Why not?” said Chan. “ Madden pays him to go, of — explain, like black eye 
i) course. Did Boston not say he knew all about Delaney?” ‘Well, I shouldn’t have called 1 that,”’ smiled t} N 
it ““Which must mean he knows Delaney’s dead. But how “Go alone to see this woman. Inquire 
| could he? Was he on the desert that Wednesday night? about the dead man, Delan 


Ye gods!”’ The boy put his hand to his forehead. ‘* You Eden sighed **T’ll do my best But my once 
\ haven’t any smelling salts, have you?”’ he added to Paula faith in f f i 
She laughed. ‘‘ Never use ’em.’”’ They moved out to the At the st 
































( saat ee ” a dollar into the 1 e door n ! vas ! Ha 
‘Well, we must push on,”’ said Eden. ‘‘ The night is dar to step inside and examine the call board. As he expected N 
\ and we are far from home.”” He turned tothe girl. “‘When the local addresses of the troupe were poste 1 
ia do you go back to El Dorado?”’ found the name of Miss Fitzgerald's hote thought 
B4 “This afternoon,” she replied “I’m working o nother “You have aspect ex] ‘ t ‘ ] 
script—one that calls for a ghost city this time.”’ Chan ire. | 
‘“*A ghost city?” Eden laughed. “Oh, I’ve known a few chorus gi: ! n | 
i) “Yes—you know—a deserted mining town. So it’s me my time. the world, I ar D \ 
i for the Petticoat Mine again.” Chan took on a be Pers as 
“Where’s that?” while the boy went on alone to the hotel. He sent 
; ‘Up in the hills about seventeen miles from El Dorado. name, and after a long wait in the cheap lobby the actr attle. He 
t Petticoat Mine had three thousand citizens ten years ago, joined him. She was at least thirty, probably mors it me out this wa 
i} but there’s not a living soul there today. Just ruins, like her eyes were young and sparkling. At sight of Bob Ed He didn’t t 
4 Pompeii. I’ll have to show it to you; it’s mighty inter- she adopted a rather coquettish manner What de 
My esting “You Mr. Eden?” she said ‘I’m glad t pee ¥y We I yu 
ny ‘hat’s a promise,’’ Eden returned. ‘‘We’ll see you though why I see you's a mystery to me.”’ nice 
ty back on your dear old desert.” “Well, just so long as it’s a easant n i I'n i 
/ “Warmest thanks for permitting close inspection of led “ Je 
i picture factory,’”’ Chan remarked. ‘“‘Always a glowing s—so far. You in the 7) t e« | 
item on the scroll of memory.” First of I r } I 
i “It was fun for me,”’ answered the ‘Sorry you you sing over the radio the other night, and I was er swe } 
| must go.” chanted. You've a wonderful voice.”’ there 














He Stopped as a Figure Rose Suddenty From the Tonneau and Fell Upon Him. The Gun Exploded, But Harmiessty Into the Road 
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No, he never talked about it much. Why?” 

I was wondering whether he ever mentioned to you the 
ame of P. J. Madden.”’ 
She turned upon the boy a baby stare, wide-eyed and 
nocent. ‘‘Who’s P. J. Madden?”’ she inquired. 

Why, he’s one of the biggest financiers in the country. 
you ever read the papers 
‘But I don’t. My work takes so much time. 

dea the long hours I put in.” 

‘“T can imagine it. But look here, the question is, where’s 
now? I may say I’m worried about him.”’ 
Worried? Why?” 
Oh, there’s risk in Jerry’s business, you know.” 

[ don’t know anything of the sort. Why should there 


” 


You’ve 


Jerry 


We won't go into that. The fact remains that Jerry 
arrived at Barstow a week ago last Wednesday and shortly 
ifterward he disappeared off the face of the earth.” 

4 startled look came into the woman’s eyes. 
an accident?” 
You know the sort 


“You 
ion’t think he’s had an 

‘I’m very much afraid he has. 
Jerry was ockless. 

The woman was silent for a moment. “I know,” she 
nodded. “‘Suchatemper. These red-headed Irishmen ‘i 
ad ,”’ said Eden, a little too soon. 

The green eyes of Miss Norma Fitzgerald narrowed. 
Knew Jerry at McGuire’s, you say?” 


recisel 
recisely 


“Of course.” 

She stood up. ‘And since when has he had red hair?”’ 
iendly manner was gone. ‘I was thinking only last 
saw a cop,.at the corner of Sixth and Hill—such 
You certainly got fine-looking fellows on 


Her f; 
night— I 
a handsome boy. 
your force out here.”’ 

‘“What are you talking about?’’ demanded Eden. 

‘Go peddle your papers,”’ advised Miss Fitzgerald. ‘If 
Jerry Delaney’s in trouble I don’t hold with it, but I’m not 
tipping anything off. A friend’s a friend.” 

“You've got me ull wrong,” protested Eden. 
en't. I've got you all right, and you can 
find Jerry without any help from me. As a matter of fact, I 
haven't any idea where he is, and that’s the truth. Now 


‘Oh, no, I hav 


run along.” 

Eden stood up. ‘Anyhow, I did enjoy your singing.” 

“Yeah. Such nice cops, and so gallant. Well, 
listen in any time; the radio’s open to all.” 

Bob Eden went glumly back to Pershing Square. 
dropped down on the bench beside Chan. 

“Luck was poor,” remarked the detective. ‘I see it in 
your face.” 

“You don't know the half of it,”” returned the boy. He 
related what had happened. ‘I certainly made a bloomer 
of it,” he finished. “*She called me a cop, but she flattered 
me. The kindergarten class of rookies would disown me.” 

“Stop the worry,”’ advised Chan. ‘‘Woman a little too 


He 


smart, that is all 

“That’s enough,”” Eden answered. ‘After this you 
officiate. As a detective, I’m a great little jeweler.” 

They dined at a hotel and took the 5:30 train to Bar- 
stow. As they sped on through the gathering dusk Bob 
Eden looked at his companion. 

‘Well, it’s over, Charlie,” he said. ‘‘ The day from which 
we hoped for so much. And what have we gained? Noth- 
ing. Am [ right?” 

‘Pretty close to right,”’ admitted Chan. 

“T tell you, Charlie, we can’t go on. 
hopeless. We'll have to go to the sheriff 

“With what? Pardon that I interrupt. But realize, 
please, that all our evidence is hazy, like flowers seen in a 
Madden is big man, his word law to many.” The 
train paused at a station. ‘‘We go to sheriff with queer 
talk—a dead parrot, tale of a desert rat, half blind and 
maybe crazy, suitcase in attic filled with old clothes. Can 
we prove famous man guilty of murder on such foolish 
grounds? Where is body? Few policemen alive who would 
not laugh at us se 

Chan broke off suddenly and Eden followed his gaze. 
In the aisle of the car stood Captain Bliss, of the Homicide 


Our position is 


” 


pool. 


Squad, staring at them. 

Eden's heart sank. The captain’s little eyes slowly took 
of Chan's attire, then were turned for a 
moment on the boy. Without a sign, he turned about and 
vent down the aisle and into the car behind. 

‘Good night!” said Eden. 

Chan shrugged. ‘Fret no longer,’’ he remarked. ‘‘We 
need not go to sheriiff—sheriff will come to us. Our time is 
brief at Madden’s ranch. Poor old Ah Kim may yet be 
arrested for the murder of Louie Wong.” 


n every detail 


XIX 


arrived at Barstow at half-past ten, and Bob 


fb EY 
Eden announced his intention of stopping for the night 
at the station hotel. After a brief talk with the man at the 


et window Chan re 


joined him. 


‘“‘I take room that neighbors the one occupied by you,” 
he said. ‘‘ Next train for El Dorado leaves at five o'clock 
in morning. I am on her when she goes. Much better you 
await subsequent train at 11:10. Not so good if we return 
to ranch like Siamese twins. Soon enough that blundering 
Bliss will reveal our connection.” 

‘Suit yourself, Charlie,” returned Eden. ‘‘If you’ve got 
the strength of character to get up and take a five o’clock 
train, you'll have my best wishes. And those wishes, I 
may add, will be extended in my sleep.” 

Chan got his suitcase from the parcel room and they 
went upstairs. But Eden did not at once prepare for bed. 
Instead, he sat down, his head in his hands, and tried to 
think. 

The door between the two rooms opened suddenly and 
Chan stood on the threshold. He held in his hands a 
luminous string of pearls. 

‘Just to reassure,” he smiled. 
is still safe.” 

He laid the pearls on the table, under a brilliant light. 
Bob Eden reached over and thoughtfully ran them through 
his fingers. 

“Lovely, aren’t they?” he said. ‘‘Look here, Charlie, 
you and I must have a frank talk.’”’ Chan nodded. ‘Tell 
me, and tell me the truth—have you got the faintest glim- 
mering as to what’s doing out at Madden’s ranch?” 

“One recent day,”’ said Chan, ‘I thought ‘3 

“ver 

‘‘But I was wrong.” 

“Precisely. I know it’s a tough thing for a detective to 
admit, but you’re absolutely stumped, aren’t you?”’ 

“You have stumped feeling yourself, maybe 

“All right, I’ll answer the question for you. You are. 
You’re up against it, and we can’t go on. Tomorrow after- 
noon I come back to the ranch. I’m supposed to have seen 
Draycott—more lies, more deception. I’m sick of it; and 
besides, something tells me it won’t work any longer. No, 
Charlie, we’re at the zero hour. We've got to give up the 
pearls.” 

Chan’s face saddened. 
pleaded. ‘At any moment 

“I know—you want more time. Your professional pride 
is touched, I can understand, and I’m sorry.” 

‘Just a few hours,’ suggested Chan. 

Eden looked for a long moment at the kindly face of the 
Chinese. He shook his head. ‘It’s not only me—it’s 
Bliss. Bliss will come thumping in presently. We're at the 
end of our rope. I’ll make one last concession—I’ll give 
you until eight o’clock tomorrow night. That’s provided 
Bliss doesn’t show up in the interval. Do you agree?”’ 

“*T must,” said Chan. 

“Very good. You'll have all day tomorrow. When I 
come back I won’t bother with that bunk about Draycott. 
I’ll simply say, ‘Mr. Madden, the pearls will be here at 
eight o’clock.’ At that hour, if nothing has happened, we’ll 
hand them over and go. On our way home we'll put our 
story before the sheriff and if he laughs at us, we’ve at 
least done our duty.” Eden sighed with relief. He stood 
up. ‘‘Thank heaven, that’s settled.” 

Gloomily Chan picked up the pearls. ‘‘ Not happy posi- 
tion for me,” he said, ‘‘that I must come to this mainland 
and be sunk in bafflement.”” His face brightened. ‘ But 
another day. Much may happen.” 

Eden patted his broad back. ‘‘Lord knows I wish you 
luck,” he said. ‘Good night.” 

When Eden awakened to consciousness the following 
morning the sun was gleaming on the tracks outside his 
window. He took the train for El Dorado and dropped in 
at Holley’s office. 

“‘Hello,” said the editor. ‘‘Back at last, eh? Your little 
pal is keener on the job than you are. He went through 
here early this morning.” 

“‘Oh, Chan’s ambitious,’’ Eden replied. ‘“‘ You saw him, 
did you?”’ 

“Yes.’’ Holley nodded toward a suitcase in the corner. 
“He left his regular clothes with me. Expects to put ’em 
on in a day or two, I gather.” 

“Probably going to wear them to jail,’’ replied Eden 
glumly. ‘I suppose he told you about Bliss.” 

‘He did, and I’m afraid it means trouble.” 

“I’m sure it does. As you probably know, we dug up 
very little down the valley.” 

Holley nodded. ‘Yes, and what you did dig up was 
mostly in support of my blackmail theory. Something has 
happened here, too, that goes to confirm my suspicions.” 

““What’s that?” 

**Madden’s New York office has arranged to send him 
another fifty thousand, through the bank here. I was just 
talking to the president. He doesn’t think he can produce 
all that in cash before tomorrow and Madden has agreed 
to wait.” 

Eden considered. ‘‘No doubt your theory’s the right 
one. The old boy’s being blackmailed. Though Chan has 


“The Phillimore fortune 


” 


“Please do not say so,” he 


” 
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he thinks Madden may be 


made a rather good suggestion 
getting this money together 
“IT know—he told me. But that doesn't explain Shaky 
Phil and the professor. No, I prefer my version. Though I 
must admit it’s the most appalling puzzle.” 

“)’ll say it is,” Eden replied. ‘*And to my mind we’ve 
done all that’s humanly possible to solve it. I’m handing 
over the pearls tonight. I presume Chan told you that 
too?”’ 

Holley nodded. ‘‘ Yes; you're breaking his heart. But 
from your viewpoint you're absolutely right. There’s a 
limit to everything, and you seem to have reached it. How- 
ever, I’m praying something happens before tonight.” 

“So am I,” said Eden. “If it doesn’t I don’t see how I 
can bring myself to But dog-gone it, there’s Madam 
Jordan. It’s nothing to her that Madden’s killed a man.” 

“It’s been a difficult position for you, my boy,” Holley 
replied. “‘ You've handled it well. I'll pray my hardest 
and I did hear once of a newspaper man whose prayers 
were answered. But that was years ago.” 

Eden stood up. ‘I must get back to the ranch 
Paula Wendell today?” 

“Saw her at breakfast down at the Oasis. 
the point of starting for the Petticoat Mine.” 
smiled. ‘‘ But don’t worry, I'll take you out to Madden's.” 

“No, you won’t. Ill hire a car.” 

“Forget it. Paper’s off the press now, and I’m at an 
even looser end than usual. Come along.” 

Onve more Horace Greeley carried them up the rough 
road between the hills. As they rattled down to the blazing 
floor of the desert, the editor yawned. 

“*T didn’t sleep much last night,’’ he explained. 

“Thinking about Jerry Delaney?”’ asked the boy. 

Holley shook his head. ‘* No; something has happened 
something that concerns me alone. That interview with 
Madden has inspired my old friend in New York to offer 
me a job there —a mighty good job. Yesterday afternoon 
I had a doctor in El Dorado look me over and he told me 


Seen 


She was on 


Holley 


I could go.” 

“That’s great!’’ Eden cried 
your sake.” 

An odd look had come into Holley’s eyes. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said, ‘‘the prison door swings open after all these years 
I’ve dreamed of this moment, longed for it, and now 

“What?” 

“The prisoner hesitates. He’s frightened at the thought 
of leaving his nice quiet cell. New York! Not the old New 
York I knew. Could I tackle it again and win? I wonder.” 

““Nonsense!’’ Eden answered. ‘Of course you could.” 

A determined look passed over Holley’s face. ‘I'll try 
it,” he said. “I'll go. Why the devil should I throw my 
life away out here? Yes, I'll tackle Park Row again.”’ 

He left Eden at the ranch. The boy went at once to his 
room, and as soon as he had freshened up a bit, stepped into 
the patio. Ah Kim passed. 

‘“‘Anything new?” whispered Eden. 

“Thorn and Gamble away all day in big car,” the 
Chinese replied. ‘‘Nothing more.” It was obvious he was 
still sunk in bafflement. 

In the living room Eden found the millionaire sitting 
aimless and lonely. Madden perked up at the boy’s arrival. 

“Back safe, eh?”’ he said. ‘“‘Did you find Draycott? 
You can speak out. We’re alone here.” 

Eden dropped into a chair. “‘It’s all set, sir. I’ll give you 
the Phillimore pearls at eight o’clock tonight.” 

““Where?”’ 

“Here at the ranch.” 

Madden frowned. ‘I'd rather it had been at El] Dorado. 
You mean Draycott’s coming here?” 

“No, I don’t. I’ll have the pearls at eight o’clock, and 
I'll give them to you. If you want the transaction kept 
private, that can be arranged.” 

““Good!’’ Madden looked at him. ‘‘ Maybe you've got 
them now?” he suggested. 

““No. But I'll have them at eight.” 

“Well, I’m certainly glad to hear it,’’ Madden replied 
“But I want to tell you right here that if you’re stalling 


“I’m mighty happy for 


again 

““What do you mean—stalling?”’ 

“You heard me. Do you think I’m a fool? Ever since 
you came you've been stalling about that necklace. 
Haven’t you?” 

Eden hesitated. The moment had come for a bit of 
frankness, it seemed. ‘‘I have,’’ he admitted. 

“Why?” 

“‘Because, Mr. Madden, I thought there was something 
wrong here.” 

““Why did you think that?” 

“Before I tell you—what made you change your mind 
in the first place? In San Francisco you wanted the 
necklace delivered in New York. Why did you switch to 
Southern California?” 

Continued on Page 94 
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Waste Hates Change 


Hoop-skirt styles of machinery keep Waste hanging around, with those « 
gant habits of high-cost operation, heavy maintenance and swift depreciation 
You may even be playing Waste’s game, through a mistaken notion of the first 


cost of modern machinery equipped with Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 


In reality, Timkens toster less costly but better initial design, with their higher 
load area, full thrust capacity, POST7/JVELY ALIGNED ROLLS and suprem 


enduring Timken-made steel. In addition, Timken anti-friction properties sav: 


as much as 30% of power costs, a major part of the usual lubrication charges, 4) 
and much of the wear and tear on belts. ‘\ ; 

: aa of 
In every type of mechanical equipment, including power transmission systems a al 
and electric motors, Timken characteristics notably reduce a host of cost items. * 

' - 
\t the same time the permanent precision and rigidity ot Limken-m« ted y 
| I oo 2 
shafts, gears, pulleys and wheels improve every form of output, and speed it uj } 
The proof comes from every line of industry, from organizations with ¢ ( o / / 
} I 4 «- 

balance-sheets, and trom ‘Timken success with “impossible” bearing applica 4 Oo 
tions. Specific data, based upon universal ¢ Aperience W th 150, 9 Limke 5 a 
can hardly fail to interest you. At your request everything w b t for Pn 


you by a Timken Industrial Engineer. He can 


turers of industrial equipment. He can also lay out a practical p1 im ¢ y Z 
any machinery user to embrace |imken economies, Pa 
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““See Here, Young Man, Can't You See That She Isn't Able to Keep Up Your Pace?” 


more so 


said amiably, 


home in their 
immy with me 
’” The challer 
neck Gown in 
ipartment 
m ne 

e as mu 


nh room tor our 


She was too completely a wife, after five months of mat- 
rimony, to miss this chance to strike while the iron was 
hot; so, with the evening’s victory as her text, she preached 
the vital necessity of holding up their end socially, of avoid 

g that mistake which so many wives made when they al 


lowed themselves and their husbands to fall 


staying home at night. 
““Wives of that sort 

sionately, 

tant part of their job 


time, none of our present friends would ever’ve known we 


were on the earth.” 


She sighed complacently as she looked out through the 
They had passed the older country 


glass at her elbow. 


homes on the outskirts of the suburb and now the boule- 
vard ran between rows of new widely spaced apartment 
houses, a few patches of yellow light still showing up along 


the 


car lifted the chauffeur’s head and shoulders into a sharp 


silhouette. 


‘And it isn’t as if we were running into debt either,” 


said Jean reflectively 


‘“‘but they’re simply failing in the most impor- 


lifflike fronts; occasionally the glare of an oncoming 


and pushed their door open. 


an intense, soulful gaze. 


into the rut of 


she speculated, watching him under her lashes, 
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By DAY EDGAR 


STIVERS 


we could; but it’s the 
preparation we're 
making that 
counts, and your stand- 
ing with Mr. Hunting- 
ton. Did hetalk about 
business when she and 
I Don!” 

The car had tilted 
as it swung around a 
corner. Don, taken at 
adisadvantage, soared 
from his nest, landed 
in her lap, and bounc- 


now 


ing off, came to rest on 
the floor. Jean, with 
sympathizing mur- 
murs, helped him 
backtotheseat, brush- 
ing at and 
handing him his hat. 

‘*Never mind,”’ she 
said, ‘‘we’re 


his coat 


almost 
there. Did Mr. Hunt- 
ington talk about busi- 
and I 


ness when she 
were upstairs?”’ 

“A little.”” As they 
drew in to the curb a 
thought seemed sud- 
denly to disturb Don. 
“Say,” he asked, “‘am 
I supposed to tip His 
Highness up front?’”’ 

“Ne.”” 


her head. 


Jean shook 
**All he gets 


is the kind word.” 
His Highness, hold- 
ing open the door, 


bowed at her gracious 
thanks; 
purring 
glass and polished 
nickel slunk off 
the night they turned 
and the 


softly 


and while the 
monster of 


into 
, 
walked up 


lighted 


steps edged with the 


steps, 


big boxed evergreens 
which in themselves 
helped to make three 
rooms much 
more desirable for 
them than five or six 


here so 


rooms anywhere else. 

As the elevator shot 
upward, Jean beamed 
at Don. ‘“‘She asked 
me to come to tea 
sometime soon.”’ 

**Doesn’t surprise 
me,”’ said Don, explor- 
ing his vest pocket for 
their key. ‘‘He likes 
you too.”’ 


‘“What did hesay?”’ she asked quickly. Donstraightened 


“Said you certainly were pretty.” 
She stopped at the hall mirror and studied herself with 
Sut is it mere surface beauty,” 


“or some 


deeper charm that gives me my fatal power over men?” 


don’t realize it,’”’ she said compas Don, struggling 


Now if we had stayed in all the possessed of its own merits, 


of coiled black hair. 


‘God alone can tell, 


little woman,”’ he said, 
her into the kitchenette; ‘‘but I’ll have mustard on mine.” 

He watched her stride toward the ice 
merely got from one point to another; but the same natu- 


out of his topcoat, grinned and looked 
admiringly after the green-clad figure which was, although 
most notable for the 
manner in which it supported the small, triumphant head 


expert 


following 


box. Other girl 


ral grace that made her a splendid dancer enabled Jean, 
with her short, rapid steps, to transform the most prosak 
walk into the memory of a procession of posed statues. As 


she pulled open the ice-box doors now, she addressed a non- 


“Of course, we aren’t saving what 


existent third person in what was obviously meant to_ be 


Continued on Page 39 
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WHEEL COMPANY 








When a tire goes flat. 


Or when a spoke wheel hits the curb side- 
ways, and splinters. 


Or when a careless duffer rolls up behind, 
and bang! into the rear of your car. 


Then you'll wish you had this fifth Budd- 
Michelin Wheel. 


The fifth Budd-Michelin Wheel carries the 
spare tire. 


Exchanging a wheel with a flat tire for the 
extra wheel is a three to four minute job. 


A few turns on the self-locking nuts at the 
hub, and the wheel is off. The extra wheel is 


slipped into its place—the nuts are tightened 
—and that’s all over. 


No more rim changing, and a lot less dirt. 


~ a “ 


Even a rugged steel Budd-Michelin Wheel 
will bend when it gets a hard enough bump— 
but will bend only, when an ordinary wheel 
would go to pieces. 

Under the old system, when a wheel gave 
up and quit you had to hike to the nearest 
telephone, call a service station, pay a towing 
charge—and then buy a new wheel. A nasty 
wait, a nasty bill, and a nasty temper. 

With Budd-Michelins, you take off the bent 
wheel, put on the fifth wheel, and areon your way. 


And the bent wheel can always be straight 


{ Detroit... BUDD WHEEL COMPANY... Philadelphia ] 


ened, good as new, for 


“ 


to dent the body. 


4} 


nps 


The driver who bun 
when you have a Budd-Michelin, is: 


two or t 


the 





rear of you! 


That extra wheel on the rear is a tough cus 


tomer, and when th 


1 
+} 
ufc Ou 


r te 
Ci ici 


ww gets careiles 


with his brakes, it will give him morethan it take 


In addition, 


lined extra wheel snaps up the rear of 


how that glistening, stream 


} 
+ P 


—makes it look as gor dd going as coming! 


“ 


“ 
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Reasons for Budd-Michelin 


reasons than room to tel] 


man who owns five 


that extra wheel, 


Yo 


about 
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Continued from Page 36 
the lofty voice of a rich matron to whom servants have 
long since ceased to be a novelty 

“Mr. Sherman will have ham with mustard, Toto; thin 
es and lettuce 
table “He's had 


traffic was something terrible and he lost his whist 


She put a saucer of sliced ham on the 





a hard day down on the Street —the 
le. Gra 
ham bread, please”’ 

What? 


poor old fellow 


peering into the 

Well, give the 
ommon bread then. 
Nothing’s too good for _ 


bread box. 


Don sank into a chair and watched 
the thin slices curl away from the loaf 
“Well, old-timer,” he 


suggestion of concealed craftiness, ‘‘in 


said with a 


view of this smashing 
“Wasn't it, though?” 
resemblance to the bored lady of many 





uccess 


Jean shed ai] 


servants 

“In view, as I was 
interrupted,”’ he went on, ‘‘in view of 
this smashing success’’—his tone wa- 
Let's 


dog-gone night for a 


aying when last 


vered—“* how about a vacation? 
tay in every 
whole solid week.”’ 

“Don!” The knife stopped half 
way through a slice as she looked up 
with a scowl. ‘‘ Haven't you just got 
through seeing for yourself? 


I know,”’ he protested; ‘‘but now 
that we've landed what we were after, P, 
we can 
** Landed what we wereafter? We've 
only begun!” 

“Then where the deuce do we fin- 


ish : 


“Oh, Don, do I have to go through 


“No Use Arguing,"’ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


enjoy that t's a little different from the usual t 

A new look came into her face and she poke more A 

‘*Mrs. Huntington will be making up her committe: 

the spring bazaar prett von. Gosh, I'd love to be « 

suddenly, as though ashamed of the fierce nging 

voice, she laughed self-consciou iy and voked ip trom the 
tr inguiar i l 
“ he Her face 





aw. Her hand 


hips would some day 


opened in the w of 
" nobly planned 


with their warnings 


and comfortings, find 





to com 
mand 
But her lips closed again, and 
to her eyes came little gleams 


of sympathy. The creeping « 





ners of her mouth completed the 


on of a vast indulgence 
the expression of a soft-hearted 


express 


and remarkably young mother 
who realizes perfes tly well that 
the child shoul 


who simply cannot bring herself 


ye spanked, but 





} 


to do it. So, instead, she tiptoed 


toward his chair and leaned over 
him in performance of the hom« 
made ritual by hich he loved 


to be waked 
Whispered Jean Glee ll 


fully, ““‘When it Comes to Dancing We're 





hat ag ? It’s s-so d-d-discour 





a Pair 
aging.”’ 
He reached the table just in time 
scul 


mascul 


The most rational 
ine argument, acid test of 
Jean's tears, had a way of invariably revealing itself to Don 


when subjected te the 





as brute selfishness 





I take it all back, 
tell I was or 


darling,” he said. ‘‘Couldn’t you 
ly fooling?”’ 





she { onceded, 





‘] know it’s tiresome for you sometimes, 
“but we've got social 
Why, there are at 
least four things we simply must go to this coming week!’ 
‘**Doesn’t matter how many He settled again into his 
“You lead and I'll follow. Look how much better 
off I am since we got married!” 
Her smile rainbowed gratefully through 


rubbing her nose against his cheek, 


obligations now, as well as pleasures. 


enair 


he vanishing 
tears and she gestured with the mustard paddle. 

; “It’s not fun; 
And if I loaf on my end of the job now, 


This is my business,’ she declared 

t’s hard work. 

ist when we're really 
getting si 

She proceeded, with the 

arnest assurance of her 

nineteen and a half years, 


ear that any 


to make cl 
equally bright young man 
in the employ of Hunt 
ington, Inc., might im- 


ilities upon 





nis superiors as convine 


man; itremained for Mrs. 
Donald’s cultivation of 
an extra-official intimacy 
with the Huntington fam 
ily to distinguish Mr 
Sherman's abilities from 
those of his competitors 

“It’s bound to make a 
difference, Don, the next 
time there’sa promotion.” 

She put the 


sliced ham back 


saucer of 









ce box and poured out 


two glasses of foaming 





ir dinner 
party, whether they ex 
pect it or not. We'd bet 
ter not have them up 
here.’”’ A single line ap 
peared between the black 
“We'll 
them to a good show in 
the city 


eyebrows. take 


and go around to 


IMHE music blared through the 

lifting mist of cigarette 
smoke, muffling the clatter of tongue and china, and bring 
Huntington's 


chair. She rose, her eyes lingering on her plate of buttered 


of Wows!’’ 


ing Don Sherman to his feet beside Mrs 


mushrooms. Jean and Mr. Huntington joined the crowd 


that flocked toward the dance floor, weaving among t 





tables as a swarm of ants coming from all points of the 
compass might twist past blades of grass as they hurried to 
a cleared spot in the center. 

‘**Mrs. Huntington seems to enjoy dancing,” said Jear 
they moved off. ‘I think it’s lovely in a woman of her 
age.”’ 

‘She remembers the steps better than I do,”’ answered 
Mr. Huntington. ‘‘Great dan« 

‘**But you dance awfully well,”’ Jean said quick 
“You notice how easy it is for 


“But is it Mere Surface Beauty,"’ 





iropped to where her 


be and her red mouth 


ryt , 
, ¢ . 
b 4 
ner te f } 
| r 
1 ¢ 
I ‘ 
. ) 
the partne 
the mar \ 
, ' 
Huh i 
may be 
Jean n 
the wer a 
were pe rmir 
Mrs. Huntingt 
She had de 
uncontested 
pla ly a 
] irge pra) t AC 
termined. now 
4 buxom ter 
weetened the 
the start gy 
gate, and to w! 
eemed but a 
W A} 
lered the ady 
Don held 
Huntinetor r 
A x ) 
ghnting a torn 
tive amuseme 
I notice 
l never re 
moKke anyw 
rhought 
to 
iz n't be 
i . Smiuic 
For a beau 
‘For the 
Mr H intingt 
I 1 as ali that 
()} + nr 
Jean saw that 
tion with Do 
th ance 
ul gS se ) 
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She Speculated, Watching Him Under Her Lashes, ‘‘or Some Deeper Charm That Gives Me My Fatal Power Over Men?" 
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expanses of the 
fields, now grown 
to marsh and duck 
oats instead of to 
rice, 

Such landscapes 
have been familiar 
to me since boy- 
hood, but I was not 
prepared for the 
gorgeous spectacle 
of the wild life that 
thronged these 
fields. Mallards, 
green-winged and 
blue-winged teal, 
pintails, widgeons, 
wood ducks, a few 














/ IGN 
t i 

wa) r 
vv 5 Ir I 
wi 1 } 
t} t ri ‘ j { 
plea of a 
game commis 
Paranvhr ed 
y rh t ‘ 
ra et ing li 
I S 

Mr. Farmer 

don't | ep l 
I e too « if 
Le that toriormn " 
patch of scrub 
growing over yonde r y the creek; leave 
that briered fence row; leave that bushy 
ditch bank just as it is. Your best friend 
of the great bird kingdom, bobwhite, can’t 

e with you if you take away all his cover. 


or the 


’ ; } } . 
you clean away their shelters 


t 


Keep most fields clean, 
} 


if you 


like, but 
tat liberately 


disheveled 
sake of those who w ill leave you if 


ive some piaces 
” 


‘T 4 ’ 
rhis was a pertinent and a sensible re- 


lest, put in a far 


more persuasive way 


han a cold announcement could have been 


ut. And it serves to introduce a much 











pu 

wider subject, and one full of fascination for 

lovers of the outdoors and the creatures 

that, for all our proud so-called advancing 

lization, remain distinctly Nature’s chil- 

dren. Moreover, because of that very ad- 

nee in man’s civilization, the question is 

a vital one. It is tl W hat is the relation 

between our conquest of the earth and the 

ite to which that conquest may subject 

- creatures of the wild? Does the civiliza- 

tion of man mean the extinction of the 
beast? Well, it easily might. 

Wild Life Back to the Land 

there are two great saving elements 

difficult and dangerous situation. 

he first is that man stays his hand and 

his | » protects; he provides 

izing the beauty, the 

conomie value of wild 

isure of killing for the 

ping alive. Thesecond 

Wild creatures are 

1 their demands. They 

will take what we reject. They will occupy 

what we abandon. They will rejoice to in- 

abit our waste lands-and our wildernesses. 

rhere is no place so apparently impossible 

the habitation of man but can be made 

nto a home for wild creatures. It looks 

therefore as if, as civilization advances, 


in will acquire and keep all the choice 





i ind at first by chance, and then 
tely, with mercy premeditated, he 


apt tion the waste lands to the wild 
n of the woods and the waters and 


For a great number of years I have been 
terested in the matter in question, and 
e been engaged from time to time in 
g game preserves. If I 
an tell a few stories relative to this sub- 
rhaps be most simply ac- 
plishing my object—which is to show 
hat, whether a man owns ten acres or ten 








usand, it is wise and just and economic 
Oo quarter a portion of his holdings to the 


incient inhabitants of the land, that will be 








ad enough to use whatever is unsuitable 

yr purposes of ma Strictly, there is no 

ing nowadays as waste land. A 

arsh becomes & mink and a muskrat home; 

n old rice field becomes a duck preserve; 

e junglelike that follows the fell- 
g of big t es a sancti 
| 1 | g the 

é eld ecg t 1 ne r 


Deer in Kaibab Forest, in Southern Utah 


By A. RUTLEDGE 


grass and big briers that will protect the 
quail when the hunters and the red-tailed 
hawks are on the scene. 

During the hunting season of 1925 I fre- 

quently went to a valley in Southern Penn- 
sylvania which well illustrates the principle 
that whatever man deserts Nature reclaims. 
In this valley, some eighteen miles long and 
two miles wide, almost every foot, clear up 
to where the mountain benches begin, used 
to be under cultivation. But one after one 
the hillside farms and the creek-bottom 
pastures have been deserted. People have 
noved to the near-by towns. In the whole 
valley now there are not more than eight or 
ten homes. And Nature, in her quiet, joy- 
ous way, has retaken what, centuries ago, 
in frontier days, was bitterly wrested from 
her and from the Indians. 

As I roamed the deserted valley and the 
slopes above it I was curiously interested in 
the manner in which wild things were tak- 
ing part in the recapture of their ancient 
home. Here ina deserted orchard, where 
a few gnarled apple trees still were bear- 
ing, deer had been munching the fallen 
fruit. In this old upland field where 
some volunteer buckwheat had sprung 
up, wild turkeys had been foraging. Be- 
side a pathway leading from a collapsed 
mountain home to its inevitable spring 
I flushed two ruffed grouse. In the 
shellbark trees along the creek 
that the farm boys used to raid for 
nuts—gray squirrels were gathering 
their wintersupply offood. Inthecreek 
itself, where tame ducks were wont to 
go vacuum-cleaning, I flushed a score of 

nigrating mallards. 

Man comes, it seems, as a destroyer, 
but no sooner is his power relaxed than 
the timid legitimate dwellers in the land 
return to reclaim what they had been 
obliged to leave. All they seem to want 
is a bare chance. They cannot occupy 
and increase in the face of high-power 
rifles, traps and shotguns; neither could 
man. But they are swift and valiant to 
return when the chance of getting killed 
is even slightly diminished. 

My experience in this wild appealing 
valley, and experiences elsewhere of a 
similar nature, have led me to believe 
that there should be no such thing as 
waste land. Whatever situations man is 
too proud or lazy to occupy, wild crea- 
tures will humbly rejoice in. 

Some places, indeed, are the better for 
game after man’s invasion. For exam- 
ple, the holder of a huge tract of yellow 
pine in the South told me this: 

“Formerly,” he said, ‘‘when all the big 
timber was standing, we had not a great 
many deer on the place. I think the woods 

practically the only cover 
was the broom grass. But eight years ago 
we cut about a thousand acres of pine. On 
that land a regular jungle grew up— myrtle, 


trees 


were too open; 





bays, huckleberries, gall berries, sparkle- 
berries, and other brush of many kinds, 
much of it overrun with smilax and jasmine 
vines. As a result, there was ideal cover 
and to it the deer thronged. However, I 
noticed that the wild turkeys kept to the 
big timber. They do not like thickets, for 
in such places the wildcat and the fox have 
the best chance to operate against them. 
Deer will come to cut-over land, but tur- 
keys will leave it until the second growth 
is fairly well developed.” 

It frequently happens that a situation 
that is attractive to wild life can be made 
positively irresistible merely by a little 
intelligent adjustment by the owner of the 
land. 

I shall never forget with what amazement 
I looked upon a duck preserve near Oakley, 
South Carolina, some thirty miles up the 
Cooper River. Adjacent to the river were 
waste rice fields, long since abandoned, over 
which the tides of a generation had ebbed 











In a Quiet Pool 


wwever, these peri- 


and flowed. Despite, h¢ 
| layout of the 


odic inundations the general 


fields remained unchanged. There were the 
remnants of the ancient banks, the integ- 


rity of which had been partly maintained 
by the trees and bushes growing along 
them; there were the ditches and canals, ir 
many cases widened and deepened by the 
dredging of the tides; there were the 


n 


} 1 
place, Who was with me, toa 


wild-life visic 


care 
mended the banks and the tr 


he fields 
ne heidas 


and 


three conditions in this part of the country 


and 
ducks, in 


canvasbacks, 


black 


thousands, were joyously feasting, preening 
themselves, tipping up ir 
water, hai 
glad tidings that the true paradise for wild 
fowl 
walked down a green bank, to the top of 
which the limpid water almost brimmed, I 
flushed a vast concourse. 
seemed to rise, yet as quickly settled back 
again. v 

contentedly that I noticed that 
drew up the 
days of myria 
word in firearms I was fran 


see such a sight, and asked the « 





the warm shallow 
ing all passing flocks with the 


5 





had at last been discovered. As I 


The whole field 


Many of the ducks flew so lazily and 





hardly 


*m. In these 


Is of hunters and the last 


oo 





r feet under tl 











amazed to 
wner of the 
sunt for the 


ym that I was seeing 





The Formula for Wild Ducks 








“Three thi have done it,” he said 
‘These fields, you see, were worthless to 
me for planting purposes. But ducks have 
always co I decided first to post it 

fully. Then, at a small outlay, I 





unks so that 


an be made to hold water when 


f 
them. A 
ht on dry land 

Ss water within reach of his 
third thing was the matter 


: 
yme clubs rice and corn are 


once the water has flowed or 
isn’t going to lis 
not if there’ 
wings. The 
of feed. At si 


GucK 

















fed re rly, but I can’t afford to give 
them gs that keep me alive. 

‘I went up to Washington and spent 
two or three days at the Department of 
\ ilture finding out just what wild 
food would grow here—things that the 
auct best I had recommended to 
me duck oats, water lilies—you know 
that the ducks eat the little potatolike 
nodules on the roots —and the 
lotus. This last is probably the most 

essful food I have tried. The bloom 
like a big mallow, held high above the 
water; then a _ seed-holding disk is 


then the seeds come, like hard black 
acorns. And the ducks are crazy about 
them. Of 
into the mud when frost comes, and the 
ducks dive and forage for them. 

“Yes, these old fields 
but in these days there is no such thing 
as waste land if a man will turn over to 
wild things those parts of his 
which he can’t use himse] 


will encourage the wild life just a little 





course these seeds are shed 


} 
were w¢ rthless, 


property 






he will have it coming in abundance 
There are fields, just below me here on 
the river, of the very same character as 


mine, and they have comparatively few 
ducks visiting them. 


protection, 


},] 1 
Reasonable quiet 


food—get those 


water, 


and you will have all the ducks you want.” 








This setting aside of sanctuaries, whether 
done as a private enterprise in conservation 
or whether done designedly by a state as a 

ublie duty, always has the effect 
the immediate and gratifying rease in 


Continued on Page 42 
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‘Fisher Bodies adopted for all General Motors cars give this 


vear, more than ever before, notable advantages in beauty, lux- 


ury, safety and convenience to the splendid new cars announced 


by Cadillac, Buick, Chevrolet, Oakland, Oldsmobile and Pontiac 
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1 life. But the effect much more 

t a rined. | 

ct i ntry, In 

Pe \ ! al d 
( ter years 

) is far S game 

‘ 1. Now 

t f the m of 
Ss tu- 

rve ol vate 

rtunat game does not appear to 

h hetwer jublic and private 

erve netuaries; it will come 


to another, and 


yleave. The deer and the turkeys 


the grouse that wander from the 
tected areas wwly repopulate the 
lesolate hinterlands, and they also 
i humble average hunter with 


rt and with no end of exercise 


] of excit yr promise I know of a 
inting club which, ostensibly organized 
has yet been the greatest 
me erver of the region where it exists. 
( he é oast the club has an 
rsh f perhaps sixty thousand acres. 
[he place is unfenced; and though it is 
, protected, no attempt is made to 
egate the game within its ample bor- 
\ sult, particularly in the sum- 
mer when the cover is dense and when the 


oods are free from hunters, deer and tur- 
wander far beyond 
idaries of the club lands. The hin- 


terlands, which had been combed of all 


yreat number: 





, are once more replenished. The 
natives, who at first resented the coming of 
» and its exclusive ways, have 
earned that a wild turkey for Christ- 

hanksgiving and a pretty 








f venison all through the 


winter are due directly to the club’s exist- 


Gun Clubs as Game Protectors 


A fraternal feeling has come to prevail 









tween the members of the club and their 
rtunate neighbors; and it is a feeling 

h, rightly understood, is a promise of a 

ew da rican sportsmanship. It is 
he I 1 of the conviction that game 


y one man or one organization 
f increase for other men and other 
organizatior This club did a rather 





jue thing for the sake ol game preserva- 


ind a sensible thing it was too. Ona 
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A Refuge Line Showing Posters and One Strand of Wire Which Surrounds the 
State Game Refuge in Mifflin County, Pennsylvania 


game sanctuaries that the state of Penn- 
sylvania has set aside for the use of wild 
creatures, and indirectly, of course, for the 
benefit of the hunters of the state. From 
that beautiful forest one can see trooping, 
especially in the late afternoon, small herds 
of whitetail deer, perhaps the most widely 
distributed of all American big-game ani- 
mals and, in a way, the most characteristic 
wild creature of our country. It is hearten- 
ing, in these days of swift transportation 
and deadly guns and rifles, while one is at 
dinner within a stone’s throw of the Lincoln 
Highway, down which heavy traffic roars 
all the day long, to see genuinely wild crea- 
tures timidly stealing out of their coverts to 
nibble at a farmer’s wheat or to browse on 
the tender green of his choice apple trees. 
The emotion with which I view such a 
sight is probably radically different from 
the farmer’s. 

Nevertheless, the presence of deer in a 
civilized community represents a definite 
triumph. Nor are these creatures pets. 
They are the real thing. 

I remember seeing a huge old stag, the 
hero of many a thrilling escape on the 
near-by mountains, calmly munching ap- 
ples within rifle shot of the hotel! Many 
of these deer—particularly the old bucks 
seem to know quite well when the hunting 
season begins, and at that time they mani- 
fest a decided partiality for the sanctuary 
itself. Game recognizes a protected area; 
and though there is some straying and 
straggling, the sanctuary idea is wholly 


effective. It is not a bad thing for the sanc- 
tuary, for the adjoining orchardists and 
for the herds themselves for some deer to 
be killed each season. 

Some twenty-five miles southwest of 
that inn is the Orquic Valley Sanctuary, a 
place in which I have spent much time. 
It is in much wilder country, though a 
good road runs through it. I knew it years 
ago, long before the state set it apart as 
a preserve. Then it was anybody's land, 
overrun by hunters, often burned out—a 
desolate wilderness. Now it beautiful 
with heavy timber, with a lush under- 
growth, musical with a fine trout stream 
roaring through its dewy coverts, protected 
from all marauders. 

For several years, by some calculations 
which I believe to be accurate, I have 
ascertained that, but for this sanctuary, all 
the deer and turkeys of that region of the 
Tuscaroras would have disappeared. They 
have increased; and the increase, indeed 
the survival, the sanctuary made possible. 
On its borders now, every season, hunters 
have genuine sport; and if what escapes 
them gets into the preserve they feel that 
it is just as well. I think that there is a 
growing sentiment among all hunters that 
all game should have at least one inviolate 
place into which it cannot be pursued. A 
game sanctuary is not only a tempor: 
life preserver, it isa guaranty of the survival 
of a race. 

By all odds the most interesting game 
sanctuary I know is Bull's Island, one of 
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the barrier group of the Carolina sea- 
Separated from the n 
many deep salt waterways 





board. 





through a vast sea marsh, it is effectively 
isolated. Nine miles long, three miles 
wide at its widest point, heavily wooded, 
rich in semitropical jungles, and having 
an abundant supply of fresh water, it i 
most fortunately appointed by Nature 
as a home for wild life 
there is more game on this island than 
there is on any area of similar size in 
America, perh 
presence there is to be accounted for 


by methods of intelligent protection and 





sensible encouragement. 


I remember walking one afternoon 
down through the lustrous thickets of 


this magic isle, and hardly for a moment 


was wild life out of sight or sound. I 
saw five flocks of wild turkey there 
are no foxes on the island—raccoon 


pacing sedately down the dim pathway 3 

aglow with the ruby lights of sunset, 

flocks of wild ducks speeding toward the 
reedy flows, and perhaps fifty deer. At one 
time I had twenty-six in sight, coming out 
of their daytime coverts to browse on the 
marsh edges and to roam securely the soli- 
tary country of the night. I walked up 
close to a stag that stood motionless in 
reeds as tall as his back. His massive neck 
and his regal head were all of him that 


showed. As I got too near he crouched 








slightly, hoping, I think, to be passed by; 
but then he changed his mind and went 


bounding off, his great flag erect and 
jerking from side to side. 


Usua 


after a day of travel through 
; , 
the wilds a man will have one or two vivid 


»torecall. On Bull's Island 








scenes OI wii 






en scenes are bewiidering in their num- 


Sane Control a Necessity 


Yet twenty years ago there were no 
turkeys on this preserve. There were few 
deer. The duck ponds were grown shu 
with choking aquatic plants. But a little 
ditching and draining deepened the ponds, 
so that now, on a midwinter’ 


aliar ‘ by) lio r it } 
mallards and black ducks pour into the 


morning 
idyllic lagoons that lie shielded by tne vi 


gin pine forests. Protection was all that 


the deer needed I suppose there is no 
animal in the world that, considering it 


size and importance, responds more cer 
tainly to man’s 
the whitetail deer. \ barren doe is a 


rarity, and a great many have twin fawr 


encouragement than doe 
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Up the Little Namakon 


counters oOo the 
bucks in the mat 
ing season, that it 
is necessary to kill 
off a certain num- 


Ss every 








lo 
oldest 





the vigor of those 
in their prime will 


establish the stam- 
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Anyon Now Create Artistic Hrects 
yone Can Now Create ISTIC MWOOM-LyJects 
\ 4 4 > } 
Without Spending a Mint of Money / 
¢ 7 j 
Tl ic of color i 
1e magic of color interestingly described 
. 
in our free booklet by Anne Lewis Pierce 
this Helpful Booklet 
on Home Beautifying 
Anne Lewis Pierce has written 
COLOR MAGIC IN THE HOM 
to heip women readily Make those 
rearrangements of furniture ar d 
J [ } s tha ve T 
new life, character, and distinc 
tion — without heavy spending 
Miss Pierce writes from such a 
sensible, practical viewpoint 
that no matter how inexperienced 
| 
. you may be, you uill Nave 
difficulty in putting her helpful 
suggestions into use. 
We will gladly send ua 
copy of this illustrated handbook 
free Just write for it Address 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 1421 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sicheemeentebdhcerecertceec 
[7s not merely the money you spend that GUARANTEE fy ' 
makes a room attractive. Color nd the SATISFACTION GUARANTEED DD! 
way it is used add charm and personality to OR YOUR MONEY BACK pr _™ \ 
the simplest surroundings. REMOVE SEAL WITH 
WET CLOTH | ( goleut RR } 
No matter if a room seems almost hope- = . Every tyy gpa 
less, a few well-planned changes in the color ib \; the easv-t in. surf f 
scheme, a few changes 1n arrangement and the THis G eta ied ata all lurable, flat-lving ff v 
room 1s rejuvenated. And even though you use _ faction or Your Money Back,” is the mark comfort to women who do their ow1 
inexpensive materials for bringing about these of the labor-saving f \s] 
° ’ ’ mal « e £ SK ( 
color-adjustments, the result is none the less 
# - tati jor quailty and dura it ( : S 
harmonious and successful.  § : 
How to build up truly artistic color-schemes — Seal ArtRugs have pros \ 
is explained in the free handbook, Co/or Magic — women Meir adulity to gir LONGO 
, . 1 faction, | kK for this G 
in the Home, by Anne Pierce. And the charm- joc sou bus. You 
ing patterns in Go/d Sea/ Art-Rugs, offer you a th 
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Always look for the Gold Seal 











I guess New York’s so big it kind of 
18) t : she agreed, not erit 
Kt y, nor yet W mility. 

‘I don’t.think it’s that.”’ he returned 
But —I suppos man grows. His per- 
ect é } inges Oid thi gs dor ’t look so 

haven't changed a bit,”’ she 
him. “Old things mostly stay 


nan that changes,”’ he assented. 
i've changed a pile,”’ she agreed. 

d softly, spoke with faint d 
ision in his tones. “I remember you,”’ he 
‘how skinny and 
you were. I was thinking this morning 
bout seeing you climb the fence in front 
yf your house one day when I went by to 
school. The only thing I really remembered 





long-legged 


was your leg-—-how long it was.” 
“The day 


me,’ she 


t him gravely 


for 


She looked a 
Pot wouldn't let you wait 


commented 
And he 


‘There 


ried, ‘‘ You remember too?” 
1in’t much happens here. Folks 


everything that does 








remember pretty near 
happen.” 

I'd almost forgotten,’’ he confessed. 
‘I'd forgetten almost everything about 
this town, I’d been so long away. But 
things keep coming back to me today.” 
He was astonished to discover that his hand 
was trembling. ‘I’m really mighty glad I 
came,” he said lameky. ‘About decided to 
stay here a week or two, not go fishing 
at all--rest here."’ He felt momentarily a 
at load of weariness upon his shoulders. 
I didn’t realize how tired I was till I got 








here. 

‘Pot says you can't go till your car’s 
commented. 

“T’'d stay, anyway,” he declared; and he 
added, not so much speaking his intent as 
improvising, “I think I'll get the place in 
shape, do some work around. I wonder if 
I can still handle an ax or a grubbing hoe.” 

“The house needs some shingles,’’ she 
“Well, I can 
ing with my 


fixed,”’ she 


reed; and he said quickly 


1) 
I'll enjoy wor 





’ 
| 
K 


drive a nail. 
hands again.’ 

‘A thing ain’t she suggested, 
“only if you have to do it. If you do it be- 


’ 





ause you want, it’s just a kind of play.’ 

He laughed, conceding the point to her. 
‘All right, I’! playing then.’”” He 
added, *‘ You can’t imagine what fun I had, 
getting my own breakfast and washing 
dishes and putting things away. I expect 


t njoy 


they're just chores to you.” 


It’s the way things go along,” she said; 
and he felt again that still philosophy in 
her which refuses to complain against any 
part of life because all life is good. She 
smiled a little then, her face transfiguring; 
he thought with a quick leap of delight that 

too. “It’s getting on to 
: , and up, rising 
smoothly. “I’ve got to go back and get up 
something for Pot’s dinner or things won’t 


she had humor 
noon ” she said stood 





She drew Junie to her and bundled the 
ttle girl's dress over her damp and pro- 
testing head. Overlook laughed at them, 
ind then he said curiously, “You know, 
you’re--surprising to me, your point of 
ew on some things: things I’ve never 
thought much about at all.” 

“T expect you never had time,” she re- 


minded him. ‘‘ But there’s time for think- 
yr here ad 

Well, I'll make up for some lost time in 

the next day or two,” he promised. And he 

called to the little girl, “Good-by, Junie.” 

The child looked toward him; and after 

a moment’s:grave scrutiny her small face 

na broad smile. But instantly, as 

though frightened by her own temerity, she 

d, hiding behind the 


nproKke 


i to June’s 





& 
vornan’s sk " And June gathered 
bo by and dug the sand out of 
mouth and set him against her bosom. 
with the bal n her arms, the child at 


he stood in the 


i moment there 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


“If there’s anything you want me or Pot 
to do,” she said, ‘‘ you let us know.” 

“T’ll call on you,” he agreed. And 
“You’re very kind,” he added, smiling. 
“ And you and I will have to talk over the 
old times. I remember a lot of things about 
you.” 

She looked at him gravely then, but she 
made noreply; only turned with a nod and 
was hidden among the alders; and Over- 
look, from where he stood, saw her pres- 
ently emerge upon the rising ground toward 
the house, striding strongly, the baby still 
upborne in her arms. And the sunlight lay 
about her like a mantle rare. 


xI 

HE days stole away as though they 

went light-footed in order not to waken 
him; but Overlook perceived their going 
and perceived their guile. And sometimes 
when he was alone—he was much alone 
he laughed aloud as though he had a jest at 
the expense of the very sun that rose and 
set so stealthily. And at first these days 
had an unreality about them, as though 
they were indeed passages in a dream 
from which he would presently rouse to 
find himself at his desk once more; but 
after a little this quality passed. There 
could be no unreality about a day in which 
he rose before dawn, and cooked, and ate 
the food he cooked, and cleaned his own 
dishes; a day in which he sweated over ax 
and bucksaw; a day in which he trudged 
up the steep ridge road to the Corner and 
saw Will Hepperton grubbing in the alder 
run; a day in which he found June and the 
babies on the sand bar by the pool; a day 
when he broiled in the sun upon his own 
rooftree, extracting rotted shingles and re- 
placing them with new; a day which ended 
with a body wearied and a mind at ease, 
ended in a long hour or two above the thick 
old Bible, and a dreamless and unbroken 
slumber. These days were reality; but by 
the same token, New York began to recede. 
He looked with some wonder at the spec- 
tacle of himself milling there in the vortex 
with so many others, seeing many men and 
knowing none, striving with every thew of 
his mind for the sake of a digit in a ledger 
at the day’s end. Not here in the valley, 
but yonder there, after a time, unreality 
began to dwell; he had moments in which 
he was all incredulous of the recent past he 
had known. 

For the remoter past now sought to claim 
him, catching at his heart with clamorous 
hands; and he submitted to these mute 
entreaties, smiling, amused at what went 
forward. 

Overlook surrendered himself to this 
he bought overalls at the 
store: he grubbed in the meadow, toward 
the southern end where the wood was 
creeping in; he cleaned away the brambles 
and the briers which had choked the ancient 
burying ground against the flank of the 
ancient hemlock wood; he cut and stacked 
some birch for cordwood; he mended a 
weakened place in the chimney in the attic, 
replacing old bricks with new. The game 
pleased him; he played it as an adult plays 
with children, knowing it for a game of 
make-believe, but contented with his own 
pretendings. 

He was not lonely; yet he wished some- 
times for another to share these days with 
him. He might have talked to June. She 
did not avoid him, but neither did she seek 
his company; and though he saw her daily, 
it was for little moments at a time. He 
found himself sometimes faintly at a loss 
with her; felt in her a wisdom before which 
he was transparent; discovered in her a 
serenity and poise which he could in no 
wise break down. He even tried one day 
the experiment of reminding her of that 
ancient kiss which he hoped to 
evoke from her either denial or some faint 
confusion. 


remoter past; 


forbore; 


] 


3ut she onl 
I remember.” 


y nodded, said slowly, “ Yes, 





“I thought afterward,” he told her smil- 
ingly, ‘that you seemed to be a little disap- 
pointed because I didn’t kiss you after the 
others did.”’ 

**A man finds things like that to think,” 
she agreed; but there was for a moment a 
dancing light in her eyes and he suspected 
her of laughing inwardly. So it was him- 
self instead of June who was discomfited. 

He had long hours alone, but there were 
many tasks to occupy his hands and many 
thoughts to fill his mind. Thus one day in 
the attic he discovered in a distant corner 
an old box, a packing box well filled with 
dusty magazines and packets of letters and 
ancient newspapers and books of account 
with backs blistered by dampness and 
pocked with mold. He spent one long day 
delving there, and each letter he read and 
each book he opened added a brush stroke 
to the panorama of the past which was 
achieving form and substance here before 
his eyes. 

He found an account of the moneys ex- 
pended in connection with the building of 
this house in which he sat alone; and he 
chuckled over them, amused at the com- 
parison between the price of lumber then 
and the price he had paid a day or two be- 
fore for a bundle of shingles. And later he 
came upon the book in which his father 
had kept a record of the life of the farm; a 
record that included the birth of every calf, 
the arrival of every litter of pigs, the num- 
ber of eggs yielded by the hens. Overlook 
found himself forced to a half-reluctant 
admiration of his father’s abilities. The 
man had discovered, upon a time, that, at 
the price of feed, to raise pork was no longer 
profitable; so he abandoned that activity, 
resuming it two years later when the price 
of feed went down. He had lived by the 
book, systematically, with all his life in 
order; and Overlook nodded his approval, 
discovering in his father the roots of his 
own successes. 

“But I went where there was more room 
to work in, that’s all,’’ he commented; 
“‘worked on a wider scale, so I’ve accom- 
plished more.” 

The phrase checked him for a moment 


and he considered it; then brushed the 
thought aside. 
At the end of the book, just inside the 


rear cover, he discovered a dozen entries 
recounting the major events in the life of 
the farm in more detail. His own birth set 
down, and the pangs his mother suffered, so 
that he felt a constriction at his heart. And 
his sister’s birth and her dying, in empty 
words that ached with grief, burning as dry 
eyes burn. 

And then his mother’s death, and how 
his grandfather died and was buried in 
the plot forever shadowed by the gloomy 
hemlock boughs. 

Overlook found some amusement in what 
followed —a brief and formal recounting of 
how his Aunt Millie came to live with them; 
and how unreasonable his father found 
her, so that in the end their relations be- 
came so uncomfortable that she went away 
again. 

“Walter and me will get on alone,” his 
father wrote thereafter. And below, a few 
disjointed lines: ‘‘Walter had a piece to 
speak at last day of school yesterday.” 
‘‘Walter traded with Pot Riddle for a fish 
line. He made a good trade.’ ‘ Walter 
can work up a cord of wood near as fast 
as me.” 

And at first Overlook smiled; and then 
he discovered behind these phrases the fact 
that his father, whom he remembered as a 
grim and rather silent man, had been proud 
of him, and his heart tightened as he read. 


It was this probing among old books and 
papers that led Overlook unconsciously to 
the point of writing down, himself, the 
thoughts that filled his days. He had never 
kept a diary; to do so had never occurred 
to him. But just now he needed someone 
to whom he might talk; words might order 
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the confusion of his mind. 
in the blank pages of this same old book, he 
wrote: 


So, one night, 


August 16, 1925: It’s only six days since I 





left New York. But seems longer. I expect 
Jenks has raised a row and the looking for 
me now. Someone's going to turn up here one 


Rather amusing to sit tight and 
wait forthem. I'mentitled to a vacation. And 
the car’s a good excuse. I had a man over from 
Augusta yesterday and he took it apart, more 
or less, and took the parts away. Said he'd be 
back in a few days to fix it up again, Car look 
foolish, with the rear end jacked up and di 
Almost embarrasses me to look at i 
I suppose when he gets it fixed I'll go along 
I've got the roof fixed so it doesn’t leak now 
and the chimney patched, and I cleaned out 
some around the sills of the barn today. They're 
rotting, and I’m going to get Pot to fix them 
I get along comfortably. Pot 
from the store at the Corner, and I do my 
cooking. June offered to do washing for me; 
but I’ve managed so far. 

“*T see her frequently anc 
quainted. She has a sense 
out now and then; but the big tk 
appears to be her devotion to her sister's chi 
dren. I whittled out a windmill for little June 
and she made up with me and we 
now. June seems to approve She 
approves anything, though; she has a curious 
way of tolerating the world, accepting it, ad 
justing herself to it. There's a certain perma 
nence about her; you can imagine her going or 
just the way she is forever. It must have 
the existence of women 
Egyptians into worshiping the mother principle 
Salammbé is full of it, Iremember. I expect a 
the heathen do it more or less. Not so heathen, 
either; except that the idea has been corrupted 
by the very human worshipers. But there 
nothing corrupt about June. Anything she 
might do would be rendered clean and whole 
some by her simply doing it 


of these days. 


sected. t 


brings thing 


owr 


tting ac 





at crops 


her life 





re good friends 


seldom d 





beer 


such that led the 


1] 


He wrote no more there, drifted into 
reverie, and presently put the | 
But the second day after, he 


book again. 


0k away 


wrote in the 


August 18: I went up the brook today. miles 
through the woods. Fishing, theoretically. 
Took a rod and a box of flies along, but I wasn't 


too proud t » take some worn ton Jug then 
behind the 

kitchen sink empties. there used to 
be worms there when I was a boy, and I found 
plenty now. Over back 
angle of the woods by the 
tor with a rip below, and deep water under the 


house where the water from the 


I remember 





of the orch: 





river "sa fine 








yank. I've been swimming there bathing 

the morning, since I located it. Saw some trout 

there, but they wouldn't touch a worm or a fly. 
on. The woods are thick, upbrook: 
swamp. I had to wade mos 





must have gone r les j 
i longer. Quiet in tl 
} r ' 


anyone had ever gone 





ha +’ lé 
imagine a lot of wild things w: 





you. Got on my nerves a bit at first, but after 
ward I enjoyed it. I caught four trout, but I 
fished ver le. The mosquitoes were bad 
When I came back June was by the pool at the 
ingle of the woods, drying he j She had 
been bathing 


He would remember always that moment 
when he came upon her there. It was late 
afternoon, toward sunset; he had stayed 
in the wood till the insects, thickening in 
the cooler hours toward dusk, drove him to 
retreat; and he came downstream, wading 
through the shallows, picking his way along 
the banks when the thicket thinned. For 
protection against the mosquitoes he had 
wrapped a great red bandanna handkerchief 
about his head. It hung from beneat 
hat and he tucked it into his collar below, 
covering all his head except his face. He 
was very hot and tired, and there were lit- 
tle welts on his hands and on his face where 
the insects had bitten him. So when from 
the depths of the wood he looked down a 
straight reach of the stream like a tunnel 
beneath the blending boughs and saw where 
the sunlight struck in to gild the water, he 
hurried forward with a quick relief, glad to 
come into the open land again. The bank 
on his right was high, but the water there 
was shoal and he kept to that side; thus 
anything on the bank above his head was 
somewhat hidden, and by the same token 
his footsteps in the water were lost in the 
stream’s own plashing song. 

Just above the pool he climbed up by 
footholds in the soft earth to the level of the 
open ground; and thus climbing, he 





Saw 


Continued on Page 49 
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utton identifies 
dRealsilk Repre . 


sentative when he calls at 


your home or office 


REAL 





SILK 


HOSIERY 
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World's Largest Silk Hosiery Mills 


and the service they offer direct to every home 


Ix all the history of American industrial successes there is n 

more outstanding than Realsilk. You hear pe ple evernnwne 
discussing it. In fact, the Realsilk story seems to have acquired 
a vivid romantic quality. Realsilk’s rise has been so rapid that 


at times it has seemed almost unbelievable. ‘But still the 
remains that only six years ago Realsilk was a mere idea 
—today, the World’s Leader. 

ix fe’ Is | 


To say to you pointedly that Realsilk is now the world’s 
largest manufacturer of silk hosiery means nothing at all. 


of manufacture or with savings in selling. Even greater 


than all of Realsilk’s progress along these lines is stll 
another factor which has contributed more to Realsilk’s 


success than any other 


Ir is Realsilk’s policy to satisfy its customers beyond the 


merest shadow of a doubt. It ts the biggest single idea 


1 } ] 1 , } , } . 
back of Realsilk’s unparalleled achievement. And the 


millions upon millions of regular patrons of 


Service have only the highest praise for it 


Realsilk Service is now available to every housewife—to 


every home—and to every office in the land. as well. If 


you are not now taking 





But to say that Realsilk has found an en 
tirely new way whereby the finest hosiery 
and lingerie can be manufactured and de- 
livered to you at lower prices is, indeed, a 


matter of importance to everyone 


In the first place, Realsilk produces in such 
enormous volume that manufacturing costs 
are cut immeasurably. Secondly, Realsilk 
distributes its merchandise from its mills 
direct to the consumer..... 10,000 Bonded 
Service Representatives calling daily at 


homes and offices in every community. But 








advantage of it you 


1 1 
Owe it to yourself to DecOome acquainte 


with the advantages of dealing direct with 


these great mills 


There is a Realsilk Branch Service Othce 


close to you. Just ‘phone and a Service 
Representative will call whenever you de 
sire. Or, simply drop a postal to the Mills 


and we'll arrange an appointment 


When the man at the door 
says Realsi 





have him come in 





Realsilk does not stop with lower costs 
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SOLD DIRECT FROM OUI BONDED 
OUR MILLS TO FOR MEN.WOMEN and CHILDREN ATIVES 
THE CONSUMER AT wand ~~ CALL DAILY AT 


GERIE f 
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ine Steel 


It is generally conceded that 
Chrome Vanadium Steelis the tough- 
est and most enduring metal ever 
created for use in the vital parts of 
a motor car. 


It may not be so well known, how- 
ever, that Dodge Brothers Motor 
Car ranks first in the world in the 
use of this costly material. 


Dodge Brothers complete power 
assembly is Chrome Vanadium— 
motor, connecting rods, crankshaft, 
transmission, universal joint, drive 
shaft, differential and rear axle 
shaft. 


Even the front axle is Chrome Vana- 
dium—virtually the entire steering 
unit—and every leaf of the springs. 


In fact, wherever any manufacturer 
uses alloy steels, Dodge Brothers use 
costly Chrome Vanadium. And in 
numerous instances Dodge Brothers 


employ it where plain carbon steel, 
even in the costliest cars, is com- 
monly thought sufficient. 


This has been true from the day 
Dodge Brothers built their first 
motor car. 


It explains why the car was selected 
by the United States Government 
in time of war. 


It explains why more than 90° of 
all the cars Dodge Brothers have 
built in eleven years are still in 
active service. 


It explains why mileage running 
into six figures is not unusual for 
this sturdy product; and why the 
prices it brings at resale are 
without precedent. 


It explains, too, why the words Long 
Life, Safety and Dependability are 
habitually associated with the name 
Dodge Brothers wherever motor 
cars are serving mankind. 


Donusce BROTHERS INC. DETROIT 


Douce BrotTHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


DooseE SHROTHERS 
MOTOR @ CARS 
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This modern 
‘iceman 
calls once ~ 
with Frigidaire ~ 
and the ice 
stays always 





WRAL VW TA AM: 


There is a wide range of 
Frigidaires built complete with 
metal cabinet, finished in white 


Duco, lined with seamless por- 
celain enamel. They are priced 
as low as $245. Frigidaire 


mechanical units fer installa- 


tion in the standard makes of 
ice-boxes, as low as $190. All 
prices f.o.b. Dayton. Any Frig- 


idaire may be purchased on the 
GMAC deferred payment plan. 


- IEE LODE GE OES. 


Be Sure it is a Frigidaire! 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


HERE are now more than two 

hundred thousand users of 
Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration. 
And these users are telling their 
friends and neighbors that Frigid- 
aire has brought to their homes 
and places of business a measure 
of convenience and economy 
unequaled by anything they have 
ever known. 


POST 


You have heard of Frigidaire— 
of the constant, dependable and 
economical service it renders, of 
the better way in which it keeps 
all foods, of the convenience of 
the ice it makes and the desserts 
it freezes. 


You are probably thinking now 
of electric refrigeration for your 
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own home. Be sure, when you 
do buy, that you get a genuine 
Frigidaire. Look for the name 
itself—you'’ll find it on every 
Frigidaire. It identifies the prod- 
uct of General Motors. It is 
your assurance that you will enjoy 
the combined advantages which 
only Frigidaire can give. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, Dept. B-193, DAYTON, OHIO 


ELECTRICS 


HOHE 


daire 


REFRIGERATION 


BE SURE IT /S A FRICIDAIRE ~ PRODUCT OF CENERAL MOTORS 
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g a little way off where th 





treamed through her hair. She sat wit} 
| toward the 


bowed forward, her hair falling in a } 


stream, her head 





fragrant veil over her face and down upon 
her crossed knees It was almost dry and 


she was brushing it with slow strokes, her 
and the nape of 
. and her ha r, 
hot through with the richness of the sur 
ght, was dull gold like a rick of straw 
After a moment, with 


of her head she threw it back behind 


arms arching gracetully; 


her neck was white as ivory 


a strong twist and 





her, thrusting it away from her face wit} 


her hands, beginning to brush it 





e turned her 


irying sun might still strike upon its rich 
ascade So turning, she saw Overlool 


there, his head and shoulders risen above 


embarrassment, and she laug 





azily, as water chuckles u 





laughed, tumbling 








tone as the brook i 
ts pl below. And then she saw the spec- 
tacle he made, his head shrouded in a hand- 





erchief, his face welted by 








nsects; and she laughed ain, but in a 
le er WIS€ 

asked curiously, ““Why do you 
a lg! tees 





“You look kind of funny,” she exp] 
“with that handkerchief and all. And the 
mosquitoes have bit you all over 
He remembered then and chuckled too. 
s s right,” he agreed. ‘“‘I must be a 
ght. Wait a minute, I'll fix that 


To do so he descended to the stream side 





igain and knelt and bathed his hands and 


] 


face in the cool water, and dipped his face 


) drink deeply, and dried himself and ran 
When, thus 
climbed the bar 


oopeda ner 


his fingers through his hair 


leaned and ct 


irried, he 


igain it was to find that she had 





and 


coil 





hair into its customar heavy 
nned it fast; and she rose as he appeared 
ind stood to face him; and it seemed to 


western sky behind her had a color 


it beat with a slow pulse across the 


world, like a metronome compelling all 


into the rhythm ordained. \ 


reation 





thrush, somewhere in the deep wood, 
teetered on its bough and sang its silvery 
tune 

“Where are the babies?” he asked I 
never saw you without them before 

tt was home,” she explained “But 

I've their supper to get up for them 1 

He saw she meant to be away, and he 
nodded I've mine to get, too he agreed, 
ind moved beside her as she 1 dowr 





stream toward the 











‘ t ’ nt y ment istr ’ 
wit er, unconsciously shortening tride 
to match her own, he had felt them bot r 
time and tune There iruie i 1 mat 
ters, a sion in rnythn To move ir 
inison 1s to tend together. A regiment of 
) liers out of ste 3no morethanamo i" 
inilorm Dut when their feet strike ea 
Ipor the selfsame neat battering the 
ground, they are no longer individuals, but 
have become an ordered and effect ewhole 
»see June now and then andta = 
r had been amusir nteresting, a little 
ewildering: but to thus simply be 
le her for a little way affected Ove Y 
a fashion far too deep for r 


DISCOVERED, as da ay he 


1. : 
H moved anou 











1: the farm. sor r t r 

tha ] P surve ng } 

rn mal Doss 

es oug 5, 1e€a 
nto of the of 
Pot Riddle, into a discussion wit} e 
man’s affairs. He was, it appeared, equally 
free from hope and from despair 

“T can git along,’’ Pot explained, ‘‘and 


that’s about all. 


a mind to. 





] ] ; ¥ 
can cut and sell in a bad year; lI picka 
few apples and I keep enough cows so’s | 
can sell one or two, about every year. 


Mostly we raise what we eat on the place 
’ Over- 


“You've got a first-rate garden, 


lOOK agreed. to grow. 





‘Grow anything here, and good, too,’ 
Pot declared. “‘That land of mine cants to 
the south, where the garden is, and things 
grow fine.” He gave facts ar 





veriook persisted, and Pot expo 
pers 1, and cy 











him the difficulties of marketing vegetables 
when the railroad is better than twenty 
miles away. Overlook began there: 
study these obsta es, four amusement in 
evisi y means by wh I tney might be 
surmounted. And he made something like 
an inventory of nis OW! lari | ere were 
in it, he knew, better than a hur l acres; 
it it might be indefinitely extended. The 
adjoining farms were long deserted S 
nearest neighbors were Pot across the 
ge,and W Jenison, better than a mile 
to the south, ar Jor Ma a tant rela 
{ r ) s mother’s fan \ three larters 
mile along the old road to the west 
4 man could build up quite a place 
ane he told Pot. and Pot whittled at ar 
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filled with four-foot not e and ’ 
f ts future use N there was only a } 
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= It i 
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Pot Ked about IT at tne f ed ye aw I 
ther 1 toward the house agalr Ain't H fat 
right good hauling no f ymmente never i 
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nodded But I won't e when the Sma re 
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Even on dreary days this room sparkles with color. 
For the floor of Embossed Tnlaid 


Armstrong's 











Look for the 
CIRCLE A 
tr ade-mark on 
the burlap buck 











Linoleum No.6018 is a floor of captured sunshine. 
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Marble Inlaid No. 79 


background for smart but livable furnishings. 
effect of 
mortar intesliners gives the naturalness and 
ture of old hand-set work. This, 
newest thing in linoleum—designs that are actually 
embossed—an exclusive Armstrong : Aenietaaes, 
But its beauty is only one reason for the 
floor in this room. The old floor had 
drafty and cold in winter. Then, summer rains 
beating in through open windows 
and disfigured it, making cleaning a 
task. The new floor, however, composed largely of 


cork, is warm and comfortable. Firmly cemented in 


rmstrong’s 


the 


rich tcx 


Suarry tile blocks slightly raised above 


by the way, is the 


linoleum 
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too, 
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He cut a new hole in his belt, and he felt 
with pride the firmness of his legs and arms 

“T’ll show them some speed,” he told 
himself, ‘‘when I get back to town.” 

He wondered, sometimes, how matters 
went there. The same old whirlpool, he 
told himself; the same men milling in their 
circles, circles forever narrowing. “If you 
go round and round, you'll set inward al- 
ways,” he thought; ‘‘come to a rest at last, 
sink, go down the spout instead of up. 
Never get anywhere going round and 
round. Might as well stand still till you see 
which way to go.” 

When he closed his eyes he could see the 
sidewalks crowded like a bargain sale. “If 
you went anywhere you fought your way,” 
he thought. 

But here in the valley he could go where 
he chose and seldom see another man. If 
he crossed the bridge he might see June and 
the babies on the sand bar at the foot of the 
pool; might encounter Pot, moving with 
his head bowed as though absorbed in con- 
templation of the earth he tilled. But no 
one ever passed the house except Joel May. 
This man sometimes went to the Corner 
with his team to buy feed or dry groceries. 
A large, heavy man of a lumpish sort, with 
a round bald head beneath his hat, and 
wisps of hair. He and Overlook had, now 
and then, some talk. The man, discovering 
the house was habited, stopped there one 
day and stayed an hour. He remembered 
Overlook. 

““Yore maw was my cousin,” he said. 
Guess I'm a kind of an uncle of yours. 
That car in the barn must’ve cost you 
something. Guess you’ve done pretty good 
for yourself, going away.” 

He stopped one afternoon late in August 
or early in September with some news to 
tell. ‘‘Been anybody here to see you?”’ he 
asked Overlook, and Overlook shook his 
head 

‘*Not a soul today.” 

‘*A man come to the Corner asking about 
you yes’day,”’ Joel May told him. “‘ Talked 
to Will Hepperton. Wanted to know how 
long you'd been here and all.”’ 

Overlook asked quickly, ‘‘ What sort of a 
man?” 

‘* Asked a lot of questions,”’ said May. 

Overlook described Jenks. The other 
shook his head. ‘‘ Wan’t him,” he declared 
“‘This was a bigger man, and kind of fat.” 

Neither Jenks nor Rand, his own office 
manager, was fat, and Overlook could imag- 
ine no other possibility; there was none 
other like to seek him out. “I guess he 
didn’t want to see me very bad,” he com- 
mented, smiling a little, “‘or he’d have 
come down. I was here all day.” 

‘‘He come from Augusta way,” Joel vol- 
unteered. He had, it appeared, no further 
information at command. 

The intelligence left Overlook in some 
degree uneasy. He was, he told himself, his 
own master; yet New York was reaching 
out for him, seeking to reclaim him, to sum- 
non him back again. He made some calcu- 
lation of time. Jenks must, he decided, 
have given him up and gone ahead with his 
fishing. He had expected to stay, Overlook 
knew, till about the third week in August; 
and he would call the office, no doubt, on 
his return to town, to berate Overlook for 
failing him. Thus alarmed, Rand—Over- 
look felt that he could guess Rand’s move 
Rand must have put a detective on the trail 
to locate his missing employer. 

Overlook resented this. ‘“‘They won't 
leave a man alone,” he thought fretfully, 
and then perceived the justice in the mat 
ter. ‘‘But he’s right, of course,” he re- 
minded himself. ‘‘It was up to him to 
make sure I wasn’t killed in a smash up, or 
something, on my way. Tactful, too, to 
find out where I was without bothering me 
Chances are he'll leave me alone now, let 
me have my fun.” 

Nevertheless, he was not reassured. Soon 
or late, he knew, the summons would come 
and he would have to go. It was pleasant 
to imagine staying here; but when the snow 
It was 


came he would soon be sick of it. 
amusing to plan what he might do with the 


farm: and worth while, too, to teach new 
methods to this 
where it lay; spur new life into the flagging 
currents of existence Amusing to 
plan, but other matters must engross him 
larger matters. He could not spare the time 
for these small devices here 

He had hours when he refused to think 
about June at all; 
place in the puzzle which vaguely formed 
for his solution. But there 
hours when he thought much of her; and 
more and more he sought to have glimpses 
of her, and carried away from these encoun- 
ters memory of her eyes, of her high head 
and steady lips and strong and fruitful 
form. Like a goddess, he told himself, and 
fumbled in his uncertain mythological lore 
Thought of Minerva, but remembered 
vaguely that Minerva was involved in poli 
tics. ‘“‘A suffragette,"” he told himself, 
chuckling. And he thought of Hebe, and 
liked the name, but doubted the attributes 
were fitting. Juno he remembered for her 
jealousy; and June was, he thought, un- 
likely to give harborage to such a passion 
The name of Ceres sprang into his mind, 
with a vague association of fruitfulness 
which appealed to him but did not satisfy 
his groping. Venus he discarded early; 
Venus was a hussy. 

He abandoned the attempt to fit June 
into any ancient mold; she was 
something of antiquity in her, and of the 
future too. And he thought much of her, 
with neither plan nor purpose in his 
thoughts; she did not merely engage his 
mind; she dwelt within it, filled it brim- 
ming full. . 

The incident which changed these men- 
tal processes of his and directed them to- 
ward a more tangible problem occurred on 
an afternoon in early September, the second 
or third of the month. He had gone to the 
Corner and stopped for a talk with Will 
Hepperton. It was a rainy day, and Will 
was in the house; and Overlook sat in the 
kitchen with him, Mrs. Hepperton busy 
around and about them, interjecting an oc- 
casional word. 

And they spoke at last, as they were apt 
to speak, of June; and Mrs. Hepperton, a 
woman with a still and acid tongue, said 
sharply from the pantry, “It’s about time 
her and Pot was marrying, if they’re 
a-going to.” 

The two men were a moment silent; and 
then Overlook, controlling his voice, asked 
pleasantly, “‘But is she going to?”’ 

Mrs. Hepperton was clattering dishes, 
did not hear; but Will replied. ‘‘That’s 
what Pot tells around,” he said. 


lorn community, 4d) 





nere 


refused to consider her 


were other 


herself; 


x1II 


RAINY afternoon, that; one of those 

days of slashing rain which sometimes 
come in early September, which the coun- 
try folk are used to speak of as the line 
storm, the equinoctial storm, whatever the 
date may be. It had rained the day before; 
the wind was easterly, northeasterly, witha 
gust of fog, torn ragged by the intervening 
hills, that had been blown in from the sea. 
It would rain, no doubt, tomorrow. The 
equinox was still near three weeks away; 
but Will Hepperton, commenting upon the 
rain, said “Line storm” this afternoon. 
And he predicted that the wind would come 
around southwest in a day or two and the 
weather would be fine. 

“But it’s a good, hard-working storm 
now,” Overlook pointed out. ‘The sort of 
day to sit and do some thinking.” 

‘Blowing some, Will com- 
mented. He meant, Overlook knew, out- 
side the purlieus of the land, out on the 


outside,” 


open sea. ‘I was down Vinal Haven way 
for two years, "bout ten years ago,” he 
added. ‘‘On Hurricane Island for a while 
A day like this she blows some there.” 
Overlook was inattentive; his thoughts 
were busy with his own concerns; and after 
a time he left them, stopped at the store for 
a pound of coffee and a packet of pancake 
flour, which he wrapped under his oilskins 
when he started homeward. As he climbed 
the hill out of the Corner, the rain lay be- 


hind him; he had it on his flank when h 
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then its violence al 
into the dripping shelter 
he wood. His boots suck: 

greasy clay and he stumbled over bowlder 


and about him and ov 


slashed hissingly through t!} eaves, a 
ready wearing the gayer hue There 
were even, he saw, leaves n the ground, 
leaves beneath his feet on the wet 
“Tf this wind were northwest, we might get 
snow out of it,’’ he thought, and the drops 
running down his cheeks were wet upon his 
lips 

But for the most part he gave smal! heed 
to the rain, to his surroundings nis 
thoughts were a absorhbe He found 
some amusement in the situation -in the 


contemplation of himself and Pot in rivalry 


Himself and the chunky little man, n 


always with his eyes upon the ground 


Then smiled and pushed the thought aside 


There was no rivalry between him ar 


June interested him, but he had certair 


no desire to marry her. This stay was in } 

life an interlude, no more; a wakening of 
ancient memories; an evanescent and re 
juvenating contact with the soil from w I 
himself had sprung. But it was, he per 
ceived, a sorrowful business that June 


whose eyes were on the stars, should marry 
contemplatior 


A fate faintly pit 


Pot, who walked ir of the 


earth beneath his feet 


He reproved himself for this point of 
“It’s what she wants,”’ he thought, 
“what she expects, the end she’s man 
festly destined for. To bear him children 
and rear them, a litter of them, with her 
sister’s children.”’ She was, he remembered, 
that manner of woman; a woman frankly 
fashioned for maternity; those 
women fit to be mothers of the race, like a 
piece of fallow ground that lies smoking in 
the sun. 

‘**So why should I pity her?” he asked 
himself, and slid and stumbled past Pot’s 
farm without turning his eyes that way at 
all. But he found it something of an effort 
to keep his eyes forward, his feet upon the 
way; and his pulse tugged at his throat. A 
piece of fallow and unseeded ground that 
lies smoking and steaming in the sun 

“Don’t be ridiculous,’ he insisted to 
himself; to that inner self which, without 
argument, yet by its very silence and calm 
confidence seemed to clamor to be heard, 
seemed to bide its certain time. ‘“ Don’t be 
absurd,” he argued to this self within him- 
self. “You can’t help it; you can’t help 
her. There’s nothing you can do for her un- 
less you marry her.”’ 

And that not even his charity and kind 
to lead him to. He could 
hardly think of marrying June, taking her 
back to New York, to meet his friends who 
dwelt there She 
a mold. 


view 


one of 


1) 


ness were like 


was cast in so different 


He had sometimes gone, on Sunday, to 
spend the day at the home of his frier 
Cash, on Long Island. This in the sprin,s 
in the fall. Mrs. Cash presided over t} 
home in a fashion he had always admir 
She was a charming woman, cultivated 
traveled, with a capacity for appreciat 
which made it possible for her to discrim 
inate between the good and th« 
form of art; he had, figurative 
sat at her feet. To go W 
to the opera, to the galleries, was in itself an 


education. It 


Had in eve 


speaking 


Was aiso a 


ence, because sne wi 





her companion, she 


tention everywhere She was beautiful 
groomed; her complexion had a finish that 
was perfection; | I was never dis 
ranged, unvarying!ly ordered, da y da 
the same crisp, compact little waves. She 
and Cash were complementary, idea 
happy, their intercourse upon a plane of 
courtesy and gentleness which Overlook 
found charming 

They had no children, and they both re 
gretted this; spoke of the fact with a cer- 
tain wistfulness. She was beautifully slim, 
ike a tall reed which can bend gracefu 
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The Graybar quality tag— 
under which 60,000 elec- 
trical supplies are hipped. 
A mark of reliability. 
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our Man Friday...every day in the week 


switch, the wiring within the walls — for these 
and 60,000 other quality electrical supplies — 
look to Graybar. 


Touch your finger to an electric switch — 
and you command a “Man Friday,” more 
prompt, more powerful by far than Crusoe’s on 
his desert isle. Tireless and dependable, elec- 
tricity serves thousands every day of the week 
through Graybar wiring material and appliances. 


The switch itself, the outlet box behind the 


r klectr C0... Executive Ofn 


es: 


To the distribution of everything electrical 
through offices in 56 cities Graybar contributes 
an experience of 56 years as successor to the 
Supply Department of Western Electric. 


New York City 


100 East 42nd Street, 
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Cthe 
Greatest Success 


mn a Quarter Century 


of Fine Car Creation 


There have been many golden periods in Cadillac’s quarter 
century of pre-eminence among the fine cars of the 
world —but never a time when Cadillac was so unmistak 
ably the Standard of the World as now. How completely 
Cadillac dominates the high-priced field is conclusively 
proven by Cadillac’s unprecedented gain in the past 12 
months—when sales increased 87.5% over the preceding year. 
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r’ment’s Will! { Sé 
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yn the wharf, watching 

our step lest we crash through the moldered 
ar down into bright-curling seas. 

bite a barracuda in two at 

into the sea a doubt- 


I stood on the wharf a while, rather dum- 
founded by this most astonishing place. A 
broad, ruinous walk way extended to the 

gaping sally port, the only entrance to 
Once on a time the sally port was 

a drawbridge and heavy gates, 

r lls for the most dan- 

rs. Now port yawns 


e tne ce 
the 
| comers. 
ther side extended astrip of dazzling 
jungle-grown land. In the old 
his land was partly covered by the 
store, a mess«hall and barracks for 
nen, a carpenters’ shop and the 
‘hospital. These buildings have all 
disappeared. The moat, how- 
remains almost intact, sparkling 
pic sun. A _ medieval-looking 
too; and as far as I know, the 
only genuine, honest-to-goodness wet moat 
e United States. 
To right, to left from the sally port 
tched astounding walls of the fortress, 
regnably massive, pierced with 
n embrasures, and off to northward 
ypped by a deserted iron lighthouse tower. 
} detail of that silent picture stood 
graven by the cutting sunlight. 
kingfisher in one ragged 
veared. The mystery of 
ieavy on this castle o’ 
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utter solitude lay 


due caution over the rotted ap- 

3, we passed the moat, seventy-five 

ide and perhaps ten deep, filled with 

clear green water which at high tide flows in 

through two immense iron pipes and at low 

tide runs out again. The moat, however, is 
drained. 

‘“* Here’s where they used to keep sharks,” 

Lilja remarked. ‘* Man-eaters, so as to kind 

prisoners from gettin’ out. 
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idea, wasn’t it? 


never wholly 


of discourage 
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Florida's First Land Deal 


No sharks now remain. Only a swift 
sting ray darted, vanished. Pondering the 
bad old I reached the sally port, 
through which showed interior glimpses of 
The port, of marvelously hewed 
, stood broadly open to all the winds 
guardrooms with men- 
;, or rifle slits, flanked the 
isemates on both sides. Our 
hollowly on the worn 
in fact, companioned us 
A very Way of 
How many 
i soldiers and prisoners had entered 
many women, too, and chil- 
dren had To 
how many it had been a path with no re- 
turn! For you must understand that Fort 


times, 
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fort. 


port seemed. 


How 
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Jefferson, most of its dark-checkered career, 
served principally as a Federal peniten- 
tiary, and that its tolls of death, among 
prisoners garrison, appalling. 
Yellow fever, ever lurking at Havana and 
New Orleans, tells the reason why. 

Away back in 1819 the King of Spain sold 
‘lorida to the United States for a trivial 
t bit of Florida real- 
in our history. After a 
time the powers that be took cognizance of 
the Dry Tortugas and decided they should 
a natural stronghold and 

i not be left for some 

seize and o¢ cupy. Before 
r operations were begun, an old- 
ighthouse was the only structure 
more than sixty 
his nearest neighbor, dwelt a 


and were 


estate transa 


be fortified. Such 
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vantage 


islands. There, 
from 
ttle house something 


broad veranda, 
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before which stood two aged coconut palms. 
This old cottage, by the way, is the scene of 
Cooper’s Jack Tier. 

The fortress itself was begun in 1846, 
under the direction of one Captain Wright, 
of the United States Engineer Corps. Polk, 
as you will probably not remember, was 
President at that time. The plan was to 
establish a general naval supply station and 
a fort that should command the Gulf of 
Mexico, as Malta and Gibraltar dominate 
the Mediterranean. Key tothe Gulf, it was 
called. I have a sly suspicion that certain 
wise heads had begun to foresee the uses of 
such a place, to hold the South in check, 
when the inevitable conflict should develop. 
How vital these uses were will be described 
later on. 

Fort Jefferson was built, I understand, 
with cofferdams; was based on foundations 
of solid coral; and was pushed forward 
without regard to cost, which proved stag- 
gering. The fort was planned to hold 1500 
men and mount guns of huge caliber. 


A Dollar a Brick 


“Every brick, every plank, every trowel 
of mortar,’ says an old report, ‘“‘had to be 
transported from the North at incalculable 
expense.” 

The fortress was laid out on a gigantic 
scale, commensurate with its purpose to 
control Havana, Pensacola, Mobile, Florida 
Straits and the mouths of the Mississippi 
in short, to rule the entire Gulf commerce. 
It covered nearly four-fifths of Garden 
Key’s twenty-five acres. Eighteen sets of 
officers’ quarters were built, and barracks 
for six companies of soldiers. These bar- 
racks were the finest in the country; and 
the officers’ quarters, three stories high, 400 
feet long, with handsomely finished rooms 
and verandas, could not have been dupli- 
cated anywhere. The hospital, chapel and 
other buildings were put up regardless. All 
this, in addition to the stupendous encir- 
cling walls and bastions. 

The situation was imagination-stirring. 
To that blistering, desolate key, fever- 
bitten and silent amid tremendous desola- 
tions, subject to tidal waves and savage 
hurricanes, everything had to be trans- 
ported by sea. Living quarters and provi- 
sions had to be supplied for an army of 
laborers. 

Tradition says that immense numbers 
of slaves were worked, just as in the good 
old days of the Pharaohs. Hundreds of 
hard-boiled Irishmen were employed, 
drawn by high wages and capable of almost 
any hardship. The horde of toilers sweated 
and suffered under a broiling sun that 
cooked their brains. Many came down with 
scurvy and had to be sent North. For 
eight months a year the sky was one grand, 
burnished dome of brazen heat. Infinite 
clouds of mosquitoes assailed them. Still on 
and on they toiled. 

Old stories tell of gales that blew the 
grub away to sea as it was being carried 
from the cookhouse; of sand storms that 
whitened the air with coral spicules, cutting 
the skin like sleet. No matter. Black and 
white, they labored. And up from the 
Gulf, sheer from the pounding surfs, the 
mighty citadel arose. 

Almost the entire work had to be done by 
hand. It baffles our machinery-softened 
imagination; but lacking modern methods, 
sheer brawn had to do everything. What 
an epic, now forgotten, of expended sweat 
and life and treasure! No wonder the 
Key Westers claim Fort Jefferson cost a dol- 
lar a brick! The building of the Pyramids 
had little on that of this amazing super- 
fortress in the sea. 

Withal, mystery enshrouds it. Research 
yields little information save for an occa- 
sional scrap of reference in dusty War De- 
partment records. A moldy report of 1854 
states: 

The 
te 


works thus far executed consist of an 
sea wall, which serves also as the out- 

side wall of the fort ditch and as a breakwater, 
the highest point of the island being only five 
feet above water. Large provision was required 
iis desolate spot, of houses to live and work 

g ‘ this 


eX 


rehouses terr y complete 
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fort will require at the same rate about 14 


years. 

Sanguine hopes, never destined to be 
realized! In another report we find: 

The work is advancing. The outer, or 
counterscarp, wall, first executed because neces- 
sary to prevent the flooding of the island in 
gales, has been completed. 6 Estimated 
cost to date, $989,862. 


Wondering that such grandiose plans 
could have come at last to naught, we ad- 
vanced into the fortress. Incredible wreck- 
age confronted us. Everywhere we saw 
massive buildings in starkly appalling 
ruins—roofs stripped off, walls shattered, 
empty rooms staring at the cloudless sky, 
infinite tangles of brick, beams, ironwork, 
mortar strewn as by an insane Titan full of 
bootleg. 

Fort Jefferson’s career as a military es- 
tablishment is obviously ended. Its days 
as a Federal penitentiary all are over. 
First the Army failed to maintain it. 
Then the Navy, which took it in charge at 
about the time of the Spanish-American 
War and spent some $800,000 repairing it, 
likewise abandoned it. During that war 
the huge coaling station was built there, and 
the place was for the last time regularly 
garrisoned by marines. The cable station 
once there was discontinued. In 1901 
three wireless men were the last survivors 
of the once heavy garrison. About that 
time the lighthouse buildings burned and 
the light was abandoned. The last official 
use of the fort was during the World War, 
when it served for a time—as a lead mine! 
Patrol boats then cruised there from Key 
West to dig lead from the casemates. 
After that, down came the flag and exit 
Fort Jefferson. Now only ruins remain, of 
everything at all ruinable. 

“This wreckage shows you what a Gulf 
‘yclone ‘ll do,”” remarked Walker. ‘“‘ When 
one of ’em strikes, everything’s got to go. 
The one in ’73 smashed things up right 
smart, but it wasn’t fly bites beside the 
1919 blow. That was certainly a corker!” 

A corker it must have been, to judge by 
its handiwork. It flung up a breastwork of 
coral two feet high all along the sea wall, 
and made a ruck of the buildings that re- 
minds one of invaded Belgium or France. 

I saw incredible windrows of brick and 
stone lying everywhere, mingled with slates, 
old ironware, ashes, excelsior, splintered 
wood, ripped canvas, broken machinery, 
cement barrels, tin, smashed-up furniture. 
How —I wondered —did that disemboweled 
sofa, lolling in the sun, ever come there? A 
stove, cracked like an egg, leered at me. 
Cyclones play odd tricks. 

I pondered how the garrison, in 18 
a third of its men with yellow jack, and 
how some of them died in the very height of 
that year’s cyclone. Dramatic time to die! 
The bodies, by the way, were buried in a 
pit of quicklime to aveid contagion. The 
busy little mosquito wasn’t recognized in 
those days. 


3, lost 


At the End of the Rainbow 


Over much of the débris—fantastic as a 
cubist nightmare—flowering vines have 
crept, trying, with Nature’s kindly touch, 
to mask the costly wastage of mankind and 
tempest. And everywhere—inscriptions! 
Uncountable thousands of names and ad- 
dresses stand written, painted, scratched, 
chiseled on every available surface, to- 
gether with pictures and cartoons, some of 
fair ability. You can read the names of 
yachts that have visited this island of 
mystery; witticisms, gibes and bitter com- 
plaints; pious texts and admonitions about 
the highly unpleasant consequences of fail- 
ing to repent. 

The inscriptions might, in themselves, 
make a story. One of them declares: 

Here LIES THE Bopy of 
UKULELE SPARKS 
Who Diep FRoM THE EFFECTS OF LOOKING FOR 
TREASURE IN THIS GOD-FORSAKEN PLACE 
VAGABONDIA! 
We penetrated some of the officers’ quar- 


ters, magnificently built of brick, with 
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finely carved granite sills and lintels. Thess 
immense buildings, edged with ruinous and 
weed-grown cement sidewalks, still retain 
some of their iron balconies. A sense of 
heavy oppression hung upon us at sight of 
these splendid structures now wrecked 
War had indeed passed here, but not thi 
war of mankind’s shot and shell. The war 
of elements, vastly more redoubtable. 

Here once were homes and families, 
where now only the crane, the pelican, th 
rat hold sway. Under the shattered floors 
extend numerous brick waterways, though 
for what purpose it is hard to guess. Thi 
lofty rooms are finished with thick plaster, 
still—where it yet clings—delicately pink 
or blue. Great fireplaces, curved stairways 
and iron-grilled balustrades, arched hall- 
ways, huge sliding drawing-room doors, 
handsome wood carvings filled us wit! 
sad amaze. 

Up some of the perilous and shaking 
stairs, cumbered with infinite wreckage, we 
made cautious way, fearful lest swaying iron 
girders or tons of brick crash down upon us. 
We found the upper stories grotesquely 
bashed about, with everything in jack- 
straw confusion. Man’s hand had 
liberally at work there, as well as Nature's 
fury. Woodwork had been splintered with 
axes, plaster hacked off, mantels wantonly 
chopped to bits. Standing in silence amid 
dust and wreckage, with sunshine ribboned 
down through gaping apertures, I wondered 
what maniacal lust of destruction had im- 
pelled what vandals to such profitless labor. 


been 


Wet Spots in Dry Tortugas 


Fort Jefferson has been extensively 
looted for many years by both American 
and Cuban fishermen. Schooners unnun 
bered have here sought wood for fuel or re 
pairs. Out on the parade ground again, ws 
even discovered where some unknown had 
set up a carpenter’s bench for his worl 
Shavings littered the weedy grass. And in 
the casemates we found where men had 
labored to hack lead from the embrasure 

“Tt’s not only the patrol-boat 
that’ve been at work here,” Lilja explained 
**A Boston company bought all the 
one time. Thousands of tons estimated to 
be here. I 


crews 
lead 


But they couldn't get much out 
Seems like the lead is mixed with some kind 
of hard ground-up rock that m: | 
iron. So most of the | : 
one too many for ’em.”’ 

We explored the case 
more amazed that sucl 
gineering work could have been buil 
far coral key. Long vistas stretcl 
through multitudinous ar 
rows of gun ports pierce 


ches. nd] 


the massive walls 


Each emplacement is 
and has an iron segment 
square for the tr: 
vanished guns. Under each li 
bottomless cistern. 

These cisterns form an intriguing f 
of Fort Jefferson. You hi: 1 
step lest you plunge through often vine- 
covered traps into jet-black and stagnant 
depths from which —if could 
not possibly escape. The 
seems underlaid with water 
the emplacements and bastions these cis 
terns lurk, hundreds of them; 
find them, 


stones 


es aseeming 


alone vou 
whole fortress 


Beneath all 


and 
many places about the 
parade ground. Fort Jefferson never in 
tended to capitulate from thirst. At one 
time it also had condensing machinery to 
use sea water, but the cisterns were alway: 
The mind runs riot here, wit} 


the plop! of 


you can 


too, in 


its mainstay. 
speculations of horrid crime 
the victim falling into unsounded depths; 
the silence of oblivion. Perhaps men really 
have been thus done away with here. Who 
knows? at least, traditions claim. A 
sense of mystery pervades this and 
subterranean system 

All the water for Jefferson once seeped 
down from the parapets far above, through 
brick and sand filters, into these ominou 
tanks. Once no finer could have 
been found, but now nearly al] the cisterns 
bad. 


Continued on Page 58 
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Outstanding before— 
literally compelling preference 


Oakland has done what no one else has 
succeeded in doing—improved upon Oak- 
land Six quality. The Greater Oakland Six 
embodies 77 refinements, including - - The 
Rubber-Silenced Chassis —an epochal and 
exclusive engineering development freeing 
the Oakland Six from the disturbing noise 
and rumbling found in ordinary cars, and 


permitting passengers to ride in quiet, 


Touring $1025; Sedan $1095; Landau Coupe $1125; Sport Roadster $1175; Sport Phaeton $1095; 4-Door Sedan $119 Landau Sedan $129 
Pontiac Six, companion to the Oakland Six, $825, Sedan or Coupe 1/1 prices at factory. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan 
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NOW 


Smart New Bodies by 


Fisher in new and strikingly beautiful two-tone 


cushioned comfort 


Duco colors - Vital Engine Refinements result- 
ing in still greater smoothness and greater 
operating efficiency. These and many other 
improvements have been added without any in- 
crease in Oakland prices. The Oakland Six was 
an outstanding motor car before—now it ranks 


entirely alone, literally compelling preference. 
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, one William 
Felton for 
ustodian and sole inhabitant 

fine, sociable job! ‘“‘The 


kish from the sea workin’ 


e-ment’s dead now, 


explained was 


last few g 0d cisterns, them 
fishermen has went an’ 

» you can’t drink from 

it for spite, I 
‘uban fishermen take a 
reason, mister? They 
“their sea turtles 
the Gover’ment 
sir, there’s been some 
» down in that nowhere place. 
iere's 23,000,000 bricks in the 
some says 40,000,000. You can 
1 up for yourself—an’ figger it out 


Done 


oincad 
too, till 


Won 
1S 


: . ‘aT 
iar a DIIcK. 


job is still open—of brick counting. 

)'t time for it. But one thing I did was 

» the wonderful quality of workman- 

in the bricklaying. The innumerable 

ve arches and walls are all beautifully 

d. That is, the bricks are not roughly 

aid, but have the mortar finished in custly 
ind ornamental fashion. There must have 

n giants in the land those days, to do 

ich work! 

ix stupendous corner bastions provide 
emplacements whence gunfire could rake 
bastions never used in war, for 
never did this mighty fortress, built at so 
vast expense of life and treasure, engage in 
regular battle with any worthy foe. A bit 
of sniping at marauders, this constitutes its 
iilitary record. Within the bastions lurk 
curious dark chambers, reached by tortuous 
passages and all elaborately sheathed with 
wood. These, I heard, were powder maga- 
zines. A rifle ball buried in the sheathing of 
one such made me wonder who had been 
shooting there, and why. Another mystery! 

Winding stairs lead up through the bas- 
littered with bizarre rubbish. 
One of, these stairways brought us to an 
upper tier of gun ports, massive as the 
lower; to the abandoned lighthouse and to 
the parapet forty feet wide. Around this, 
provided with gun emplacements, chim- 
neys, magazines and bombproof shelters, 
one can wander at airy heights. Splendid 
views offer, of dazzling beach and sun- 
sparkled Gulf miraculously blue, of shining 
moat and dim far-lying keys. But ever one 
asks how mere humans built such Cyclopean 
works here at World's End. 


+ J at 
ne moat 


tions, stairs 


A Crematory for Cannon Balls 


Great columbiads still sprawl on these 
heights that remind one of Babylon's 
fabled walls. Sixty or more years ago these 
immense guns, with incredible labor, were 
hoisted by hand winches and A frames. 
Some of the guns are of fifteen-inch caliber. 
A trip to the Dry Tortugas makes us a bit 
about our modern engineering 
prowess. Our old-fogy ancestors were 
there with bells on too. By way of interest 
for technicians, | recorded the inscription 
on one ancient gun: ““R MH 10-inW PF 
26920 No, 235, ” What old vet can 
interpret this? 

After a Lucullan dinner aboard C.G. 293, 
with game fish of the crew's own catching 
you need only drop a hook overboard and 
haul in beauties revisited our en- 
chanted Sleeping Castle. And now the vast 
| parade ground claimed our atten- 
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1865. 


we 


central 
tion. Things strange enough are to be seen 
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irteen or fourteen acres 
in the parade. Once this land was fair and 
smooth, but now the jungle is reclaiming it. 
‘onut palms, cork and gum trees, 
cactus, prickly pears, Spanish bayonets and 
huge sea-grape trees, wind paths now over- 
le stands a sloping struc- 
ture with a long oven underneath. 
“Here's where they used to incremanate 
the stiffs,’ claimed Bowery. “They'd 
‘em up and rake the bones 
grate. No wonder the 


There must be tl 
mong co 


grown. 


heave 'em in, firé 
down through the 
ghosts walk here!” 

lard reality f 


forces me to say this struc- 
ire was the hot-shot oven, 


where cannon 
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balls could be heated a nice cherry red for 
setting enemy ships afire. Unfortunately, 
the enemy ships always declined to come in 
range. 

Not far off, the timber falsework still re- 
mains within huge arches of a powder 
magazine, left unfinished for all eternity 
just where the masons quit there, nobody 
knows how many years ago. Another, like 
it, is a fearsome place of cisterns and maze- 
like passages, colonized by rats—though 
what rats find to eat on that bone-bare 
coral key is a mystery in itself. These 
magazines, and the whole fort, cry aloud for 
smugglers, bandits, rammers and pirates to 
enter in and take possession. One of the 
magazine walls is liberally pitted with 
bullet holes. 


The Fort of Yellow Fever 


“Targets?’’ commented Seaman Ring. 
“No, sir! This here’s the executin’ ground, 
where they stood ’em up and shot ’em. 
The bullets went plumb through ’em and 
made them holes, I'll bet a million bucks!” 

Layne, our cook, claimed a little white 
monument we found among the bushes was 
the heaastone of that legendary and 
treacherous major who was shot twenty- 
two times; but it may have been only the 
base of a sundial. Who knows? 

Not far away stands a tragic monument, 
inscribed: 

IN Memory OF BREVET MaJor JOSEPH SIM 
SMITH, ASSISTANT SURGEON, U. S. ARMY, WHO 
DIED AT THIS FORT OF YELLOW FEVER, SEPT. 8, 
1867, IN THE 30TH YEAR OF His AGE. COMPAN- 
1eEs L, M, I and K, OF THE FIFTH ARTILLERY. 


HENRY PRICE, ONLY SON OF MAJOR SMITH, 
DIED AT THIS Post OF YELLOW FEVER, SEPT. 
18, 1867, AGED 3 YEARS AND 6 MONTHs, 


This brought very close to me the great- 
est tragedy of all at Dry Tortugas— the dev- 
astating yellow-fever epidemic that swept 
the Fort in ’67, and that left so terribly il- 
luminating a record of man’s ignorance of 
disease in the crude old days. Doctor 
Mudd—Fort Jefferson’s most famous pris- 
oner—risked his life to save his enemies, 
and for reward was put in close confine- 
ment and loaded with chains. 

The mystery grave of the Tortugas lies a 
little way from Doctor Smith’s white marble 
monument. It is marked by a rude wooden 
cross whence sun and storm have long since 
obliterated all inscription. Flowers always 
adorn it. We found several bunches there, 
some in earthen pots, dry, but not very old. 
Some say the grave is a woman’s—that of 
Mrs. William Italy, wife of the former light- 
house keeper. But she died twenty years 
ago, and her husband, too, has long been 
dead. She used—some assert—to be kind 
to the Cuban fishermen, who still remember 
her. This, however, seems a bit far-fetched. 
Cuban fishermen are not oversentimental 
beings, and twenty years is a long time in 
the Gulf of Mexico. Nevertheless, the 
flowers are really there. Who still comes so 
far into that silent, empty sea, to this 
island of all desolations, there to lay peren- 
nial tribute on the grave of this unknown? 
Yes, here’s a mystery, indeed! 

Sunset, blood-red through the broken 
embrasures, and certain inward symptoms, 
warned us it was suppertime, so back to 
hospitable C.G. 293 we fared. Fresh king- 
fish and French frieds, canned peaches and 
coffee are good after a long day’s mystery 
hunting. Supper over and the old pipe go- 
ing, I took a solitary hike all round the 
fortress. Its effect of overwhelming im- 
mensity, of majestic and tragic desolation, 
can be gained no better than by walking, all 
alone, around the outer moat wall. 

This wall is an engineering miracle. Five 
feet thick, ten or more high, it is built of 
brick faces filled with cement-and-coral 
grout. So solid is it that where the 
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ever-hammering surfs have undermined it, 
sections twenty or thirty feet long have 
fallen into the sea without breaking. You 
have to watch your chance between upshoot- 
ing bursts of spray to advance with moat on 
one hand, ocean on the other. Be sure your 
nerves are steady before you start. 

Where a sea gate used to admit small 
boats to the moat, the 1919 cyclone 
breached the wall; and there the moat is 
filled with conchs and dazzling coral sand. 
But most of the moat still remains intact, 
an ideal swimming pool, crystal clear and 
warm. The whole fort makes one long to 
stage a movie there, or start a fishing camp. 
The casemates, still whole, would house a 
cityful of folk. What a lark to live there 
and fish there; and though the place is 
Dry Tortugas, Havana is just over the way. 

From the moat wall you see the real im- 
mensity of these dour battlements, built be- 
low of yellowish brick; above, of red, with 
innumerable ornamental arches. The work- 
manship is a downright marvel, with bev- 
eled bricks at every angle. Uncracked, still 
plumb and true, these gigantic miracles of 
masonry stretch away, defying all ravages 
of time or sea. 

Surf and fading sunset; a silence that 
‘““’angs so ’eavy you are ’arf afraid to 
speak’’; flight of a solitary crane over the 
bastions; peeping of a star across the para- 
pets; stark staring of the fort’s eyeless 
sockets—all these give you a sense of mys- 
tery, of tragic abandonments and stories 
never to be told. 

Later, when night had come, we all re- 
visited the inner fort. 

“T see now,” said I, “why nobody 
wanted to earn a princely twenty-five dol- 
lars by sleeping on the mystery grave.” 

“‘Gosh!”’ ejaculated Bowery. “A hun- 
dred smackers wouldn't get me to take no 
naps on that there bed o’ dried roses. Not 
on your life an’ license, mister!”’ 

The moon that hung 
those frowning black walls, the eerie flashing 
of Loggerhead Light through gun ports, 
sighing of wind-swayed palms, unsteady 
flight of bats joined with uncanny creak- 
ings and flappings in the ruins to produce 
an effect not easily described. The white 
glimmer of gravestones helped, too, in that 
place where pestilence once had reigned su- 
preme, and where so many a wretch had 
seen his last of life. 


crescent above 


Island Night Entertainment 


Wraiths of plague victims, of buccaneers 
and cutthroats seemed to lurk in every 
black corner. Each pit and cistern ap- 
peared waiting to engulf the incautious 
ghost-hunting explorer. None of us entered 
the ruined buildings. The jungly open was 
quite good enough, thank you; and the 
lights of C. G. 293 looked mighty good 
when we regained our cozy little craft. 

That night half a gale came on, and 
three Cuban goeletas, or fishing schooners, 
sought refuge under the fortress walls. 
This being contrary to law—since Jefferson 
is a closed port—duty devolved on us to 
chase them out again. But common hu- 
manity dictated that we let them stay till 
morning. 

‘“*For,” as the skipper said, “‘ those Cuban 
schooners are so rotten, any kind o’ blow 
would sink ‘em. They never make repairs. 
Just drive ’em till they go to pieces, with all 
hands lost, and then it’s an act 0’ God!” 

As I was the only man aboard who could 
speak Spanish, my job was all cut out for 
me and I became at once officia! interpreter. 
I had to turn the fiery sword of expulsion 
every way, at the gates of that particular 
Eden. 

Wherefore we boarded the schooners, 
which turned out to be manned almost 
exclusively by real Spaniards —barefoot, 
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unshaven men with little béret caps, fantas- 
tically patched rags, trousers often made of 
meal sacking. In their dim-lit stenchful 
cabins they received our order to vamose 
next morning. 

Thereafter they heaped many coals of 
fire by giving us certain marvelous stimu- 
lants, Cuban hard tack, turtle steaks, cigars 
and cigarettes, guava jelly and bunches of 
bananas, all the while profusely apologizing 
for the poorness of their gifts. 

** Pero no tenemos nada mas, 
have nothing more!” 

Then some of them came aboard us in 
the misty moonlight, bringing a Spanish 
guitar; and until small hours we listened to 
jétas, peteneras, pasadobles and other heart- 
stirring minor melodies. A certain one-eyed 
ruffian, whiskered like a pard or a pirate 
but a master hand at Andalusian 
songs—will long remain in memory. 
some painter had been in our foc’sle that 
night. Exotic, yes; as far removed from 
our workaday American life as if 10,000 
miles away, yet really at our very gates. 


! We 


serores 


love 
I wish 


Abandoned Again 


Next morning the three schooners had 
augmented to six, and the bewhiskered 
fishermen were peacefully hauling their 
nets for bait on the dazzling white beach 
near the sally port. 

teckon they’ve settled down 
long stay,”’ judged the skipper. ‘‘ What are 
you goin’ to do about it?” 

It was clearly up to me, so I 
beach. The Spaniards proved highly affa 
ble. Having presented us with fine fruit 
and vintages, they seemed to consider their 
position unassailable. They 
quantities of immense, black, 
urchins that they had waded for, | 
and removed from the beach. 

“Tf one of these spines 
foot, senor,” they 
make a bad wound. You cannot pull out 
the spine. No; you must wait till the full 
of the moon. Then it will come out of it- 


for a nice 


visited the 


showed me 
poisonous sea 
aye foot, 


+ 


gets into 


your 


j t 


informed me, “it will 


self. 

All this was very entertaining but did 
not bear on matters legal and governmental! 
Uncle Sam, not thus to be 
flouted. Again we visited the s 
1 captains. They 


Via me, Was 
nooners 
and bespoke the several 


showed us dangerous leaks and let u 
down at lovely swarming fish in their 
green wells. 

Then they loaded us 
gifts both solid and liquid 


ever, 


again WI good 
We still, 
remained Majfiar 


in our vocabulary at all. 


As no schooner could make sail without 
proximately going ashore on the beach, in 
that onshore blow, it devolved on C. G 
293 to tow them out. So 
of bilingual and exclamatory labor we 
passed them our hawser, one by one, and 
snaked them out of Eden. Amid amicable 
shouts and wavings, they made off for Log- 
gerhead Key—there to remain till we should 
be safely out of view. Then back to the fort 
they would go, rejoicing. They knew it and 
we knew it; but the law had at all 
been duly vindicated and our flaming 
sword had done its durnedest 
Noon found all the trespassers away a1 

As C. G. 293 
turned her sharp nose eastward and rang 


Fort Jeff 


with a vast deal 


events 


our own mission at an end. 


full speed for her two engines, 
son began to fade. With 


choly I watched it growing dim through 


a strange 


hazes. Lifeless, abandoned, brooded 


there in the slashing tropic 
tering its memories of incal 


pain, cost and tragedy, of plague, imprisor 


} } 
liabie iabpor, 


ment, despair and death. 
A tragic 
after us with blank-staring eyes of empt: 
embrasures. those faded; 
frowning walls softened, sank, grew 
Back 
zons the grim old 
vanished, was no more. 
sea remained. They, only, 
Dreamlike, the Dry Tortugas had disay 
peared, Islands of Mystery that never shall 


‘entity it seemed to me, peering 
Gradually the 
vague 
sled hori- 


down into blurred, sun-dazz 
i citadel descended. It 
Only sunshine and 


were reality 


be wholly solved. 
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Gas LINE ALLEY was be Su i\ 
morning of twenty vears ago. 
The familv was ready, the g ts were read\v 
lunch was ready but the horseless carriage 
\A re| >. Sta + 





gut the “Joy was only begun. A few short miles 
h 1g along and the tell-tale ““*bump-bump 


np’ would be heard. Tire trons and hammers 


| loosen the great casing from its moorings of 

, the inner tube would be stripped out and 

hed—then all hands took a turn at the pump. 

\lother had wandered across fields meanwhile and 

pread the picnic table— for they were “joy-riding”’ in 

heir “pleasure car” and nothing must spoil the day ! 
THEN DAWNED A “NEW DAY” IN MOTORING 


nant memor 


1eS alone remain. Happily ‘ those 


mechanical troubles are no more. They are 

buried with the bustle and the hoop-skirt. They are 
! as a Wayside tavern. 

ir stead has come a ““New Day” of motor 

Cars are infinit 

To serve 


In thet 
ely better but traffic is infinitely 
; owner satisfactorily, today’s car 
must possess, in addition to proved principles de 
\ ‘lope d out of past experte nce 


a new nimbleness, 
inew ease of han 


iling and driving, a new economy, 


eater roomin¢ 


Ss, comfort and beauty. 








-- and they called it“joy-riding” 
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New-Day Cars for Kew-Day Deeds 
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boards and at Paige lathes engineers have been d 
signing and building a car that would master not pany Is one of tt 
only some—$ut every sing we of these myriad wapneed | 
“New-Day” problems. ow 7 ; 
‘ hy a mot , | 
PAIGE AND JEWETI FIRST OF NEW-DAY CA sset > \ 
ag a 
No wonder then that in the itest Pa ge ar Je wett ( 
Sixes you find the fullest embodiment of “New oe 
Day” engineering. You find cars that respond eagerly a 
to your lightest touch—Paige-Hydraulic 4-Wh« ieieaidnina 
Brakes that bring vou to cushioned rest immediatel\ camne ann who t itty terse 
flashing accel ration entire ly new 1n auromof;is 1/ Vears at { 4 I neac 
annals—strong cars, economical cars, beautiful cars. today 
Pass — finance 


Drive a new Paige or Jewett in comparison 
any other car 
fully what a “New 


and in ten minutes you ll understand 
Day” motor car 


( until you own one. 
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you'll never be ¢ 
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And it was because of this specialization, 
plained, that the wife now had just as 

nt a job as her husband, if she cared 

io her share properly. Her 

, it seemed, was the intelligent admin- 

ion of the home and the social life. 

p house, A decent attention 
the home Jean took for granted; but no 
fe worthy of the name, she pointed out, 
uld stop there. It was equally important 
he make friends and build up a circle 
icquaintances who would keep life al- 
id and interesting for the husband. 


or course. 


‘That seems a great deal to do.” Mrs. 
Huntington evidently had overheard. ‘I 
’t wonder that some of these young 

es crack under the strain.” 
It’s because they don’t take care of 
}ves,”’ said Jean, rallying promptly. 
‘“Well, you always look splendid, dear. 

How do you manage it?” 

Jean laughed modestly. ‘“‘I consider it 
part of my job,” she said, ‘and there’s one 
I take a good nap every 
get Don started off to 


ler 
) 


rule I never break: 
morning after I 
work.” 
I take back what I said about 
your being a modern girl.’”’ Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s eyes showed that he was pleased with 
the thought. ‘‘No really modern girl ever 
sees her husband off in the morning. He 
eats a bar of chocolate on his way to work.” 
The dance music sounded again, and 
Don, in spite of the weariness visible in his 
face, rose at once and stood with his hand 
back of Mrs. Huntington’s chair. 
she smiled and shook her head. 
’m too old,”’ she protested. ‘‘ You and 
last one together. We'd 
rather watch you.” 
Touched suddenly with self-consciousness 
‘ backed away from the table, Don 
lean turned, she put up her arms and, 
smoothly and gracefully as a bark canoe 
might glide out into shaded waters, they 
ipped into the current of the music. 
ay of the dance van- 
of their repertoire, 


*Now 


on the 


dance Ss 


The usual monotony 

i before the variety 
a variety that 
ranged from ec- 
centric jerky 
steps in jazz time to 
a graceful series of 
flights drawing ev- 
ery blending move- 
ment into the main 
curve of theirwake 
‘““No use argu- 
ing,’ whispered 


Jean gleefully, 


“‘when it comes to 
dancing we're a 
pair of wows!” 
Scattered diners 
looked up to watch 


young black- 


rirl whowas 
y, SO grace- 

nd sO openly 
coquetting her 
For the 


being a mat- 


partner 
steps 
ter of instinct, Jean 
to enjoy 
pantomime of 
lirtation and work 
of the Her 


ft hand, bending 


was iree 


eyes. 
the wrist, re- 
sulsed Don’sshoul- 
der while her head 
turned and 
er slim body, 
waying from the 
hips, drew away in 


aside 


unoriginal atti- 
le of coyness 
ch clearly told 
» would, by 

ing his ardor, 
ke him al 
to pursue, 


me of the older 
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they watched, little smiles that were in- 
voluntary and regretful; but Jean merely 
looked down to see her smart green slip- 
per, lightly touching Don’s black pump, 
swing back and forth in a subdued pranc- 
ing action, her knee flexing and the instep 
proudly arched as their toes together tapped 
the floor; and when they whirled off into a 
long curve she threw herself back on his arm 
and smiled up in what seemed to be demure 
reproach, her head and lips moving as 
though she were protesting that she was too 
young to dance so close. 

“Wasting your time with me, you big 
handsome thing,” she really said, ogling 
him outrageously. “‘Why don’t you get a 
good partner and go into vaudeville?” 

“Don’t look at me like that,’’ he warned. 
“You'll throw me out of step.” 

The saxophones abruptly quieted and 
Jean led him back to the table. 

“You two certainly can dance,” said 
Mr. Huntington in frank admiration. His 
wife reached out from her chair and took 
Jean’s hand. 

“‘ Dear,” she said, “I want you to do me 
a favor. Will you serve on my committee 
for the bazaar next month?” 

Jean's poise vanished. Shestood stricken 
as a shy child being exhibited miserably to 
callers, and her lips trembled, because this 
was wonderful and unexpected. 

“T’d—I'd love to.”’ Impulsively hud- 
dling closer within Mrs. Huntington’s large 
arm, she looked down into the gray eyes 
the calm wise eyes that shone with under- 
standing, and, perhaps, with another emo- 
tion harder to define. ‘‘I’d love to,” she 
whispered again. 

mr 
F prion there were only five hours 
of sleep immediately behind him, Don 
sat up at one clear call from out in the 
kitchenette. 

Through the window curtains and on 
past the two apartment houses across the 
boulevard the morning sun was flashing on 
a bend in the river. 
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He got to his feet and stood swaying be- 
side the bed. Long experience had taught 
that he would be saved if he could once get 
to the shower; so he reefed and luffed to- 
ward the bath, where the icy, breath-taking 
blast of water drove the sleep from his body 
and imparted a spring to his step. Charged 
with this energy, which he had been long ex- 
torting from youth under the lash of a cold 
shower, he hurried into the kitchenette to 
find Jean standing by the little gas ranze 
on which bacon and eggs were gossiping in 
a pan. 

She smiled quickly over her shoulder. 

“‘Hustle, Don,” she said, shutting off the 
gas. ‘‘ You're going to be late.” 

“‘Doesn’t matter—only been late once 
this week.”’ He slipped into his chair and 
clutched a piece of golden buttered toast. 
“T’'ll get the 8:24.” 

While he was eating she skimmed through 
the local paper, a sheet that owed its circu- 
lation to a detailed treatment of real estate 
and social maneuvers. Suddenly there 
came a squeal of delight. 

“Look!’’ She pushed the paper under 
his eyes. 

A young girl with unbobbed black hair 
smiled out at the subscribers. The 
tion stated that Mrs. Donald Sherman had 
last week been chosen a member of the 
committee for the annual hospital bazaar 
and was one of the most attractive of the 
town’s younger matrons. 

“Good for you!” Even at breakfast 
Don was pleased by things that pleased 
her. ‘‘ How'd they get it?” 

“Direct from the photographers, I sup- 
pose.”” She rapidly creased the paper along 
the borders of the picture. “ Mrs. Hunting- 
ton told them to, the old peach! I wish 
they’d used the one with my hat on.” 

After a second cup of coffee, Don hurried 
away for the train that would get him to the 
office only fifteen or twenty minutes late; 
and Jean, finishing the dishes, went through 
the other brief motions which comprised 
a straightening up of the apartment. 


Cap- 
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Although today, like each day of the past 
week, would afford no opportunity for her 
habitual noontime nap, 1 
grets over the loss; working with the five 
other women on the committee was so ex 
citing, and the honor of being at Mrs 
Huntington’s right hand, visibly winning 
her approval, was so enviable that Jean had 
no time these days to feel tired. 

She made the bed, pulled on her red felt 
hat in front of the hall mirror, and by 10 
was walking up the brick steps of the coun 
try club, the first committee member to ar 
rive. Here she sat in a big wicker chair or 
the sunny porch, and five minutes later sav 
Mrs. Laird’s coupé circling in by the wind 
ing driveway. 

The others came soon after, Mrs. Hunt 
ington appearing last, and they all 
out to the wide lawn at the lef } 
clubhouse, where half a dozen carpenter 
made a great gay hammering in the sun and 
where many booths were sprouting fron 
the smooth green sod. 

“‘Jean, did you order those Chinese la 
terns—both kinds?” Surrounded 
staff, Mrs. Huntington threw out questions 
and commands as she moved among the 
littered the 


she wasted no re 


piles of yellow boards that 
grass. 

“Yes.” Theanswer came eagerly 
were delivered this morning.” 
had 


Huntington’s 


Jean unquestionably 

ight-hand man. 
youngest member of the 
herited many of the errands t} 


comn 


ried commissions to telephone 
trips to the city to buy that; 

she accepted orders as favors 
herself increasingly 
Mrs. Huntington turned when she wa 


quick sure results rather than explanati 


busy, the one to w 


of why a thing could not be done. 
Lunch, always a high sp: 
their pr 
| 


table on the side porch: 


day, took place at 
and wher 
adjourned, each 
share of things to do, Jean, clut 
written 


mittee member 


ticles, s« 
for the 


to 


tance each time 
presente d that 


rres lad 


ereat 1aay I 


s card « 


dentine 
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against the 


ling of the 
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* Before you start your trip, 

equip your car with Gabriel 
Snubbers -- guaranteed to 
give greater riding comfort 
over detours and roads 
rough and rolling. They 
Save money, time and temper 
by protecting your car and 
preventing broken springs. 
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REGINALD DENNY in a Super-Production 


| am making greater 
preparations than ever for 
REGINALD DENNY'S future, and 
am able to do now what I have al- 
ways wanted to do—that is to put 
DENNY in what the industry calls 
“Specials.’”’ A*‘Special’’or“‘Super- 
picture’ recognizes no limit of time 
or money —the big idea is to reach 
complete perfection. 


““Take It From Me’’ 
is a REGINALD DENNY 


“Special” and my opinion is that 
this wholesome young man has 
done the best work of his career. 
The story is from the musical com- 
edy success of the same title, by 
Will B. Johnstone and Will R. 
Anderson. BLANCHE MEHAF- 
FEY will play the role opposite to 
DENNY, so that from all angles, 
this should prove one of the most 
delicious high-class comedies of 
the year. 


It is a William A. Seiter 
production—which means that 
I have been fortunate in being able 
to assign to this first DENNY Spe- 
cial one of the foremost directors 
of the day. Naturally, since you 
follow Universal Pictures, you 
know of the many fine things Mr. 
Seiter has done. 


The Greater Movie-List 
will do the theatres and the 
theatre-goers a whole lot of real 
good. I am anxious for your opin- 
ion of ali UNIVERSALS you see 
fromnow on. If you approve them, 
‘I know I have made no mistake. 

(Carl facmmle 
President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c for autographed photograph of 
Reginald Denny 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
by the voice in which she told them. 
““What does that mean?” 

“You know, it’s a day nursery,” she 
explained. ‘‘We take turns and work in 
pairs. All her favorite girls help. The 
mothers leave babies there—it’s down by 
the winegar woiks or something. Edith 
Bannerman and I are together and we're 
to go three afternoons a week.” 

““What’ll you have to do?” 

‘‘Why, take care of them, of course,’ she 
said. “Give them their bottles, and every- 
thing.” 

As they mounted the steps she looked up 
in time to catch the amused grin he turned 
upon her. 

*“What do you know about babies?”’ 

“Not a thing.’’ She smiled the quick 
pert smile which she invariably used to 
carry off a bad situation. ‘But there’s 
nothing like practice.” 

When the last supper dish was polished, 
she untied the apron strings at his back; 
and sitting in the big chair by the window, 
they looked out at the river, where a tug 
and a tall ship filed across the patch of 
water that was framed by the two apart- 
ment houses opposite. 

“‘T could sit right here for a month,” he 
said hopefully, when it had grown dark in 
the room. She stretched luxuriously, 
yawned and once more relaxed against him. 

“T could too,”’ she admitted, ‘‘ but we’ve 
got to go to Marian’s. It’s only bridge, 
though, and we'll come home early.” 

They found it impossible to leave early, 
and the next morning Jean announced her 
intention of resorting to Don’s fountain of 
youth. She emerged from the cold shower 
in a rosy glow, dressed and stepped around 
the apartment like a spirited hackney pony 
as she saw him off to work, and set out, an 
hour later, for her regular committee con- 
ference. 

As the opening of the bazaar drew nearer, 
her days grew busier. The committee oc- 
cupied all her mornings, the work extend- 
ing sometimes into the afternoon —if it were 
not one of the three afternoons on which 
she and Edith Bannerman together per- 
formed their shift at the créche across the 
railroad tracks, where they took care of 
strangely unattractive children until the 
mothers stopped in on their way from the 
factories to carry their babies home. This 
service on behalf of sad-eyed mothers and 
their howling offspring brought its own re- 
ward. On two more occasions the local 
paper mentioned Jean’s name, and because 
her friendship with Mrs. Huntington opened 
many new doors, no moths at all came to 
maturity in Don’s tuxedo now and none 
of Jean’s evening dresses took on a crease 
from the shape of the hanger. 

She found that the growing pressure of 
invitations made it steadily harder to re- 
fuse one—for fear of offending the hostess, 
for fear of forfeiting, by their absence, a bid 
to some future party which, attended, 
might cause two bids to sprout where none 


board with its gilded letters, modest in 
dimensions, was in place, he stepped back 
to observe the effect: 


CALEB HOPE 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Then, turning to the carpenter who had 
performed the manual labor, he said in his 
weary voice, ‘‘There’s my lump of sugar. 
The question is: Will it attract flies?”’ 

“More like to attract hornets,” said the 
carpenter, gathering up his tools, collecting 
his dollar and walking away without en- 


larging upon his somewhat depressing 
answer. 

Caleb went inside, where a_ certain 
amount of renovation was under way. 


There were a new and economical desk, a 
swivel chair and a bookcase. Into this case 
he now moved the contents of his heavy 


trunk, and so displayed such titles as 
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had bloomed before. Because of the unrest 
in her blood, she could not endure the feel- 
ing that, while they were staying at home, 
there was a party going on within reach to 
which they had been invited; and this un- 
easiness lest she miss something trans- 
formed their life into a merry-go-round, the 
growing speed of which made it increas- 
ingly difficult for the riders to step off. 

“I’m tired, Don,” she said as they hung 
up their hats one spring evening just before 
the opening date of the bazaar. 

“You do look tired.”” The gray exhaus- 
tion in his own face lifted as he anxiously 
watched her rubbing her temples. 

“Tf it were anybody else,”’ she said, ‘‘I’d 
stay in tonight.” 

“T could phone them,” he offered, but 
she quickly shook her head. 

“Don’t be silly.””. The sharpness in her 
voice was something new. ‘There'll 
just the four of us, and you know I wouldn’t 
dream of disappointing Mrs. Huntington.” 

When he came out of the bedroom, fully 
dressed, he asked, ‘‘CanI help you?”’ Jean 
gestured irritably as she rose from the sofa 
on which she had stretched herself. 

“There isn’t anything you can do”’—a 
sinking note came into her voice—‘‘ there 
isn’t anything anybody can do.” 

He sat by the window, watching the 
lights across the way until she came to him 
with dragging steps. 

“I feel rotten—perfectly rotten,’’ she 
said faintly, standing while he fastened the 
snaps back of one shoulder. 

But when Mrs. Huntington greeted them 
in the living room, Jean seemed to lose her 
depression, moving and talking in her old 
zestful way, while Mr. Huntington put out 
a large hand to Don. They marched in to 
dinner a few minutes later, and as they 
ate, Mrs. Huntington discussed the créche 
and the work of the bazaar committee. 

“‘Jean’s the most efficient one of us all, 
Walter,”’ she said to her husband, and went 
on to speak of Jean’s punctuality at meet- 
ings and the fact that she, unlike the other 
girls, never missed one of her afternoons at 
the day nursery. Meanwhile Don raised 
his eyes now and then to look cautiously at 
his wife, whose face, even in the soft glow 
of the candles, was strangely white, and 
who alternated between moments of de- 
pressed silence and bursts of irrelevant 
chatter that became, at last, painfully em- 
barrassing. When her hand for the second 
time shook so that her knife rattled loudly 
against the plate, Mrs. Huntington looked 
up in real alarm. 

‘‘Perhaps you've been trying to do too 
much, dear,”’ she said anxiously. ‘Do you 
feel tired?”’ 

“Tired?”’ Jean asked, and the uneasi- 
ness in Don’s face turned slowly to horror 
as he saw the wavering glitter in her eyes 
and watched her right hand, lying beside 
her plate, grip the table cover. 

“Tired —me tired?” she repeated. Then 
her words came with arush. “Oh,no! Why 
should I be tired? All I dois get up at seven 


be 
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Cooley on Torts and Mechem on Sales and 
the Compiled Statutes and the State Re- 
ports. Having completed this labor, nothing 
more remained to be done; so he seated 
himself in his chair, leaned back as com- 
fortably as possible and took up the practice 
of the law. This consisted in the lighting of 
a pipe and in the blowing of smoke rings, 
at which he was exceedingly proficient. 

So he sat for perhaps two hours. At the 
end of that time a car drew up at his door 
and a gentleman alighted. Caleb’s melan- 
choly eyes perceived this with some aston- 
ishment, not deeming it possible the call 
might be upon himself. Nevertheless, the 
gentleman entered and stood just within 
the door. 

“Mr. Hope?” he asked. 

“It is, indeed,”’ said Caleb. 

‘My name is Rooney,” said the gentle- 
man. 
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in the morning, and run my legs off all day 
long, and chase around all night, and never 
get any sleep, and —ah-h-h 

She threw herself back in her chair. By 
the time Mrs. Huntington and Don reached 
her, Jean’s head was swinging from side to 
side, the tears running down her cheeks, 
while her voice rang in the high, horrid 
laughter of hysteria. 

“Walter,” said Mrs. Huntington quietly, 
“get Doctor Barrett.” 

Laughing and crying, Jean allowed her- 
self to be led toward a big settee. ‘‘I don't 
want a doctor,’ she wailed. ‘‘What I need 
is sleep. I need sleep 

But when Mr. Huntington burst into 
the room with Doctor Barrett, the height 
of the spasm had passed, and Jean, en- 
circled by Mrs. Huntington’s large arm on 
the settee, had deposited her shamed head 
upon a bosom which, whatever its faults 
from a fashionable point of view, 
clearly unequaled for weeping purposes. 

“See here, young man”’—having asked 
many questions, the doctor turned to Don 
with bristling hostility in his manner 
“you've got to take better care of this girl. 
Can’t you see that she isn’t able to keep up 
your pace?” 


sleep!” 


Was 


Half an hour later, five people stood on 
the lighted porch as the Huntingtons’ gray 
limousine halted in front of the steps. 

“I’m through.” Jean’s voice was small 
and subdued. “I thought I was helping 
Don, but I wasn’t. I know now how he’s 
been feeling for the last six months.’”’ With 
both his hands, Mr. Huntington patted one 
of hers in the manner of a cook molding 
meat balls. 

“That’s fine, my dear,”’ he said heartily. 
‘“We’'ve been worried about Don’s work 
a long time, but now I’m sure everything 
will be all right again.”’ 

“And my two committees,” asked Jean 
“shall I have to resign from them?"’ Mrs 
Huntington shook her head decidedly. 

“Not you want 1 








to, dear,’’ she 
said. ‘I think it’s good for y 
regularly during the day.” 

A grateful smile struggled through 
sorrow on Jean’s face. ‘“Then,”’ she 
pered, ‘‘I don’t mind a bit hav 
up the dances.” 

At the bottom of the steps, Mr. Hunting- 
ton helped the two Shermans into the car. 
Meanwhile, on the porch, Mrs. Huntington 
turned to the doctor. ‘‘ Nothi 
hope?”’ she asked in a guarded voice 

“‘Not in the least."” The doctor stood 
with satchel in hand. ‘All 
rest. She’s simply worn herself out.” 

‘You mean I did,”’ said Mrs. Hunting- 
ton. ‘I’ve been trying for weeks to tire her 
out during the day so she'd let that poor 
boy get some sleep at , 

She turned, as the limousin¢ 
move, and waved a friendly answering fare- 
well to the handkerchief that fluttered like 
an imprisoned white moth against th 
dow of the car. 


unless 


ou to get out 


the 
whis- 


ng to give 


ng serious, I 


she needs iS 


began to 


Wwin- 


“Will you be seated? That chair is 
new —in fact it has never been occupied.” 

Caleb studied his visitor, 
to be a man of fifty years, excellently tai- 
lored, with gray eyes, a face of authority 
which one was inclined to like at 
glance, and aslenderness of waistline 
spoke of splendid condition. 

“‘T came,”’ said Mr. Rooney in an affable 
voice, “‘to welcome you to Luxor. May I 
ask what attracted you to our town?”’ 

“The statistics,’’ said Caleb, “ 
indicate there was an opening.”’ 

“Ah! There is always an opening 
for the right sort of man. 
have two lawyers at the present time.”’ 

“They were a part of the statistics,”’ said 
Caleb. 

Mr. Rooney smiled. ‘I 
considerable law business 


pe received him 


first 


which 


seemed to 


You know, we 


myself have 
from time to 
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at mouth of valve with this New I mpvoved Valve Cap 


Guaranteed 


AIR-TIGHT 


at any pressure up to 250 pounds 


W! guarantee that the Schrader 
No. 880 Valve Cap (sold in 
the red metal box) is air-tight at 
any pressure up to 250 pounds 
when screwed down tight by hand 
If the No. 880 Valve Caps are 
not air-tight when subjected to the 
test explained in this advertise- 
ment, the dealer from whom they 
were purchased is authorized to 
replace them free of charge 








Five in the 
red metal box 
cost but 30¢ 


, SC 


ERE’S a test that every car owner is 
urged to make. It shows you the 
importance of using the Schrader No. 
880 Valve Cap on every tire valve. 
First—buy a new box of Schrader No. 
880 Valve Caps at any accessory store. 
Next—inflate a tire to its proper pres- 
sure. Unscrew valve inside until you 
hear the air escaping. 
Then—attach a new Schrader No. 880 
Valve Cap firmly by hand (do not use 


pliers). Hold a glass of water over valve. 
You will find the valve absolutely air- 
tight. After above test screw inside down 
tight and replace cap. 

When the valve inside becomes worn 
out or damaged, the Schrader No. 880 
Valve Cap protects against escape of air 
at mouth of the valve until you have 
an opportunity to replace the inside. 
Schrader products are sold by over 
100,000 dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 
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Continued from Page 62) 
I thought it might encourage you if 
dropped in on your first day—to become 
irst client.” 
is more than I anticipated,”’ said 


me 


“There is nothing specific—of more im- 
portance than the examining of a title. I 
don’t like te be bothered with piecework or 
little bills rendered from time to time. 
Would you care to accept an annual re- 
tainer?”’ 

“Il am complimented,” said Caleb. 

“Suppose I give you my check for two 
hundred and fifty dollars—which will give 
me first call on your services. Work of im- 
portance, of course, to be paid for according 
to your schedule of fees.” 

“And in return for the retainer? 

‘The usual consideration —first call upon 
your services.” 

“*May I ask,” said Caleb, “if the other 
gentlemen of my profession are under re- 


” 


tainer to you?” 

“They have found it to their advantage,” 
said Mr. Rooney. 

“Ant” “T believe a large 
this town is in your employ- 


said Caleb. 
portion of 
ment?” 

‘A large part.” 

‘‘With all the lawyers under retainer to 
you, what happens if someone fancies he 
has a grievance against you or your com- 
pany?” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Rooney with a genial 
smile, “I have no objection to your taking 
against me—only”—and here he 
paused a very brief pause—“‘only to your 
winning them.” 

Caleb sighed wearily. ‘It does sound 
foolish to decline one’s first client,”’ he said. 
“Indeed it does,’’ agreed Mr. Rooney. 

“But,” said Caleb, “I have led a very 
foolish life, and I prize consistency.” 

“Eh?” 

** And today I feel even more foolish than 
usual.”’ 

Mr. Rooney’s eyes were level now and 
very bright, but his genial expression re- 
mained in its place. 

‘You wouldn't care to take the night to 
reconsider?” he asked. 

‘*Somehow,” said Caleb, “my first judg- 
ment always seems to be the worst 


cases 


SO I 
stick to it.” 

“Would the size of the retainer affect 
your attitude?” 

‘Now there's a strange phase of my fool- 
ishness,”’ said Caleb. ‘“‘I don’t seem to 
care much about money.” 

‘What do you care about?” Mr. Rooney 
asked with real interest 

“TI wish I knew,” said Caleb. 

“I'm afraid you’ve made a mistake 
coming to Luxor.” 

‘‘l make so many mistakes,”’ said Caleb 
wearily. 

‘“*May I ask if 


you took into consideration before 


I was one of the statistics 
moving 
to Luxor?” 

‘I had heard of you,” said Caleb. 

‘If it’s a fair question, who is back of 
you: 

‘‘Not a soul,” said 
to the army.” 

‘For the last time of. asking,’”’ said Mr. 
Rooney, “‘will any reasonable inducement 
change your mind?” 

‘You see,”’ said Caleb in his most mel- 
ancholy tone, “I've a sort of an idea, and 
when I get one I’m sort of compelled to try 


it out.”’ 


Caleb. “I’m all 


there is 


Then good afternoon, Mr. Hope. ... 
- you made.a mistake coming to 


said Caleb. 


roon, 


mr 
ER, commonly called 
inage, was Marty Roo- 
Marty had been 
yes on Caleb Hope for the 
elapsed since the young 
val in Luxor, and at the moment 


orting 


f 


"said Mel. ‘He 


*t make 
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“Well, when a young lawyer comes to 
town he generally joins the Elks and the 
Masons and the Moose, and gets to pass the 
collection plate in a church, and stirs him- 
self around conspicuous.” 

“And Hope has done none of these 
things?” 

‘He ain’t done anything but set,”’ said 
Mel. “I guess we don’t need to bother 
about him.”’ 

“T’m not 
Rooney. 

‘““And when he talks you can’t make 
head or tail to it. Kind of flighty.” 

‘“‘T liked him,’’ Mr. Rooney said with a 
quick nod of his head. ‘I wish he’d come 
in out of the wet. But if he won’t we'll 
have to let him spoil his Sunday suit in the 
rain.” 

“‘He sets around the railroad station a 
lot,” said Mel. 

“That,”’ said Mr. Rooney, “is a harm- 
less pastime. Don’t lose sight of 
him.” 

It was true that Caleb resorted to none 
of the time-honored methods of making 
himself known to Luxor; but this was be- 
cause he was thinking not of tomorrow or of 
a year hence but in terms of five and ten, or 
even of twenty years. He would introduce 
himself to the town, but in his own way and 
at the right moment. Meantime he was 
laying a basis of knowledge, and Mr. 
Briggs, station agent, was his unwitting in- 
structor. At the end of thirty days Caleb 
knew the history of every person of any sig- 
nificance in Luxor; he knew past events 
and future ambitions. He was acquainted 
with family feuds and marriages and pro- 
spective matings. He knew the two po- 
litical parties were one, except for show 
purposes, and that Marty Rooney dictated 
the policies and candidates of both of them. 
In every election Marty had two candi- 
dates in the field, one Democratic, the other 
Republican, and it mattered little to him 
which was victorious. The village govern- 
ment was his, the justices of the peace, the 
prosecuting attorney, the circuit judges, 
the sheriff. It was a very neat and compact 
arrangement. Caleb studied it as Fabre 
studied spiders, nor was it his intention to 
act for himself until he had all the data in 
hand. 

““You hain’t had a case yit,”” Mr. Briggs 
said accusingly. 

“I’ve noticed it,”’ said Caleb. 

“Why don’t you stir around amongst 
folks and git acquainted? How d’ye ex- 
pect to git business by jest settin’?” 

‘“*Why do rabbits turn white in winter?” 
asked Caleb. 

“Eh? Why, so as they won't be seen 
agin the snow.” 

** Well,” said Caleb, ‘I’m pretending I’m 
a rabbit.” 

‘Ain't you lonesome? 

‘*Some day I'll probably wish I could be 
lonesome, so I’m laying in a supply of it to 
last.” 

‘‘The’s times,”’ said Mr. Briggs, ‘when 
I figger you're kind of queer.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Caleb, as if it had 
been a compliment. 

“Tf it was me now,” 
“I'd be shootin’ 
folks’ attention.” 

‘“‘Suppose,”’ said Caleb, “I were to shoot 
off a thousand little firecrackers and scatter 
them all over. They would scarcely be 
noticed. But if I were to take all those fire- 
crackers and make them into a bomb and 
turn it loose at noon in the square, the whole 
town would hear it and remember it.” 


so sure of that,’’ said Mr. 


said Mr. Briggs, 
off firecrackers to attract 
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“Um!” grunted Mr. Briggsruminatively. 
‘*Wa-al, then why don’t you git back Peter 
Ogden’s patents from Marty Rooney. I 
cal’late that ’ud be a bomb. You'd git 
heard of as far’s the state capital.” 

Caleb sighed wearily. “I take it the 
patents were valuable.” 

**Marty’s usin’ ’em in his mills, and the 
story goes he’s refused a sight of money for 
the use of ’em from the Great Atlantic 
Pulp and Paper Company. Oh, they’re 
valuable, all right—and they was Peter's 
too. Marty done him out of ’em and never 
give him a cent.” 

“Tf it’s not too much trouble,” Caleb 
said, ‘‘you might suggest to Mr. Ogden that 
he drop in to see me.” 

““D’ye mean you aim to buck Marty 
Rooney?” 

**What I want to advertise to this town,” 
said Caleb, “‘is that I not only want to buck 
Mr. Rooney but that, given the oppor- 
tunity, it can be done with neatness and 
dispatch.” 

Iv 
| ies OGDEN called. He was rather 

a whiskery person and not given to 
words, but it was apparent that he hated 
Marty Rooney with vigor and repressed 
enthusiasm. He had, it appeared, worked 
out his invention in Rooney’s machine shop 
with Rooney’s permission and encourage- 
ment, and upon Rooney’s advice had al- 
lowed the mill owner to take out the 
patents in his name. 

From the commencement of his experi- 
ments Rooney had paid him machinist’s 
wages, which Peter then regarded as an act 
of generosity. When the machine and pro- 
cess were complete and successful and pat- 
ents were obtained, Rooney dismissed him 
abruptly. 

“He claimed,” said Peter, ‘‘that he only 
hired me as a machinist to work out his 
idea. It was not his idea, Mr. Hope; it was 
my idea. It has cheapened and sped up the 
manufacture of sulphite pulp. A royalty of 
a few cents a ton would have given me a 
handsome living—and the Great Atlantic 
people want it.” 

“Did you sign any papers?” 
asked. 


= I suppose so, 


Caleb next 


I don’t remember. When 
he discharged me he gave me five hundred 
dollars. Called it a bonus.”’ 

“And you signed something then, of 
course.” 

‘Come to think of it, I guess I did. I 
needed that money badly, Mr. Hope.” 


“This was how long ago? 

“Two years.” 

“And you've never done anything?” 

‘I’ve never had the money to hire 
lawyers, and when I talked to these in town 
about taking it on a contingent basis they 
just laughed at me; said I had no case.” 

“At least,’ said Caleb, ‘‘they gave you 
sound advice.” 

‘You mean I have no case? 

‘Not a shadow,” said Caleb. 

Peter Ogden got up slowly. 
sorry I troubled you,” he said. 

‘You've talked a great deal about this 
matter?” 

“It has been on my mind 
of it,’’ said Peter. 

“‘Everybody in town seems to know 
about it.” 

**T guess so.”’ 

“People seem to feel Mr. Rooney used 
you hardly.” 

“‘T can’t spend sympathy at the grocery 
store,’’ said Peter. He took up his hat and 
started for the door. 


“Well, I’m 


the injustice 
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“Are you going away?”’ Caleb asked. 

“You say I’ve no case.” 

*‘Not in the courts,” said Caleb; ‘“‘but 
there’s the great court of public opinion, 
you know. You've a case there.” 

“Tts writ doesn’t run to Marty Rooney 

““No’’—Caleb sighed as though he were 
weary—“‘it’s true. But, Mr. Ogden, there 
are other ways to kill a cat besides choking 
it to death with mice. . . I think I'll 
take your case.” 

“‘But you say I have none.” 

“The law’s against you.” 

Then what’s the use?”’ 

“Well,” said Caleb, “I’m one of those 
attorneys who can take my law or leave it 
alone.” 

“What can you do?” 

“Start suit against Marty—and 
foolish.”” Peter Ogden waited, for he felt 
there was more to come. “It will be nice,” 
said Caleb, “if Mr. Rooney thinks we are 
foolish. The more foolish he thinks I am, 
the better for all concerned. Yes, we'll 
start suit, and Mr. Rooney will laugh, and 
everything will be all right.” 

“But we'll be beaten, you say. 

“Thrown out of court by the scruff of 
the neck,” said Caleb in his most melan 
choly voice. ‘But we'll make all the mo- 
tions. Yes, we'll make some unnecessary 
motions. We'll keep Marty’s eye on the 
court while we burgle his pantry.” 

**T don’t follow you,” said Peter Ogden 

“Tt’s a misfortune I suffer from; it’s 
chronic. Mr. Ogden, will you do exactly as 
I tell you?” 

Peter bent forward and looked long into 
Caleb’s eyes. 

“T don’t mind telling you,” 
“that I’m using you to fry a fish of my 
own.” 

‘*‘What fish?” asked Peter. 
“‘T haven’t any money.” 

‘You wouldn’t have,” 
don’t seem to attract moneyed clients. | 
take my pay in fried fish—if we lose. If we 
win I'll render a bill.” 

“TI think,” said Peter, “I'll ride with you 
I don’t understand you, and I don’t know 


climbed into 


lool 


” 


said Caleb, 


And then 


said Caleb. ‘I 


where you’re going; but I've 
the wagon.” 
“Some day,” said Caleb, “I'll remind 
you of that.” 
Vv 


MM’ ROONEY neglected no weapons in 
V1 the warfare which he waged against 
the world. If he regarded his niece as a 
blade, that is not be charged 
her, and he knew that a lovely 


young woman may sometimes be of much 


sword 
against 
greater importance to a young man than 
any financial consideration. 

He even guessed that beauty n 
zle the eyes so that they would not be able 


ght daz 


to scrutinize the ethics of a uation too 
closely 


Therefore nobody was surprised, not 


even Caleb Hope, when Marty’s car drew 


up to the sidewalk one afternoon and Mr. 
Rooney called to the young lawyer, who was 
passing. 

‘Mr. Hope,” he said, “thi 
Seena. She’s having some 

the house Friday nig} 
you to come and 


gested she ask 


quainted.”’ 

‘“‘T should be glad to have you,” said Miss 
Rooney, somewhat distantly, for Caleb had 
not been so meticulous about his toilet as 
her standards demanded 

“Must be pretty dull 
Marty. “I’ve noticed you've not got 
quainted rapidly.” 

Caleb did not smile; he scrutinized Seena 
mildly and then asked in his melan- 
choly voice, “ Have you abolished Melchior 
yet?” 

She flushed and frowned. 

“Eh?” Marty. 
Abolished who?” 

“Melchior,”’ said Caleb, “isa mule. He 
failed to understand the situation.”’ 

“Tf you're going to catch that tr 
Seena said coldly to her unc 
up Friday,” 


car commenced to move 


for you,” said 


ac- 


> yy 
wooney 


said Vhat’s this? 


sure to come 
said as the 
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The how-did-it-happen conference 


one of the needless and costly blights of modern business 





ERE is one of those office post-mortems in which several sion and error, and save an incredible amount of your time. 
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The way to prevent these how-did-it-happen conferences and white, so that forms for different jobs can be identified 
is to put down on soni what 1s to be done, how it’s to be by their color. Its quality is highly standardized. that 
done, when it’s to be done, and who is to do it. Then the you can depend uy isonably 
thing gets done, and usually it’s done right the first time. and its surface is f sail 
This efficient way of doing things 1s made easy by using and printing. It is tough enough to stand a lot of handling 
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Long life at moderate cost is the ideal to- 
ward which automobile engineers have been 
constantly striving. 


Statistical proof of the extent to which Reo 
engineers have been successful in the quest 
-for that ideal combination is found in the 
following figures: 


_ According to life-tables compiled by Pro- 
fessor Griffin, of the University of Michigan, 
there should have been in use on January Ist, 


1926, a total of 81,173 Reo pleasure cars—if 





the average life of the Reo car were identical 
with the average life of all cars. 

There were, in fact, 117,126 Reo pleasure 
cars in registered use in the United States 
alone on that date—or 44.3% more than 


would have been the case if the life-span of 


the Reo had been nearly equal to the average. 


No other make of American-built car shows 
so high a percentage above the average. 


Proving again that 


“NOT ONE AMERICAN CAR LASTS 


AS LONG AS 


MOTOR CAR 


COMPANY 


REO—NOT ONE” 


Lansing, 


July 31,1926 


Michigan 


re) 
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‘Friday?’ Caleb thoughtfully. 
“T’m afraid I can’t come Friday. Thank 
you.” 

Seena’s face was still flushed as they 
drove up the hill, and her lips were com- 
pressed. ‘That young man,” she said, 
‘‘was making fun of me or he was criticizing 
And he’ll wait a long time before I ask 
him again.” 

Marty’s eyes twinkled. ‘“‘It looks,’’ he 
said, ‘‘as if there are two folks in town you 
can’t bully Melchior this 
fellow.” 

“T wonder just what he meant,” said 
Seena presently. 

But Caleb Hope knew exactly what he 
As he walked toward his office he 
was thinking, ‘“‘ Mind your eye, young man. 
She’s loaded. And Marty pointed her right 
at my head. If she can’t name the game, 
he won’t play.’’ And then, as he crossed 
the threshold —‘‘ But you can look at her 
without flinching.” 

He completed drafting the bill of com- 
plaint in the case of Peter Ogden against 
Martin Rooney, in which he embodied a 
number of points and demands which he 
rather fancied would be regarded as absurd. 
for an injunction restraining 
Rooney from using Ogden’s device, an ac- 
counting, and other remedies in equity 
which there was no remote chance of the 
court’s granting to his client, and then he 
drove over to the county seat and filed his 
action. He returned to Luxor and hunted 
out Peter Ogden. 

“Mr. Ogden,” he said, “‘you’ve under- 
taken a grave responsibility. You’re my 
whole legal practice. That’s a lot for one 
man to have on his shoulders.” 

**More will come,” said Mr. Ogden con- 


said 





me. 


and 


young 


meant. 


He asked 


solingly. 

“If it’s not an embarrassing question, 
how much money have you—cash?”’ 

“‘T’ve got a thousand dollars in a savings 
account. It was left me.” 

“Well, we'll give it a chance to leave 
you,” said Caleb. ‘‘ Now I’ve got a trifle 
over four thousand. I guess five will doit.” 

“Do what?” 

“One thing a legal practice has to learn is 
to trust its lawyer—blindly. No matter 
what happens, all you'll lose is money.” 

‘But can’t I know what you aim to do 
with my money?” 

“Tf you think anybody’s going to ques- 
tion you, and you’ve got to answer, tell 
them I’m planning to speculate. 
Um-—either you’re my practice or you 
aren't. You’re a pretty good practice as 
such things go, and I hate to lose you.” 

Peter Ogden peered for a moment at the 
melancholy face of the young man, and 
then he thumped the desk. 

“By heck,” he said explosively, 
tt” 

‘I’ve just started a foolish lawsuit for 
you.”” Peter nodded. ‘‘Marty Rooney’ll 
laugh. I’d laugh myself, only I never 
formed the habit. My humor is purely 
technical, like mathematics or a recipe for 
fruit cake. I know the ingredients that go 
into a joke andI put ’emin. I’m going out 
and put some in now.” 

He did. For weeks he continued to put 
them in--to the vast amusement of Marty 
Rooney, who at last reached a conclusion 
about Caleb. In the beginning he had been 
uncertain; then, for a day, he had sus- 
pected Caleb might contain dangerous pos- 
sibilities; but now he knew the young 
lawyer to be a fatuous incompetent. Why, 
Caleb seemed to be spending his whole time 
hunting for witnesses for his client! And 
! And such questions as he 


“you get 


such witnesses! 
asked them! 

These interviews came back to Marty 
quickly and he chuckled. ‘“‘I guess we 
saved money,” he said to Melvin Palmer, 
‘‘when Hope turned down our retainer. 
He’s a washout.” 

**Looks so,”’ said Mr. Palmer. “He ain't 
nothin’. He’s jest a knot hole in nothin’.” 

3ut Caleb did not spend so much time in- 
terrogating possible witnesses as the facts 
seemed to show. There were whole days 
when he interrogated nobody, when in fact 
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> 
sut so 


he was absent from Luxor. | 
sequential had he 


noticed his goings or his comings. As a mat 


incon 
become that nobody 
ter of fact, he was speculating with his four 
thousand dollars and with Peter 
one thousand. On the surface, he 
to be speculating as foolishly as he prac 
ticed law, for he was trying to buy an 
electric-light company! 

Now five thousand dollars is a small sum 
to buy even a minute electric-lighting plant, 


( ede n’s 


seemed 


even if it were a water-power plant 
dinky dam 





It was pretty average in 





when it became apparent that the lowest 
figure he could buy the enterprise for was 
thirty-five thousand dollars. Peter Ogden’s 
hair would have turned. It would have 
fallen out had he learned that Caleb actu- 


ally 
ally 





bought the Cairo electric-lighting sys- 
and charter for that sum and paid 
down five thousand spot cash, with promise 


tem 


to pay the rest in two equal installments in 
thirty and sixty days 

For that five thousand was all the 
ital Caleb controlled; 


cCap- 
he could not borrow 
more, he had no backing—and that was all 
there was to it. 

The transaction made him even 
melancholy than usual, which was what it 
should have done. 

Twice in this space of time he had met 
Seena Rooney. The first time she bowed to 
him very distantly. The second, as his hand 
went to his hat, her eyes swept over and 
past him in the cut direct. Apparently her 
dislike of him had been strengthened, as, in 
point of fact, it had been. 
sort who might tolerate for purposes of bat- 
tle a man whose manners she did not ap- 
prove, but she could only despise one with 
a fatuous And Marty had 
described in his humorous, forceful way the 
sort of intellect Caleb possessed. 

“Tf,” Caleb said to himself, “‘I were as 
good-looking as that, I'd live up to it.”’ 

It was a week later that Caleb was called 
into court. Marty’s attorneys had made a 
preliminary motion which, if there is any- 
thing in law at all, was destined to throw 
Caleb and his case out into the dusty road. 
So Caleb, with his client, drove over to the 
county seat. The motion was called and 
Caleb arose. 

“Your Honor,” he said, “I arise out of 
turn. It seems to me that in all litigation 
an effort should be made to settle the ques- 
tion in issue out of court.” 

“Some issues never should be brought 
into court,’’ said the judge brusquely. He 
owed his elevation to the bench to the favor 
of Marty Rooney. 

““Therefore,”’ said Caleb, “I would like 
to request that the parties to this action be 
given twenty minutes together in your 
chambers to see if a settlement cannot be 
reached.” 

The judge glanced at Marty, who nod- 
ded. ‘‘ Very well; through that door.” 

The party filed out of the court room and 
into the chambers of the judge, where, 
somewhat to his embarrassment, Caleb saw 
sitting Seena Rooney. 

“You have met my niece,”’ said Marty 
affably. ‘‘She drove over with me, and the 
judge allowed her to sit here comfortably 
while we wrangled. You don’t object to her 
presence?” 

Caleb turned his tall, spare, drooping fig- 
ure and gazed at her 
“No,” 
seriously.” 

“Very well, suppose we 
Marty’s counsel. ‘‘ What 
tion’ 

‘It’s in my bill of complaint,’’ said 
Caleb. ‘“‘We’re reasonable. All we ask is a 
transfer of the patents to my 
agreement to pay a royalty of somuch aton 
for the use of his device and process in 
future. We will waive all past damages with 
the exception of the sum of five thousand 
dollars to be paid in cash. I guess 
that’s about what we’re willing to do.” 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders. “‘No 
use going further,”’ he said to Marty 

“‘Let’s go a little further,” 
“Let’s go for quite a walk. 
gentlemen interested in geography?” 
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Seena was the 
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“Not today,” said Marty 


gut this is local geography WwW) 
we're here together I'd like to have a 
ter cleared up by you men who know thi 
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The man, thought Marty, was even more 
of an 


P| incompetent than he had thought 
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‘Cairo is where the East 
Branches flow into Raisin Pond 
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water about two feet. 
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is it not, that a dam across 
that valley some hundreds of feet long and 
thirty feet high would form in that saucer 
a storage lake seven 1 
cient for a vast 
right?” 

‘““What,” asked Marty, 
with the Ogden suit?”’ 

“Well,” said Caleb, “I've discovered 
that if you can’t catch a rabbit by putting 
salt on its tail, you can get him sometimes 
with a butterfly net. It’s not the usual 
method, but, with patience, it’ 

“Just what are you getting at?” 

** At this, Mr. You own or con- 
trol or desire to own the light and power of 
this valley. But none of it is worth a 
tinker’s darn without Cairo. That’s the 
key. You’ve a chance to pick up something 
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*You seem to know,” said Marty. 

“Yes, indeed. Now I’m a law 
I’ve got aclient. He's the only one 
so I want to do well by him. That will at- 
tract other clients, won't it?’’ 

“*It would seem so.”’ 

“But my client 
court.” 

“You admit that?”’ 
counsel. 

“Gladly,” said Caleb. “‘But at the same 
time I think I’ve assumed what the brokers 
call a trading position. Yes, I 
You see, my client and I own the Cairo 
plant, lock, stock and barrel. We own th 
charter, and it was a charter given 
legislatures were a bit more free with such 
things than they are today. In short, Mr 
Rooney, I’ve got the Key to your io Ags 

*“*And then what?”’ 

“Why,” said Caleb, “I’m willing to doa 
little trading. But it’s got to be done 
I'll swap you the ¢ 
stipulation to enter a decree ir 
client, granting him all the relief he ask 

““Nonsense!”’ said Marty’s co 
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“I’m afraid,” said Caleb, “there isn't a 
band wagon big enough t 1 both of us 

“Then,” said Marty regretfully ] 
have to eliminate you. I can’t have you 
around underfoot ng me up 
But I can use you.’ 

‘The trouble said Caleb you can't 
I’m useless to anybody but myself. I guess 
that’s all. We'll file this stipulation. Thank 
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MENNEN 


Kere’s the first Contest 
Prize W inning Letter 


Mr. H. R. Bowen, 6720 Leland Way, 
Holly wood, California, wins the travel- 
ing bag for the first Mennen bag con- 
test. Here’s his letter: 
Dear Jim Henry: ! found Mennen Shav 
ing Cream as I found my favorite tobacco 
—by Elimination 
Do you remember how you searched 
and searched for THE tobacco for your 
favorite pipe? How you eliminated and 
eliminated until you found the brand 
which soothed and pleased the tongue? 
Having a combination of a sensitive 
skin and a stubborn beard I had to seek a 
Super-Cream A Cream which would 
soften my beard and yet not irritate my 
skin I tried and eliminated various 
creams until I found Mennen. The One 
. n to satisfy all requirements. After 
ars of companionship, we are pals 
“‘Mennen-ly” yours, 
(Signed) H. R. Bowen 


You fellows who smoke pipes know 
what it is to hit upon just the right to- 
bacco. And the first time you lather up 
and shave with Mennen Shaving Cream, 
you'll get as great a kick as from your 
first pipeful of some rich, mellow, old 
blend of tobacco. 


The Dermutation — the 
unique Mennen process of beard soften- 
ing. It gives a quicker, better shave and 
leaves your face cleaner, smoother and 
better conditioned than anything you 
ever tried. The 100% right feeling that 
Mr. Bowen was hunting for and found. 


secret’s in 


The best things in life come by elimi- 
naiion, By elimination you 
find the right job, the place to live, even 
the right wife. Try every other way to 
shave -—then you'll come to Mennen for 
The big tube costs only 50c. 


® 

Then get set on Mennen Skin Balm 
for shaving. It’s tingly, cool, re- 
freshing —-and tones up the skin. Comes 
in 50c tube. Better than liquids. And 
Mennen Talcum for Men for the final 
well-groomed touch. Matches your skin 
Antiseptic. Protecting 
25c tor a large tin. 
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in search of a weapon and cried, “I will 
kill him! I’m no good anyway! I will kill 
him!” 

The congressman, with his dark wavy 
hair and mustache, flowing tie and negli- 
gent clothes, had been at a loss—or, like 
myself, thought Oscar was off his head 
from fever. My Uncle Clay said our repre- 
sentative at Washington was always posing 
and acting a part. I knew he had espe- 
cially requested the newspaper t9 print his 
name invariably in full— Wolfe Tone Fitz- 
gerald; never a mere W. T. I noticed that 
he was pale today. But Oscar’s reference 
to Edith Hilton’s visit enlightened him. 
His eyes seemed to question Ben Wistrom. 

Then, with a sort of eagerness, he said, 
“Why not?” 

“That boy?” Ben Wistrom demanded 
indignantly. 

“No! Of course not! Of course not!”’ 
Fitzgerald replied hastily, and turned to 
Oscar with an air of authority, putting a 
hand on his shoulder. ‘‘ You've no right! 
That would do her no good. It’s not your 
affair, son.” 

That view of the matter appeared to dash 
Oscar and left him staring. Ben Wistrom 
put in forcefully, ‘‘Of course it’s not your 
affair! You’re making a fool of yourself! 
Understand, you’re not going out of this 
room!” 

Oscar stared at his captors; then silently 
went over to the old lounge, throwing him- 
self upon it face down. I thought Con- 
gressman Fitzgerald was rather confused 
before Ben Wistrom. 

“‘Keep an eye on him,” he said aside, 
with his air of authority; but when he went 
out of the room it struck me somehow that 
he was crestfallen. 

And that left me all at sea, my wits seven 
ways for Sunday. Ben Wistrom looked at 
Oscar’s back, then tiptoed to the desk that 
Oscar used and took a newspaper from it. 
His thick finger pointed to an article on the 
front page. Holding the paper out to me, 
he nodded toward the inner room. I took 
the sheet from him and tiptoed in there to 
read it. In only a moment I saw that this 
blood was partly on my Uncle Clay’s head. 

His weekly newspaper, The Herder, was 
afflicted in a way that our doctors called 
slow consumption—-every three months a 
few less subscribers and a few less adver- 
tisements. You could count its ribs. For 
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one thing, the town had gone beyond it. 
Only five years before this a band of real 
outlaws had been cleared out of their 
stronghold up on the Niobrara River in 
good dime-novel fashion; but McCullom, 
with its brick buildings, paved streets, 
electric lights and nine thousand inhabi- 
tants, considered itself a long way from 
frontier. Among other improvements we 
had, of late, a daily newspaper. It was 
only four pages, but enough to do the busi- 
ness for my uncle’s languishing Herder. 

That winter a man named George White 
had drifted into town—from nobody knew 
exactly where—and persuaded Uncle Clay 
to engage him for soliciting advertisements 
and drumming up subscriptions. I was 
taking an interest in apparel then, being 
two years past the period when I washed 
the back of my neck without being told. I 
thought George White the best dressed 
man in town. At any rate his apparel ad- 
vertised him as a dandy as far away as you 
could see him. I wondered how he man- 
aged it on a salary of eighteen dollars a 
week. He had regular features and pansy 
eyes. Women often turned to look at him 
in the street. He knew that well enough. 
It was, in fact, the capital on which he 
seemed chiefly to depend for getting him- 
self through life. His impudence was in- 
credible. 

I soon took to disliking him, because he 
had a vile tongue about women; but was 
careful to keep the dislike to myself, for it 
seemed a rather effeminate trait and I was 
ambitious to be considered a hard-boiled 
citizen. Somebody had started a weekly 
journal in Lincoln—one of those black- 
guardly, blackmailing, so-called society pa- 
pers that are always springing up out of 
social muck. It affected the smart, cynical 
air usual to such publications. It affected 
also an interest in literature, offering small 
prizes for the best verses submitted to it. 

I was interested in the sheet because Os- 
car sent verse to it. Twice his contributions 
had been printed—without a prize or any 
other acknowledgment. Then he scraped 
up seventy-five cents for three months’ sub- 
scription to make sure of not missing his 
poems if any more were printed. He always 
looked the paper over eagerly when it 
reached him on Monday. 

Soon after George White’s arrival in 
town this journal began printing a weekly 
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letter from McCullom. I shouldn’t have 
thought of White, but he boasted of | 
authorship. No doubt there was a method 
in it that I did not understand. 
known as a contributor to the Lincoln pub- 
lication gave him an opportunity now and 
then to do a little business for himself in 
the blackmailing line. My Uncle Clay, since 
his wife’s death, had sort of lost touch with 
the hustling, boisterous, combating world 
in which he lived. It is quite likely that 
he never saw the society paper or suspected 
that he was harboring its correspondent 

One day George White was standing by a 
tall window in the editorial room, looking 
down into Jefferson Street, in a_ pink 
starched shirt, with a lemon-colored tie 
that had a big imitation pear! stick pin in it, 
paper shields over his cuffs to keep them 
clean. He made a vile remark about a 
woman. I glanced out of the window and 
saw it was Edith Hilton he meant, and 
tingled to punch his head, but would have 
been ashamed to own it. After that it be- 
came evident he held a rankling grudge 
against her, having tried his charms on her 
and been snubbed. Odd, but he really re- 
sented a snub from a woman as much as 
though it amounted to some outrageous in- 
vasion of his natural rights. 

The paper that Ben Wistrom handed me 
was that week’s issue of the society jour- 
nal. White’s letter from McCullom was on 
the front page. It gave no proper names, 
Fitzgerald appearing “our leading 
statesman,”’ and Colonel Hilton.as a “‘gas 
magnate and political boss,”’ but everybody 
in McCullom would know who was meant. 
With some cheap literary plush and tinsel, 
Fitzgerald's lodgings were given an air of 
Babylonian luxury and made the scene of 
Babylonian revels. Thence, it the 
furious gas magnate had dragged his daugh- 
ter sometime after midnight Wednesday. 
The impression was left that there had been 
a struggle which had called up a crowd of 
curious witnesses and that when the daugh- 
ter was pulled out on the street by her 
father she was only partly dressed 

Blood surged to my head and my eyes 
popped as I read. Vileness could scarcely 
go further. But the crowning touch was 
at the end, which said that the young lady 
prided herself on unconventional conduct 
and might be seen strolling by moonlight 
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We Were Quite Close to the Frontier and Quite Romantic About Women 
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The New Lighter Six, Chrysler “60” 


At Last Affording Chrysler Supreme Quality in 
The Field of The Lower-Priced Six 


It is enough to know that the new lighter six, 
Chrysler “60” is a Chrysler. That fact alone 
bespeaks leadership in its field—the field of the 
lower-priced six. 

The motoring public expects leadership of Chry- 
sler—and every Chrysler leads its field. The 
famous Chrysler “70”, the super-fine Chrysler 
Imperial “80”, have demonstrated this. In fact, 
Chrysler leadership is conclusively proved daily 
by the experience of scores of thousands of satis- 
fied Chrysler owners the world over. 

In the new lighter six, Chrysler “60” you have, 
unit for unit, the same standards of quality com- 
prehended in the Chrysler “70” and Imperial 
“80” — in features, in materials, in craftsmanship, 
in rigid inspection and test, in characteristics of 
dependability and long life. 


Sixty miles, and more, per hour; unprecedented 


77 


get-away; gas economy of 22 miles and more 
per gallon; the striking beauty of Chrysler 
dynamic symmetry; astonishing riding ease and 
roadability; the safety of Chrysler four-wheel 
hydraulic brakes; oil-filter and air-cleaner; full 
pressure lubrication; seven- bearing crankshaft; 
impulse neutralizer; road levelizers front and 
rear; roomy, luxurious bodies. 


Never before has the motoring public been 
offered such supreme quality and value—in the 
field of the lower-priced Six—as is combined 
in the new lighter six, Chrysler “60”. 

Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to dem- 
onstrate this to you. 

See the new lighter six, Chrysler “60”. Drive 
it, convince yourself that nowhere will you find 
a Six in the lower price field that can begin to 
compare with this newest Chrysler achievement. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
with her father’s negro coachman. 
that I myself ought to kill White. 

But no doubt he believed that what he 
had written was substantially true. He had 
the decayed sort of mind that naturally be- 
lieved the worst possible of everybody, 
especially of a woman—and most especially 
of a woman who had ineurably injured him 
by wounding his conceit. Now and then I 
have met a man or a woman far gone in 
inner decay, but never anybody quite so 
thoroughly decomposed as George White. 
Through some of his saloon-haunting 
friends, he must have got a highly colored 
account of what had happened on the side- 
walk that Wednesday night. A rotten 
imagination, rancor against Edith Hilton 
and monstrous impudence did the rest. 
Then, as much as now, the press regarde 
itself as the special guardian of liberty and, 
in pursuit of that sacred office, quite ab- 
solved from ordinary human decencies. No 
doubt White had some miry notion of a 
right to print anything that he happened 
to believe. At.any rate it was printed. 

I stayed in the office with an eye to Os- 
car—who lay like a log—while Ben Wis- 
trom went out to luncheon. Then I got 
something to eat myself and turned to The 
Herder office. I knew Uncle Clay did not 
take the society paper, and I doubted that 
he had ever seen it. But he ought to know 
about this and throw out the beast George 
White. So I went up Jefferson Street and 
climbed the narrow stairs to the newspaper 
office, like those that led to Ben Wistrom’s. 

From the head of the stairs I could look 
into the messy editorial and business office, 
the door being open. Nobody was at Uncle 
Clay’s desk in the corner, but at the other 
desk sat George White in his shirt sleeves, 
paper shields on his cuffs, going over some 
accounts. He glanced up as I looked in at 
the door, but said nothing—only a faint 
twitch of his lips that was like asneer. He 
seemed subdued — maybe rather startled by 
his letter, now that he had seen it in cold 
type, and uneasy. He usually spent little 
time in the office. I hadn’t thought of find- 
ing him there. 

I turned away quickly, not wishing to be 
in the same rocm with him, and went down 
the hall. There were back stairs to the 
alley as well as front stairs to the street, 
and part way down the hall a door opened 
into the inky, smelly composing and press 
room that occupied all that floor except the 
smaller editorial and business office in front. 
There were no linotype machines in those 
days. Two printers were setting type and 
the apprentice was doing something at the 
press. I thought White would go out 
pretty soon and Uncle Clay would come in, 
so | loitered in the composing room without 
speaking to anyone. 

The door to the editorial office stood 
open, and I was on that side of the compos- 
ing room, idly reading some advertising 
copy; but from where I stood White was 
not Then Colonel Hilton abruptly 
appeared on the other side of the open door, 
Hie wore a grizzled mustache and 
imperial and an inevitable broad-brimmed 
cloth hat, in Kentucky colonel style. In 
the glimpse at the door | saw that he looked 
gloomy and scowling. That apparition left 
me gaping; then the roar of a pistol shot in 
the other room paralyzed me. I looked 
stupidly around and saw the startled print- 
composing sticks in hand, slide from 
lt was only a matter of sec- 
onds until they got their legs in motion to- 
Ww ard Lhe ¢ ] sed door. 

I got in motion, too, opening the door 
ahead of them. As I looked in, Colonel Hil- 
ton was stalking from the editorial office 
into the hall, eyes straight ahead, that 
gloomy scowl on his face. George White 
was crumpled in the chair behind the desk, 
half sliding out of it, a speck of blood show- 
ing s shirt bosom in the center of a 
blackened ring. As I hurried to White, half 
stunned, I was aware, through the window 
of people down below looking up and others 
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spreading slowly. A_ policeman came 
briskly into the room, frowned at me and 
motioned me aside; so I went over by Un- 
cle Clay’s desk. The two printers and the 
boy had stepped in from the composing 
room and stood by that door. Now the 
street below was choked with people—shop- 
pers, shopkeepers, clerks, dropping their 
business and running to see. But nobody 
came upstairs. I cannot say how long it was 
until pursy Doctor Barnum—who partly 
concealed his baldness by letting his hair 
grow long on one side and combing it over 
the bare dome—hurried in and took 
White’s wrist between his fingers. The 
policeman, following muttered directions, 
helped him lay the body out on the floor 
and open the shirt. But my memory gives 
the scene as almost completely silent, the 
crowd down below staring up. 

It was while the doctor and policeman 
were busy over the body that the whole 
tragedy veered and centered upon myself. 
I had seen Colonel Hilton at the door to the 
composing room and stalking from the 
editorial office into the hall. No doubt he 
had gone along the hall, down the back 
stairs and into the alley. Therefore it 
seemed probable that I was the only wit- 
ness who could positively connect him with 
the shooting. I had known at once that 
White was dead. The blackened ring with 
a bit of red in it was over his heart. It was 
murder, and I might be the only witness. 

That came to me with a shock. For a 
harrowing moment I expected the police- 
man to straighten up and begin questioning 
me. Certainly I didn’t want to accuse 
Edith Hilton’s father. But policeman and 
doctor, without paying the slightest atten- 
tion to me or to the two printers and the 
boy, bent over the body. I started for the 
door, not exactly tiptoeing, and expecting 
to be halted. Nobody spoke, however, and 
I stepped into the hall—understanding 
then why nobody else had intruded, for an- 
other policeman stood at the foot of the 
stairs holding the crowd back. In the hall 
I moved more rapidly and in a moment was 
running down the back stairs. No one in- 
terfered with me, and I made for home. 

I had nothing that could be called a plan 
or purpose, but obeyed an instinct to hide. 
Tife exigent thing just then was not that a 
man had been murdered but that I was the 
witness. It was my own trouble that ab- 
sorbed me. Suppose, as appeared probable, 
no one else had seen Colonel Hilton at or 
very near the scene of the murder. Then it 
would all hang on my testimony. In my 
mental turmoil it did all hang on my testi- 
mony—and there was Edith Hilton! 

j went up Niobrara Street to shut my- 
self in the drab, empty house. Of course I 
couldn't they could readily find 
me. But I had a confused notion of shut- 
ting myself up in order to decide what I 
should do when they did find me. Turning 
in through the picket gate, I caught a 
glimpse of Edith cantering away up the 
alley on her dappled horse. There were not 
only country roads but big tracts of un- 
fenced, unbroken, treeless prairie to ride 
across. Over them we chased jack rabbits 
with dogs and horses. Edith often took 
long rides alone, being, I think, the only 
horsewoman in town. There were no tele 
phones then. Evidently she hadn’t heard. 
That glimpse of her made it more poignant. 

It seemed clear enough that I couldn’t 
hang her father. Thinking it over, alone in 
the house, I came to the immensely com- 
forting conclusion that nobody really knew 
I had seen Colonel Hilton in the editorial 
room. Nobody could contradict me if I 
swore I hadn’t seen him there. I could say 
that somebody, I didn’t know who, shut the 
door between the editorial and composing 
rooms; then I heard a shot and stepped 
into the editorial room, and it was empty, 
save for George White. No, I hadn’t seen 
anyone else. 

Of course it would be perjury, and that 
was a fearsome word. Somebody would 
cross-examine me-——perhaps _ sarcastic, 
nettle-tongued Walter Hurd, the prosecut- 
ing attorney for that county. Could he 


catch me? Did anyone else know that I 


escape; 
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had seen Colonel Hilton in the editorial 
room? It was a harrowing business, pon- 
dering that over and over in agitation. But 
with Edith Hilton’s image in my mind, a 
downright lie, stoutly adhered to, seemed 
clearly what was required of me. I made 
up my shaken mind to it—expecting any 
moment to hear a rap on the door. 

It was a distressingly long time—ages, 
really—in coming. Then it wasn’t a rap; 
but my Uncle Clay opened the door and 
waddled in, a paper bag in his pudgy hand. 
He was short, broad and fat, with untidy 
hair and untidy clothes. There being no 
woman in the house since my aunt’s death, 
and The Herder being in so unprosperous a 
state, we lived in a scrappy manner—a 
midday meal at a cheap restaurant down- 
town and an improvised supper at home. 
We were not undernourished, but supper 
ran mostly to canned salmon, bread and 
butter, crackers and cheese, and the sort of 
provender that two males could get on the 
kitchen table with least trouble. But we 
almost always made a pot of tea in order to 
have something warm. 

Maybe Uncle Clay, coming home earlier 
than usual, was surprised to find me shut up 
in the house. Very likely I was pale. He 
looked at me sharply, dropping his straw 
hat on a chair, for we no longer bothered to 
hang things up. 

‘“‘White’s been shot,” 
without emotion. 

“Yes; I heard of it,’”’ said I, sort of feel- 
ing the ground quake under my feet. I 
didn’t want to talk to Uncle Clay about it. 

It seemed to me he was extremely delib- 
erate in taking off his coat, rolling up his 
shirt sleeves, unfastening the little bow tie 
that was half undone already, and taking 
off the wilted collar, preparatory to going 
into the kitchen and washing himself at the 
sink. During these deliberate preparations 
he threw a sharp glance at me from time to 
time. 

“Hear who did it?” he asked in a casual 
tone. 

“No,” said I, “I didn’t hear.” 

“‘T’ll get the supper,”’ said Uncle Clay, 
and waddled into the kitchen. 

I felt quite miserable, and slipped out of 
the front door and round the house to the 
back yard in order to escape further conver- 
sation. The life of a perjurer, it seemed, 
could not be a very happy one. I sat down 
on the broken-backed bench behind the 
kitchen. 

Then there came Edith Hilton cantering 
down the alley to their stable in full view of 
me and looking over at me. She was in the 
stable only an instant, then swiftly crossed 
the alley and our back yard, and bent over 
me, pale as a ghost, with big shining eyes. 

“Do you know who shot that man, 
Billy?” she demanded, scant of breath as 
though she had been running. 

There was no calculation about it. I had 
to tell her, just as when you press a spring 
the lid flies open. 

“It was your father,” I said. 

To my surprise, that seemed to relieve 
her. She straightened up and repeated, 
‘Father! Well, that’s better. But are you 
sure?”’ 

“T’'m sure,” said I, giving her my secret. 

But she evidently didn’t look upon it as 
a secret. Her bosom still labored; and she 
regarded me in an odd sort of way, as 
though she were making fun of me. We had 
been pals in a way; that is, that was the 
relationship which she had fixed between 
us. But with that odd mocking way of 
looking at me, I felt her to be a grown-up 
woman. 

‘“*T just heard of it,’’ she commented. It 
struck me there was bitterness as well as 
agitation in her tone. ‘Kind Mrs. Ket- 
cham hailed me on the way home, anxious 
to tell me and be the first to see me squirm 
on the gridiron.’’ She sat down beside me, 
mentally glancing back, and dropped her 
voice a note: “I was horribly afr i 
might have been Wolfe 
Fitzgerald.” 

Our congressman 
Washington that spring. 
noticing him and Edith 


he announced, 


Oscar —or Tone 
had returned from 
Presently I began 


Hilton 


together 
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every now and then, and to hear of their 
being together. With his wavy hair and ro- 
mantic air and political reputation, he 
would naturally be attractive to many 
women. I had heard stories of his gallantry 
and was helplessly jealous of him, although 
I was never in the least jealous of Oscar 
Hjelm. 

“It would have been frightful if it had 
been Oscar,’ Edith went on after a mo- 
ment. ‘‘He couldn’t have stood it.’’ Then 
she took me into a grown-up feminine con- 
fidence by saying, “‘ You can see how grand 
it would have been for me if it had been 
Fitzgerald. To the end of my life I would 
have been the lady for whose reputation a 
congressman was obliged to shoot a man; 
only murder could keep her respectable.” 

She was wrought up, and abruptly turned 
on me: 

“You men, Billy! You're all conceited 
brutes, every one of you!” The assault 
startled me, and yet rather flattered me, 
counting me in with the ruthless men. She 
went on: 

“What that dirty dog wrote about me 
would have been forgotteninamonth. Now 
it will never be forgotten--never! It’s al- 
ways that way. You never care arap about 
the woman, really. Your own conceit has 
been hurt. You can’t endure having other 
men grin at you about your female. You've 
got to make a great splurge and kill some- 
body to get back your self-esteem.”’ She 
gave a challenging nod. 

“That’s the way these things always hap- 
pen. I can take care of my own respectabil- 
ity, thank you. I could have got over that 
nasty thing in a nasty newspaper if I had 
been let alone. But my father had to play 
his part—outraged parent protecting his 
daughter’s good name by getting it in a 
dirty story on the front page of every news- 
paper in the country! You men! He's all 
right now; he’s protected his female; other 
men will clap him on the back. But it will 
drive me out of town!"’ She seemed to hate 
even me, kind of. ‘‘ You'll be like that, 
Billy, when you grow up—never able to 
think of anybody but yourself.” 

Perhaps I could have thought of an an- 
swer; only I remembered with shame how 
I hadn’t been able to think of anything ex- 
cept my dilemma about testifying 
against her father. But at any rate there 
was something she hadn't thought of; 
said, ‘“‘ Your father may have to answer for 
it. 

She took that suggestion with a coolness 
that surprised me, replying, ‘“‘I’m sure 
there is no danger. The other men will sym- 
pathize with him. They understand how a 
man is obliged to make a fool of himself 


ulted. He'll 


own 


so I 


when one of his females is ins 
get off easily.” 

With that 
me—she dismissed the matter 
moment before saying, ‘ Wel 
wasn’t Oscar.” 

**He was all cut up about it,”’ I hinted. 

**His head is full of romance,”’ she 
“ suppose a poet’s head ought But 
he hasn’t found himself — wrong age. When 
Mrs. Ketcham told me somebody had shot 
that man, I got a big jolt -someway think- 
ing of Oscar. It may be, Billy, that he is 
worth all the rest of us put together 
Then I got a jolt for myself thinking of 
Wolfe Tone Fitzgerald. He’s on the stage 
all the while. He acts in his sleep. He might 
have felt called upon to play the part ’ 
So it’s not so bad as I feared.”” Abruptly 
she put her arm around me. “‘ When you're 


t seemed to 
and mused a 
, thank God it 


callously, as 


said. 


to be 


grown up keep enough courage to think of 
somebody else now and then.” 

A moment later she was gone, and I had 
a feeling that in some mysterious manner a 
good deal of gaudy scenery had been swept 
out with a broom. Still, obviously, nothing 
had really been changed. I still had to 
testify. A little later I heard Uncle Clay 
booming, ‘‘Supper’s ready.” 

The canned salmon, buns and tea were 
on the bare little kitchen table and Uncle 
Clay was feeding himself. He didn’t say 
anything at first, nor did I. But presently 
he broke the silence by a quite random 
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AN YOU imagine what your living room would 
be like if you had your furniture carpenter 
built og what it would cost if it were all 

hand-made? Yet how many women arc worrying 

along with inadequate “‘built-in"’ furniture in their 

kitchens! 


Of course you can have shelves and cupboards 


built in. But shelves and cupboards can never pro 


} 


vide Ww hat agomestic science authorities Say every 


modern kitchen must have. A real working center 


There's only one way to get a genuine working 
center in your kitchen. That is to get one which ex 


a Hoosier! 


perts have planned, designed and built 


In a Hoosier Cabinet you get a perfect scientific 
arrangement of working and storage space and 
dozens of accessories assembled for quick use. The 
conveniences you get in a Hoosier mean a saving 


of at least 1500 steps a day. 


steps a day saved! 1 


Think of it! 1500 
of the time you spend in getting three meals, free 


to 19% 


for reading, sewing, playing! 
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an half the former 


Does your built-in 
Live you these 
They’re all in a Hoosier! 


Front 


Thousands of women who have found thx 
ence between a real working center and a cup! 
are having Hoosier Cabinets and 
a permanent part of their kitchen equipment 
you are building a new home, be sure t 
architect or builder about Hoosier 


Imagine the beautiful new model shown al 


in your 
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Abreast with the Times 


One of the oldest things about the Goodyear busi- 
ness is the Goodyear policy. 


Yet even in these recent davs of national tire conser- 
vation this policy 1s strictly abreast with the times 


It includes, you may recall, the building of the best 
possible value into the Goodyear product. 


It includes also the providing of facilities so that 
the user can get all of that inbuilt value out. 

How well the first part of Goodyear policy is ex- 
emplified in the present Goodyear Supertwist Bal- 
loon Tire, the whole world knows. 


How well the second part is supported by the far- 
flung Goodyear dealer organization is known best 
to those whom it has served. 


If tire-costs bother you, we suggest you give the 
Goodyear dealer near you an opportunity to apply 
his helpful service. 


Out of his knowledge of tires, their care and up- 
keep, he can save you money and mileage. 


It has always been Goodyear’s idea to sell fewer tires 
to more customers, rather than more tires to a few. 


Seemingly it is a sound and popular idea, for “‘more 
people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind.”’ 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 
@ 
Good tires deserve good tub 
Good year Tul 
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‘IRST the spray of leaves, 

then the besom, then the 
broom, then the vacuum 
cleaner. So has the hardest 
phase of woman’s household 
work been carried steadily 
onward into higher and easier 
spheres. 
Now still another develop- 
ment appears—startling, rev- 
olutionary — the cleaning 
principle called ‘Positive 
Agitation.” 
Perfected in the new Hoover, 
it lifts home cleaning to yet 
new levels of ease and cer- 


NORTH CANTON, OHIO : The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
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New 7 7 7 Exclusive + 7 1 Doubly-Kficient! 


“POSITIVE AGITATION” 


tainty—registering perhaps 
a greater advance than any- 
thing that has gone before. 


If you have not seen the new 
Hoover you have a treat in 
store. It is unlike anything 
else. New, original, spectacu- 
lar, it surpasses even the 
standard-design Hoover in 
such important particulars as 
these: 


For the first time, it makes 
possible “Positive Agita- 
tion” of floor coverings. 


By actual test, in the ordi- 


C 


nary cleaning time, it beats 
out and sweeps up from 
carpeting an average of 
131% more dirt. 


It is an even greater rug- 
saver; the oftener a carpet 
is cleaned with a Hoover 
the longer that carpet will 
wear. 


It is virtually service-proof, 
every part, including the 
new motor, requiring no 
oiling. 

It increases the efhciency 
of its remarkable dusting 


The Hoover is also 
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tools because of its 50% 

stronger suction. 

Its exclusive dust- and 

germ-proof bag is now 

washable. 

Its form and finish are of 

startling beauty; and every 

new feature insuresgreater 

operating ease. 
Authorized Hoover Dealers 
are exhibiting the new Hoover 
now. And remarkable as it 
is, they are delivering it for 
only $6.25 down, with the 
balance in easy monthly pay- 
ments. 


made in Canada, 


HOOV 


+s as it Sweeps 


as it Cleans 





































































Continued from Page 70 
observation, articulating with his mouth 
half full and looking absently at the wall 


Sometimes there’s lots of comfort in a 


lie. Kind of like a cave in the ns 
with a stone rolled over the hol ou 
are, solid rock all around you; nobody car 
get at you; nobody can see you nd 





inside the lie, I mean. Lots of com- 
fort in that sometimes, when a man’s scared 
stiff. I know how it is myself.”’ 

Of course my heart was pumping and | 
must have turned red; but I 
think of anything to say. And after a mo 
ment— during 
mouthful and partly masticated it— Uncle 
Clay ruminated aloud again: 

‘We're funny monkeys. When I was a 
little shaver I used to sleep upstairs in a 
mall room off the bedroom my father and 
mother slept in. Of course I had to go to 
bed long before the old folks Pretty far 
away up there, and dark after I blew out 
the candle. There was a big old walnut 
clothes press in my father and mother’s 
Used to be robbers and Indians and 
murderers hiding in that old clothes press. 
I could pretty near hear ‘em open the door 
valthily in the dark and creep out to cut 
my throat and scalp me Very tryi 
times up there in the dark. But by anc 

ymehow, I found how to fool’em. You see, 
f I pulled the blanket over my head, 

ist like one of those magic thing-um-bobs 
in the fairy stories that make you invisible. 
They might feel ail around the bed and 
stick knives through the covers, but they 
couldn't possibly touch me, because with 


snug 


couldn't 


which he took another 


room 


g 
§ 





it was 


‘O'Brien didn’t say. All 


general description of the kind of man he 





was.” 
Hassan’s stiffness began to melt. ‘“‘ What 
did this crook look like ina gene ral way?” 


he asked after a moment 


‘He wasn’t a big man like you. He was 
about five-feet-six or seven and smooth- 


haven. The deputy didn’t describe him 


areful at all The police said he was a 
Chicago crook.” 

Is that so? And what did this O’Brien 
man say he stole?” 

1 ] } 





a little change not worth talking 


thousand in bills 


‘He might have stolen jews Iry,”’ replied 
other; and as he spoke he glanced 
‘ply at the grocer’s face 

‘ifty thousand 
a truck, even if it was watches. This 
What would he be doing 


ith six suitcases full of 
: 


n jewelry would load 





watches?” 

‘Fifty thousand in diamonds wouldn't 
rh so much,”’ came the reply, a littl 
he grocer had not forgotten the deputy 


} 


, : 
y ol the glass dlamond in the 





but compared with the presence of 





criminal it had seemed unimportant 
The reference snapped it back sharply into 
mind. 

“Talking about diamonds,”’ he began, 
“the deputy found a kind of diamond yes 
terday out here in the desert 

‘*What do you mean, a kind of diamond 
asked Hassan quickly 

‘The diamond he found was that prize- 


package diamond of yours that you threw 





away 
Hassan turned purple for rage; but he 
remembered himself in time to dissemble 
isefully, even between his sputtering 
TI iss diamond? He couldn’t have 
found that diamond I drew, because I stil 


VW l ] ta t 

hat good would it do me to 
see for yourselil 
s siender fing 


hing 
he drew forth a stone so 





one Donovan had exhibited 


that an untrained observer could not have 











the blanket over my head I v harme 
In that way I escaped with n 
went tosleep comfortably. I can remember 
it now But we're alwa t 
same kind of funny monke i 
SE es stiff over somet} ng that ne 
ng to happen, then pulling the be t 
over ir heads t irl t A é 
ried my head off, B er no er f 
things that wouldn’t ever have touche é 
ar Vay But I never gave a re t ] t 
to the ton ol tnat fir v te ‘ 
He glanced round the d racelu Intid 
tchen, and I understood that he meant 
the death of n Aunt Lucinda 
Thereupon I blurted, “I saw Colonel H 
ton shoot Whit« or the same as saw 
He took the disclosure very 
merely remar ‘ | told me 
so.”” Tom was one of the printers in the 


composing room, and had probably beer 


looking at the editorial room door wher 
Colonel Hilton shut it fairly in my face 


With unusual! mildness, Uncle Clay added, 


“Generally a big plate-glass window in the 


cave, Billy. Anyhow, it’s a blamed sight 
harder to get out of than it to get into 
and a poor place to live I now.’’ 

I was ov Imed at the moment 





Presently, and still very mildly, Uncle ¢ 
told me: 
“Nothing to worry about. They 
inquest an hour after White was shot 
idue publicity about it. They’d 


out of the office on an 


with no u 
maneu 

errand, to leave Hilton a clear field, and had 
policemen on hand ready to take 


charge of affairs. Only two witnesses at 





vered me 


a ¢ ouple of 
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ssassination Wolfe Tone Fitzver 
ae red to a roon j witl 
mat emp} g erce frown. t 
Colonel Hilton hadn't killed the d 
would ‘ hir It Be 
tror ho t me. We th recalle 
Fitzge had i “Wh t 
found that O ir w hent or } 
White. I perceived that the statesn 
be na paintul dilemma, feeling tf 
chivalrous reputat rather re re 
to shoot White, vet dreading e the 
to do it For one thing, in W } 
thev would not lool Ipor ich ar 
leniently as we did in Western Nebras 
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Continued from Page 13 


“Tt’s the same kind,” sai 

“What he found was just ar 

But the 

seemed, did not prove pleasing t 

man. ‘“‘His might be a good 
that,”’ he 1 

lost a diamond he stole 
1 


Where did this de puts sheriff 


statement, reas 


replie 


In the road past the pos 


“Did he just say he found i 





body see him 
“IT saw him pick it up,” said the grocer. 
‘So did the postmaster of tl town. He 
found it all right 
“It proves who was through here. That 
He lost et the night 


CTOOK. t out o| nis po 


before 


“Not if it’s glass like yours, for he 
wouldn’t bother with a glass diamond. If 


it’s a good diamond the crook may have 
lost it. Anyhow, what do you care 
“‘Not a thing in the world,” again replied 
Hassan, plainly worried we I want to 
know is what that deputy was doing in the 
road past the post office 
“I think he wanted to try out the desert 


““One more thing— where did he go from 
‘He left at d ht, headed for Fole 
iid the groce 
Did hi bout 1 to 
place?’ 


“I don’t know as he did. I don’t kr 


anybody told him the exact road to your 


place, even without his asking 
‘I wish you hadn't dragged me into it 
‘Facts are facts,”’ replied the grocer a 
the trail to See 
r au hut it 
tT 
ot lo 
ri 
1 you? Let et 
\ s Granulated 
white sage is what I want. Wild buckw t 
W t do. What have ] 
S1X nunarea Inds ] te 
white sage replied Hassar t the 
of the last 


‘T’ll take it 
It was as Hassan was counting his mone 
that Marshal Bollinger burst ir 


excitedly waving a tel 





the postmaster and the hotel mar The 
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telegram had been filed at Cat 
hive miles up the railroad, 
TY r ites ordir t itse f 
had been filed six hours ear 
arrangement with the yperat 
‘What do you make of t} 
when he had } breat} 





signed by a name ne 
Donovan, who sent 


own name It read a 


Sala Tie ’ te il 
desert 

“Or else I 
S its 

Or else hat 

Or else he t th 
} le ; 
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with him, with reserve supplies in his car; 
but the car stood parked in the wash at the 
nouth of the canyon. He was already very 
The brush continued 
the heat continued 
is scratched hands and 
after a while he reached 

he crest of the ridge at its lowest point. 
“ Hassan’s place can't be far,” he thought. 
tI can’tsee. I looked 


But I did 


tired from his search 
, 


ear at his clothing: 
ar at his ciouning; 


to beat down upon n 


ruddy face; but 


‘How I ever missed 
p every canyon there was. 
miss it.”’ 
Again he took his bearings carefully, then 
as carefully them to the next 
again the brush tore at his hands 
‘lothing, and the heat at his neck 
But working downhill is easier 
Always he was able to 
find a passage. After a while he came out 
into a tiny opening, and a moment later 
found what once had been a trail. Heswung 
around a ledge into sight of the bee yard 
when about halfway down the slope, and 
simultaneously caught sight of the house 
ust across the wash from it. 
He did not waste time in finding out 
whether Hassan were about the place, but 
accepted the grocer’s statement that this 
was his day in town. During what re- 
mained of daylight he busied himself with 
facts. By sunset he knew why he had not 
been able to put his finger on the spot from 
the desert. Hassan entered his canyon not 
from the desert but by trail from behind. 
He occupied himself so until he heard 
footsteps approaching down the trail; then 
very quietly he stole into the place of con- 
cealment he had selected for himself and 
awaited that which should happen. 


exte nded 


in working up 


The sheriff's office had taken its time 
about replying to the inquiry about O’Brien, 
so that Hassan, who felt that he ought to 
truth, was not able to set out for 
home until late in the day. By that time 
pursuit of the thief looked so hopeless that 
the marshal was persuaded to remain in 
town. 

“I’m not afraid,’’ Hassan assured him. 
‘He won't bother me, now he has a car. 
He's headed for Shell’s Pass.” 

‘“*] think myself he’ll double back and cut 
Nevada,” the 


know the 


through into said grocer 
sadly 

The car makes all the difference,” 
others agreed. 

Hassan started out along the road by 
which he had arrived, past the post office, 
past the spot at which Donovan had dropped 
his diamond, past the point at which Don- 
ovan had turned back. When he came to 
the railroad he stopped to look for trains. 
Again he hated the steering wheel, the dust 
on his shapely hands, the gray, empty road, 
the fiat, shimmering, stovelike hotness sur- 
rounding him that was the desert. The 
level rays of the sun blinded him. The hot 
air stifled him. He was sick to the bone of 
the desert and all its creatures. 

He drove on into the west. Then of a 
sudden the sun set, darkness fell, the heat 
withered, and the cold night wind leaped 
into his face. The wind was still blowing 
out of the cold and full-bodied, in- 
definitely later, when he turned from the 
desert floor into the mountains. 

He had been driving since dark without 
lights, like a rum runner, but he knew the 

his footing did not lie utterly 
him, since he had the light of 
the waxing moon from overhead. But the 
road up the stubby canyon was too rough to 
He gave himself his headlights 
top; then, permitting 

d to continue as it would, turned off 
a brushy flat to hidden garage. 
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The idea overtook him between the stop- 
ping of his car and the opening of the door. 
He had already turned out his lights. Now 
he began moving without noise. When he 
climbed out of the car he eased back the 
door handle so as to avoid the click of the 
latch. His feet met the ground as lightly as 
those of a cat. He did not try to house the 
car, but let it stand as it was. It could not 
be seen from the road. 

Yet, as he knew, the moon revealed him 
clearly. What he should do if some officer 
commanded him to halt, speaking from the 
ambush of a black shadow, he did not 
know. A man has to take chances. 

But the command was not given. No 
one awaited him in the shadows. After a 
moment he himself sought the shelter of a 
black shadow from which to watch and 
listen. 

As he crouched there listening, he began 
to doubt his good sense in fearing the pres- 
ence of officers. He had seen nothing of 
them, and heard nothing. His mind told 
him that they could not know of the exist- 
ence of his place, let alone how to reach it. 
He therefore began edging toward the con- 
cealed end of his trail, and when he had 
found it, edging down it toward the floor of 
his own stubby canyon. This he reached 
without noise. A few feet farther the trail 
again ended blindly in the sandy bed of the 
wash that passed his house. 

Yet, although he knew he now had noth- 
ing to fear, he continued to feel increasingly 
uneasy. He therefore walked with the care 
of a man stalking a quarry, scarcely breath- 
ing, his movements concealed by the brush 
bordering the sand. Once, when he pressed 
against a dust-laden sprig of willow, he al- 
most sneezed, but he caught himself sharply 
and did not. A little later he felt a sun- 
charred stick beneath his careful right foot 
in time to keep from snapping it. 

He crept forward until he came to the 
structure, little more than a shack, in which 
he lived. As it faced down canyon, its one 
door could not be seen, nor could its one 
window; but the rough end wall could be 
seen, and the wall toward the wash, and the 
roof in silhouette against the sky. The 
covered well could be seen, the beehives 
beyond, the moonlit brush-bound hills, the 
overhanging mountain. 

He looked again at the house. Something 
about it, he did not know what, thrust back 
against him with a force that was almost 
physical. He had a feeling that someone 
was watching him, but whether from within 
through the peephole that commanded the 
approach or from the shadows outside he 
could not tell. He only knew that he felt 
the alien presence keenly. 

“That's sure a funny feeling to have,”’ he 
thought; ‘“‘and me not seeing one thing I 
can put my finger on.” 

The feeling which was so funny, as he 
phrased it, affected him until he drew his 
pistol. 

He listened intently, holding his breath, 
for asound somewhere, however slight, that 
would indicate the position of the strange 
presence. Half an hour earlier the wind 
would have kept him from hearing, but it 
had died down. So deep seemed the silence, 
the grating of a shoe on a pebble must have 
filled the canyon. But not so much as the 
blind landing of a disturbed grasshopper 
was audible anywhere. 

“A funny feeling,’’ he repeated. 

The compulsion pressed upon him to seek 
the refuge of the house. Inside he had 
assistance. Inside he would be standing 
within his own castle. He fought back the 
compulsion, but it persisted; and the feel- 
ing persisted of the nearness of the alien 
presence. 

“It might be some deputy looking for 
that fifty grand,”’ he thought. ‘‘But who 
it is is me myself. This desert’s getting on 
my nerves. Anyhow I might as well goin.” 

He looked about him once more, once 
more listened; then, still crouching low be- 
cause of funny feeling, he whipped 
across the moonlit stretch of sand into the 
shadow of the house. 

There remained only to steal along this 
shadow, which somehow seemed less dense 
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than the shadows cast by the brush, as 
far as to the corner, and then to turn the 
corner and unlock his door. Desert doors 
are already locked when they are standing 
wide, but he liked the feel of the key. 

He reached the corner, turned it without 
leaving the shadow, felt for his key. But 
he did not unlock his door. Before he 
could drag forth the key, or so much as find 
it, he made the important discovery that 
not only was his door already unlocked, but 
that it was standing open. 

He stood for a moment motionless while 
he gathered up his scattered intentions into 
one bundle. 

“I’m crazy,” he thought, thrusting back 
his pistol into his pocket. ‘‘That’s the Kid 
is come. He didn’t circle east into Nevada 
after all.” 

For he remembered that he had equipped 
his door with a good lock, and that the man, 
as he believed, who had masqueraded as 
P. O’Brien, deputy sheriff, and who had 
been forced at Catclaw to turn west into 
the desert, knew where he kept the second 
key. 

“Hello, Kid,’ he remarked casually. 
“Are you asleep?” 

Advancing boldly to the table, he felt for 
the matches. His confidence that the man 
who had opened the door was a friend, and 
that he either lay inside asleep or was in the 
neighborhood, had no especial basis; but 
then the fear that had preceded it had had 
none. 

“Asleep,” he thought: ‘‘but he’ll have 
to be woke up sometime. At that he 
oughtn’t to kick in with the door open like 
this—not this kind of weather.” Aloud he 
said, “ Let’s have a little light.” 

Striking his match, he laid his hand upon 
the lamp to light it. He was not thinking 
of the lamp, not thinking of the figurative 
weather particularly. His fear had fallen 
away from him wholly, like a discarded 
garment. Whether for good reason or poor 
he had accepted the possible presence of 
the other man, the man in flight, as fact. 
Then suddenly he found himself standing 
breathless and shaken, shocked into alert- 
ness, the match extinguished, the lamp un- 
lighted, that fact in deepest doubt. 

“‘T’ll bite,”” he wished to say, but did not. 
“What's the great idea?”’ 

Instead he stood in his tracks and made 
no sound. 

Yet all that had happened was, he had 
found the lamp chimney still hot. The 
lamp had been lighted within two minutes. 


Iv 


THINK that Hassan might have kept 

his head had he not just then remem- 
bered that the fugitive money thief, as he 
believed, had found a diamond in the road 
past the post office. Or he might have 
kept it had he lifted a cold lamp chimney 
instead of a hot one, or had he found the 
lamp frankly lighted. There was no logical 
connection, but he instantly connected that 
diamond with certain diamonds of his own. 

‘*Come out of there, Kid!’’ he wished to 
say; or better still, “‘I caught you at it! 
Put ‘em down!” Yet still he did not, with- 
out quite knowing why he did not. 

The house contained one room, one door, 
one window. The door, standing wide, ad- 
mitted a faint stain of starlight upon the 
floor; but the window had been left with 
its shutter closed and remained ink-black. 
Except for the one vague area of phosphor- 
escence, the room was indistinguishably 
dark. 

He stood motionless, scarcely breathing, 
for a moment; then his hand stole noise- 
lessly to his pocket for his pistol. When he 
heard no sound from the darkness he began 
stealing, pistol in hand, along the wall, to 
make a circuit of the room. 

“Tf I could get him against the door I'd 
have him,” he thought. 

He moved forward so, exploring the wall 
and corners and bringing the central part of 
the room progressively against the upper 
door. The search required courage as well 
as alertness and caution. But the room 
seemed to contain no other occupant. Upon 
reaching the door he closed and bolted it 
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Then he returned to the table and lighted 
the lamp. 

What he saw caused him to gnash his 
teeth with rage. Everything in the room 
that was movable had been moved. His 
clothing lay huddled in a corner, its pockets 
turned inside out. His cupboard had been 
searched, his boxes, his bureau, the bedding 
on his bed. Even the sheet-iron stove had 
been forced to show what lay concealed in 
its ashes. 

“The double-crossing son of a gun!” he 
said aloud, without using quite those words. 

He ran his eye over the damage; but 
because he was thinking of the search, and 
perhaps of its object, always remembering 
the diamond, he failed to notice that his 
olla with its cooled water had been re 
moved bodily from the scene, or that his 
food supplies had been raided. 

Yet, with an odd inconsistency, he 
thought at once of his well. If he could 
keep control of his water supply he would 
have a leverage! The well lay in full moon- 
light; he could not see it from door or 
window, but he had arranged a covered 
peephole in the side wall. Blowing out his 
light, he crossed the room to look it over. 

But he could not tell whether or not it 
had been used recently. Its cover remained 
in place. The sand surrounding it seemed 
dry. He might learn by visiting it, but 
under the circumstances that did not seem 
wise. The double-crossing fugitive might 
have him at a disadvantage. 

“Tf he has already filled his canteen I 
can’t stop him from leaving, but if he 
hasn’t If the man hadn't, if he had 
preferred trying to find Hassan’s hidden 
treasure, believing that he could visit the 
well later, Hassan could bring him to his 
knees. And he would doit too! He 
make him crawl. 

In any event he must be prepared 
ing the peephole, he again lighted the 
lamp, then took down his 30-30 rifle and 
looked it over. The intruder seemed not to 
have disturbed it, but Hassan softly emp- 
tied the magazine and the firing chamber to 
examine the shells. He also reached down 
his cartridge belt; it contained surplus 
ammunition for both rifle and pistol. The 
belt he likewise examined, then strapped 
it round him. 

A disturbing thought overtook him as he 
fingered his firearms. Apparently the cart 
ridges were as he had left them. But what 
if they were not? What if his old friend had 
removed the powder from them, or had 
substituted others? He twisted out a bullet 
from a rifle cartridge selected at random 
The shell seemed not to have been tam- 
pered with. 

Meanwhile he had returned once or twice 
to his peephole overlooking the well. It 
remained as he had seen it last, white and 
cool in the moonlight. 

The moon swung westward on its silver 
cord. Soon it would pass behind the moun- 
tain, leaving the well in darkness. When 
it did he would merely use the lamp for 
light. The distance was not great. He had 
already used the lamp so on occasion. To- 
ward morning he thought he might work 
his way up the mountain among the rocks, 
in order to command the canyon the better. 

It was as he returned from the peephole 
to relight the lamp that he caught sight of 
the diamond spilled upon the floor. There 
was no mistaking its colorful splendor. 
There was no mistaking the fact also that 
Hassan had not dropped it. 

The sight was like spark touched to gun- 
powder. Inthat moment he lost most of his 
contact with the realities and became in 
effect a man insane. 

“Hey, you!”’ he shouted. ‘‘You can’t 
get away with it!”’ And he added a string 
of abusive epithets that left him with froth- 
ing lips. ‘“‘ You double-crossing thief, come 
out where I can see you! Come out, you 
stool pigeon! Dirt! Filth! Come out into 
the light, face to face!” 

Then, clumping to the door, he unbolted 
it and threw it wide, so that the lamplight 
streamed out upon the sand in front past 
his black figure. 
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moment later he had wrested it from the 
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huddle of parcels in his slender fingers and 
shook the sheaf at the hillside. Then he 
carefully stowed away every paper in his 
inside pocket. 

“Come and get them, you double- 
crossing thief!" hecalledexultantly. ‘Come 
and get them!”’ 

He turned to stalk back to his door, still 
muttering defiance. Perhaps the noise of 
his voice dulled his hearing for other sounds, 
or it may have been the shuffling of his feet 
in the sand. 

The sound in the brush above did not 
recur; but had he been standing very still 
and listening intently he would have heard 
a light step from the direction of a shadow 
close at hand. He might even have heard 
the clink of metal upon metal, such as is 
made by a chain. 

He regained his senses ten seconds later, 
in the midst of a pompous stride. Panic 
descended upon him like a material hand. 
He would have leaped for cover, had there 
A moment later, as his ideas 
clarified, he probably would have made a 
dash for the house, though not directly for 
the door. But it was too late. Even as his 
startled glance swept to right and to left he 
felt the thrust of a pistol against his back 
and heard the sharp command that went 
with it: 

“Put up your hands, Hassan! 
you dead.” 
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Donovan made Hassan drive; 
handcuffed him to the 
safety. 

He felt the more willing to do this since 
most of his own pockets were stuffed with 
bills, and the remaining ones contained 
more diamonds than he liked to carry. The 
car he had commandeered from the driver. 

The sky in the east grew faintly lighter; 
then, as the stain of dawn stole upward, col- 
ors began toappear. These at first were the 
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delicate colors of shell pearl, but as the mo- 
ments passed they deepened into lemon 
hues streaked with scarlet, and these into 
ruby laid upon amber and topaz and golden 
sapphire. 

Then suddenly the flaming sun opened 
the morning, and the colors became melted 
together into white light. 

“*T hate this desert,’’ said Hassan. 
more desert for me.” 

“Tt gets pretty hot,”’ 
prisoner. 

“When you boys have your breakfast 
you can sleep until train time,’”’ Donovan 
promised. 

They arrived in town as the grocer was 
opening his store. By general agreement 
everybody gathered in the dining 
room. 

For a moment the situation was misun- 
derstood. 

“Hello, Mr. O’Brien! What have we 
here?”’ asked the hotel man. 

‘Breakfast for myself and two prison- 
ers,” said Donovan, ignoring both words 
and tone. 

“*Two prisoners—how’s that?”’ 

“IT took them,”’ said Donovan. 

“By what authority?” 

‘“That’s what I ask, by what authority?”’ 
Hassan began. ‘‘ This crook here 

‘Drop it,”’ snapped Donovan. 

“Still the deputy sheriff, I see.” The 
hotel man seemed amused. ‘That's funny 
too. The sheriff said you wasn’t.”’ 

“You men know me ’ persisted Has- 
san. 

“Sure,”’ the grocer replied. “We've 
known you for a long time— ever since you 
bought your bee business.” 

“‘There’s some mistake here,” 
postmaster. 
the sheriff?” 

“He probably told you he knew of no 
deputy sheriff named O’Brien. If you had 
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The highway, the byway, 
No matter where the trend; 
Today is nearly over, 
And tomorrows never end; 
The long way, the wrong way, 
What matter can it be? 
The highroad is my road, 
And life upon it free. 
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A cup o' coffee taken 
With an egg, or n aybe two, 
A little snack o’ bacon 
And you calis your breakfast through ; 
The flivver’s in the offing, 
And it’s time for us to start. 
The engine’s quit its coughing ; 
Hear its steady beating heart. 
The children take their places 
When they hear the joyful sound, 
With rapture on their faces, 
For we're California bound. 


Oh, 
There's children in the back seat, 
A half a dozen strong; 
7 


I he bedding’ in the back seat, 


We've taken it along; 
The parrot’s in the back seat, 
A-swearing as we go; 
The poodle’s in the back seat, 
We couldn't leave him—so 
The back seat, the back seat, 
There's always room for more ; 
And when we fill the back seat, 
We pile it on the floor. 


Oh, 
There’s groceries in the front seat, 
Enough to last the day; 
There’s dishes in the front seat 
We couldn't stow away; 
And mother’s on the front seat 
With Ephraim and me. 
We utilize the front seat, 
As anyone may see; 
The front seat, the front seat, 
It’s handy, I'll declare, 
For when it’s on the 
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“‘One more question. You didn’t brea! 
down my car, did you, Mr. Donovan?”’ 

“No. I'll send for it.” 

“That diamond we saw you find,”’ bega 
the postmaster. ‘‘ Was that a real diamond 
that Hassan lost?’ 

“It was a real diamond, but I 
myself on purpose. I wanted the 
hear about it. I wanted to worry 
get his goat, if you understand slang.” 

““You got it,”” muttered Hassan sull 

“But what brought you to 
the first place?” 

Donovan's eyes twinkled 
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For your You usually pay high prices for high 
CAR quality. But in an I xide you pay a low 
| . oat 
i price tor peak value. When the present 
battery in your automobile wears out, get an Exide. 
) fa) 
The price is extremely reasonable, the repair bills are 
little or nothing, and the life is notably long. 
There is an Exide Battery dealer near your home. 
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Getting the coa 


out of the ground 


NE of the most important uses of Exide- 
C) Ironclad Batteries is propelling the tireless 
little locomotives that haul trains of heavily loaded 
cars through the underground passages of up- 
to-date mines. In coal and metal mines these 
efficient electric locomotives increase production, 
conserve labor, and cut costs. 

Not only under the ground but beneath the 
surface of the sea, Exide Batteries are in constant 
use, for huge Exides propel a majority of the 
world’s submarines. 

In the air, Exide Batteries are used for airplane 
ignition and for radio. 

On the land, the Exide plays many im- 
portant roles in the active life of the nation. 
The stored-up power of Exide Batteries 
lights trains and farmhouses, propels street 
trucks, rings the fire alarm, operates rail- 
road switches, carries your voice over the 
telephone wire. In fact, Exide Batteries are 
made for every purpose by the largest manu- 
facturers of storage batteries in the world. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Exide Batteries of Canada, ! imited, i oronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


For your Exide Radio Batteries give uniform 


RA D I O current through a long period of 

discharge. There is an Exide of 
the right size for every set and a type for every tube. 
The Exide Radio Power Unit contains an “A”’ bat- 
tery and a rectifier which keeps it charged from your 


house current. At radio dealers’ and Exide dealers’. 
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THE 
UNITED STATES RUBBER 
COMPANY BUILDING AT 
BROADWAY AND 58™ STREET, 
NEW YORK, ERECTED TO 
HOUSE THE EXECUTIVE OF- 
FICES OF THE WORLD'S LARG- 
EST RUBBER ORGANIZATION. 
vee te 
U.S. Rubber Leadership 


842—First to vuleanize rubber on com- 
mercial scale. 

1891—First to patent and manufacture 
Clincher Tires. 

1895—First to manufacture automobile 
tires. 

1900—First to manufacture Straight Side 
Tires. 

1903—First to produce and manufacture 
Cord Tires for automobiles. 

1909-10—First to develop and produce 
Pneumatic Truck Tires. 

1909—First American Rubber Manufae- 
turers to plant and develop rubber 
plantations, 

1916—First tire manufacturer to design 
and establish their own Cotton Mills 
for the production of Cord for Cord 
Tire Construction. 

1922—Invention of Latex-treated Web- 
Cord, First to use pure Latex and 
eliminate cross-threads in building 
tires. 

1922—Invention of Sprayed Rubber—the 
first acid-free and smoke-free rubber. 

1922—Invention of Flat-Band Method, in- 
suring equal tension and stress on 
each cord in the finished tire. 





~~ 





1925—The first Pneumatic cord 
tire specifically designed 
\ for Bus Service. 
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: Ee Sprayed Rubber — 
: itantidtitins Of the greatest importance, because of its | 
| se fine quality, and its freedom from acid and ; | 
ee The United States Rubber Company owns smoke. Briefly, the Latex is sprayed into | 
| and operates oye oe a chamber containing hot. dry air, which 
In Sumatra anc alaya. Has (,000,000 rub- dries out the liquid from the Latex. leaving 
ber trees, all yielding Latex now, from the pure, solid sabes This dane alt Late Xx-treate preys Web a 
; | which this Company produces its Sprayed with the old methods of smoke-drying and 
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Questions and Answers about 


} “What Makes a Good Tire?” 


Question—Does any one single Answer—The success of the 
feature make a good tire: United States Roval Cord 
(nswer—No. Balloon in delivering true 





; ”" balloon cushioning and 
Question—Then what does F o* 
a comtort and yet giving 

make a good tire? h re 
ne —— long-lasting service is 
Answer—The perfection of 


I the diff largely due to these six im- 
ali the ditferent operations ; ‘ 
| portant factors: Planta- 








that are necessary in pro- ; 
’ tions, Sprayed Rubber. 


; ; Latex-treated Web Cord. 
uct from tree to ttre. : pas 
ctf klat Band Method. Tests. 


Question—As for example? True Low-Pressure Tread. 


| ducing the finished prod- 
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Building Tires United States Tire tests begin with the raw | 
Do not miss the importance of this revolu- materials —and these tests never stop. Many True Low-Pressure Tread ; | 
- tionary improvement in tire-building. The tests are made during the process of manu ; | 
| way it works is highly technical. But the facture and finished tires undetgo various Designed by this Company, and it enables | 
| result is that each cord in a United States factory tests such as the “Tread Wear Test you to run your tires at the true low-; ! 
| Royal Cord is made to lie in exactly the illustrated. Even after the Tires are sold sure for your make of car. Genuine cor 
| right position, under precisely the right and in use, their performance on the road fort. Long service life. Better traction 
| tension, and to take its due share of the is being checked by factory-trained experts easier starting, greater stability. Super "I j 
¥ | work. stationed all over the country skid protection ; i 
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everybody’s mind, here and abroad: 
W hat’s going toshappen to all this, if some- 
thing happens to you? Now that is not 


very nice to be asking a fellow that is sup- 
sed to be in delicate health. It’s kinder 
» asking a sick person, “‘ Have you made 
y arrangements about who shall preside 
at your funeral?” I thought well he has 
een so very accomidating up to now, that 
I just as well do something to displease 
m and see how he is when riled up, But 
out his chest and let me feel of 
s arm, and he said, ‘* Mussolini feel pretty 
rood yet.” 
You know, I have, and of course you 
jave heard about this terrible stomach 
trouble he is supposed to have. And then, 





stuck 





J have, on just as good authority, heard it 
denied. We often speak of a man’s stomach 


regard to his amount of nerve. Well, if 
that’s any sign of a stomach I would like to 
trade him mine for his, and there has never 
been nothing the matter with mine outside 
f nerve. If it’s a bad stomach that is doing 
all this in Italy, why, what the world needs 
right now is more bad stomachs. Even just 
a little billiousness would help France. 

| then asked him who would carry on the 
work when he was no more. I wasept, as 
you see, exactly in there to show any par- 
ticular tact or diplomacy. I was after some 
news and I dident care what blunders I 
commited to get it. He then told me, “I 
have this all going so good now that it 
could be run by anyone, or by several dif- 
ferent men, It has shown that it will work 
and is the best thing, so why should anyone 
want to change it. It’s not the man, it’s 
the work that will carry on.’’ Now lots of 
others told me the same thing. Lots of peo- 
ple think that he has someone he is groom- 
ng to replace him, but the ones in the know 
over there say no, that he is trying to per- 
fect the system, not the man. Mr. Cortezzi, 
ihe head of the American Associated Press 
and has been with them for 35 years in 
Rome, and a close personal friend of Mus- 
solini, told me that this was just exactly 
what he was doing, when I told him what 
Mussolini had said. Everybody is so en- 
thusiastic about his system that I don’t see 
how it could collapse overnight. 

Then I hit on what I knew was one of his 
two pet subjects just now; the first was 
about what we would call Merchant Ma- 
I knew that Italy had been going 
ahead very fast with building not only 
Cargo Steamers, but real passenger steam- 
ers that were getting a tremendous lot of 
the real high-class American travel. He 
seemed pleased to think a Nut like me knew 
about that, and he went on to name the 
big Boats that they had built recently. He 
named them and the tonnage, and told of 
the Roma, now in-course of construction, 
which will be their largest boat. 

They are now second to England in 
Shipbuilding, which dident make an Amer- 
ican feel any too proud to hear. I have been 
told by well-informed men that he thinks 
that one of theiy only futures is on the sea, 
by having tremendous shipping; as he fig- 
ures they can carry cheaper than anybody. 
Then I asked him about his No Strike plan. 

is his latest and greatest hobby. He 

has organized the whole thing not only into 
an agreement but into a Trust; he has 
formed it into a Corporation— Labor, Cap- 
tal, and the Government—and he has had 
a law put through where it is against the 
iw to strike, or against the law for the 

Owners to cause a Lock Out. It is punish- 
the same as a crime is, if either side 
lissobey. Everything has got to be sub- 
mitted to this body. In a few words, they 
Court, and when they hand 

iown their decision it is final, unless it be 
it up to Mussolini, as he is Minister of 


rine 








able 


ire a Supreme 


He said, “A strike is just like a fight out 
here on the Public square that is crowded 
with people, and two men start shooting at 
Everybody gets hit more than 


Not a bad 


each other 


the men shooting at each other.” 
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LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE DIPLOMAT TO HIS PRESIDENT 


(Continued from Page 9 


short paragraph on strikes. That is one 
thing about Mussolini, even in his speeches 
there is nothing of the long-winded about 
him. He gets up, hits ’em in the eye with 
what he wants to say, and leaves ’em 
groggy from shouting. 

Everybody in Italy seems to think this 
new No Strike thing he has put in is the 
greatest single thing he has put over, and 
that it will eventually be copied by other 
Countries. 

It certainly is working and everybody, 
both Capital and the labor people, is cuckoo 
about it. I told him I had been in England 
during their strike, and he said, ‘‘ No Strike 
in Italy.” 

I told him the Prince of Wales and I had 
talked about him. He seemed pleased 
that is, pleased that the Prince had spoke 
of him; as for me speaking of him, I don’t 
suppose that caused him any undue grati- 
fication—the funny part about that was 
that he started in right away telling me 
about his horse and riding that morning. 
He went over to his desk—mind you, we 
have been standing up and gabbing away 
all this time—he touched a button and he 
ordered the boy to bring in something. 

I thought it was maby some old Italian 
vintage; I says, maybe we will get a swig of 
the Duce’s private stock, but the Boy 
handed him some Photographs. He told us 
they had just been taken that morning, as 
he was riding at his Private place. They 
were right new and still wet. You see, I got 
the workings of his mind. He wanted to 
prove to me that where the Prince of Wales 
was supposed to fall off, he stayed on. 

Otherwise there was no occasion of him 
thinking of horses or riding; but just me 
mentioning the Prince brought it to his 


mind. He sit right down to his desk and 
started in autographing one to me. Not 
only that, but put my name on it—after 


asking what it was—‘“‘ Signor Rogers, Com- 
pliments, Mussolini,’”’ and then the date, as 
he was proud that the picture had been 
taken that very morning; so he put the 
place and date. It was of a Horse—and 
him accompanying him—making a jump; 
not a high jump particularily, but a good 
jump for Six Ministers to make at once. 

I then told him that I certainly appre- 
ciated it, but that it was so far away that it 
dident show his face up. He set right down 
and picked out another one, a close-up of 
him and the Horse. He autographed it, but 
dident put my name on it, as he dident 
want to ask what it was again. So you see 
he has pride even in his Horsemanship, and 
he kinder wanted to show England up too 
I think. Well, I was mighty proud to get 
them and especially as I hadent asked for 
them. I could have come out and sold them 
for enough to pay for my trip to Italy 
including all that you wasent supposed to 
pay for. 

Well, he commenced to act like I was just 
about through, and I thanked him and told 
him there was only one other question that 
I wanted to ask him: That I knew lots of 
Italians over home, and that when I got 
back I wanted to have some message for 
them—what could I tell them? 

Well, he laughed and put his hands on 
both my shoulders and said in English, 
“You tell ’em Mussolini, R-e-g-u-l-a-r 
G-u-y. Is that right Englais.”” He said, 
‘‘Mussolini no Napoleon, want fight, al- 
ways look mad; Mussolini, laugh, gay, like 
good time same as everybody else, maby 
more so’’—and he winked. ‘ You tell that 
about Mussolini.’”’ Those are the very words 
he said to me to tell you. He walked over 
halfway across this long room and shook 
hands like a trained Rotarian, and I went 
out of there a very much agreeably sur- 
prised man. 

I had felt as much at home with him as 
I would with Dinty Moore on 46th SM. I 
was as much surprised, Mr. President, as I 
was the first time I ever run onto you, when 
Nick took me in there, and you laughed, 
and pulled a few yourself, and we had a 





good visit, and I come out thinking you 
wasent as sober as you make yourself look. 
It’s a wonderful thing to meet people and 
see about how they all are about the same 
when you can get their minds off their 
Lifes work. 

I rushed back up to the American Em- 
bassy to tell Mr. Fletcher how nice he had 
been to me, for I knew he was interested in 
how it come out, and he had been so nice in 
arranging it. He was going out then to meet 
Mussolini at a Luncheon that Vulpy— 
thats the fellow that went over home and 
settled the Italian debt. Well, Vulpy—it 
may not be spelled like that but it sounds 
like that—was giving the luncheon for Ben 
Strong. You know Ben from New York. 
He is in our employ there as head of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, and Seamon, you 
know, from the Treasury Department— one 
of Andy’s Boys. But back to Mussolini. 

Now you want to know just how he 
struck me. Well, you got to be in Italy to 
really understand the fellow. The trouble 
with America is we can’t ever seem to see 
somebody else only through our eyes; we 
don’t take into consideration their angle or 
viewpoint. Now to us he looks like he was 
the Tyrant and the Dictator, and that he 
was always posing like Napoleon, and that 
he was going to get his Country into war 
any minute. Now thats our angle on him. 

Now you, Mr. President, with your one 
last year’s suit, your speech on Economy 
while stepping off the Mayflower, your little 
quiet yet just as effective way of getting 
what you want done; well that and you 
would be just as funny to Italy as he is to 
us. He gets up in Public and tells Austria 
and Germany what to do. You have Kel- 
logg send Mexico a note telling them what 
time to quit work that day. He comes into 
the House of Deputies over there and tells 
them the measures that shall be put 
through. 

You have five or six Senators for break- 
fast and the same thing happens. 

You see, everyone of us in the world have 
our audience to play to; we study them and 
we try and doit so it will appeal to what we 
think is the great majority. Now Italy 
likes everything put on like a Drama; they 
like a show, they like to have their patriot- 
ism appealed to and spoke about. They are 
going good and they are proud of it. 

Mussolini says a lot of things publicly 
that sound boasting, but they are only 
meant for Home consumption. Why does 
a congressman get up and talk for an hour 
over home with nobody listening to him 
but the Stenographer? Because it’s meant 
for the people back home. It would sound 
crazy to the rest of America, but he knows 
the folks back home will eat it up. You 
yourself, Mr. President, know that you 
have to pull a lot of Apple Sauce on various 
occasions that your own sense of humor 
makes you laugh at privately. I read one 
over here the other day you had delivered 
on Decoration day about Universal Peace, 
and that, wars were a terrible thing, and 
that you would lend your support to do 
anything to abolish them. Now that is good 
stuff, but take it apart, like the Italians 
would. They live over here among all these 
other people; they know there is going to 
be more wars; they know that it would be 
wonderful not to have any more, and they 
would lend their support, but they also 
know that their support is not going to do 
much good when they have something that 
some neighbor a little stronger wants. 

So we all have our particular little line 
of Apple Sauce for each occasion. So lets 
be honest with ourselves, and not take our- 
selves too serious, and never condemn the 
other fellow for doing what we are doing 
every day, only in a different way. If this 
fellow Mussolini has developed this point 
of how to put it over to a higher Degree 
than any other man in modern Genera- 
tions, why let’s give the Kid credit. 

You see, we judge all you fellows by re- 
sults, you Public men. You have delivered, 
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and if Andrews don’t make you sign too 
many papers you can stay in there as long 
as everybody is prosperous and doing well, 
because you made good. That’s the way 
they judge this Bird over here. If he died 
tomorrow Italy would always be indebted 
to him for practically four years of peace 
and prosperity. Nota bad record to die on 
at that; but this Guy keeps on getting bet- 
ter all the time. He is the only idealist 
that ever could make it work. 

Some over home say a Dictator is no 
good; yet every successful line of business 
is run by a Dictator. 

This Fellow has been to Italy just what 
Henry Ford has been to all those old Ash 
cans and empty bottles and old pig iron; 
he molded them into a working machine by 
his own mind and Dictatorship. Your 
Political Parties; how many men run them? 
Say, Penrose told everybody in your Party 
how to set their watch every day. You 
think the Democrats as a party will pick 
out the next Presidential Candidate; say, 
it will be one man that will name the Candi- 
date. So everything is really done by Diec- 
tatorship, if you just sum it down. Dictator 
form of Government is the greatest form of 
Government there is, if you have the right 
Dictator. Well these folks have certainly 
got him. 

Now as to what will happen when he is 
no more, why of course no one can tell. But 
as I said before, he is trying to so perfect 
the thing that it will go along without him, 
the same as our founders made our Consti- 
tution almost Fool Proof. Of course there 
will be guys pop up and try to improve on 
Mussolini’s ideas after he the 
same as we have ’em every day tr) 
monkey with ours, or add more things to 
it or something. But if it’s good and the 


{ 


people living under it see the benefits of it 





has gone, 





every day, the same as we see the benefit 
of ours every day, why I think the genera 
principals of his government will carry or 
without him. Then you don’t want to for- 
get that that Castor oil will live on after he 
has gone, and that, applied at various times 
with proper disscretion, is bound to do 
some good from every angle. You never 
saw a man where as many people and as 
many classes of people were for him as 
they are this fellow. Of course he has oppo 
sition, but it is of such a small percentag: 
that it wouldent have a 
anywhere even if they wou!d let it pop its 
head up. 

Now just a little bit about the man. Ie 
is just 42 years old now, his Father was a 
Blacksmith and as a Kid he was his assist 
ant. His father was always a Socialist and 
Mussolini grew up a Socialist. Lots of peo- 
ple think that he is not an educated man, 
but he is; why I never read of a mar 
had studied and taught and read as mucl 
as he has. His Mother was a school teac} 
herself and he first went to school to her. 
He afterwards taught French at several 
places in Switzerland; he speaks also Ger- 
man and Russian. 

He has been an editor of various Socialist 


tne 


chance to ge 


that 


acner 


papers for years. He was thrown out of 
Party because he was for Italy 
going into the war on the side of the Allies; 
he fought through war till wounded by 
in about 40 places. He has been 
Jail in Switzerland when he 


Socialist 


shrapnel 


in eve was a 





Socialist, also in Austria and put out of 
there released. The only way he 
could get in again was to have Italy declare 
war and go in with the Army. In Italy he 
been in most of their less exclusive 
Jails. In fact that is how those Socialists 
lived, just from one jail to another—oh, 
yes, and he can play the Violin too. So he 
is a kind of a modern Nero; 
has a fire he is all set to do some violining. 
I don’t know how good he can play — in fact, 
we don't know how good Nero played — but 
I guess he can play good enough for a fire. 
I hope he don’t play Valencia during the 
fire to add to their woe. 
Continued on Page 84 
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A Car of Exclusive Smartness 


25% Greater Power and 23% Faster Acceleration 
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liant performance qualities in the way of ultra 
smoothness, quietness and responsiveness. 


With the great “Enclosed Car” motor—a Nash 
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your command a full 25% more power. 
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He is quite a Fencer; that is that game 
they have with Swords, and they also are 
supposed to fight Duels, which are started 
by one man slapping the other in the face 
with his glove, which is folded up in his 
hand. That is the worst you ever get hurt 
in those duels, unless you happen to fall on 
your own sword. Well he does that every 
day, getting ready to try and puncture 
somebody’s middle. 

He has a wife and three children—the 
oldest is a daughter of 15, a son and an- 
other daughter. He likes to get in a big 
high-powered car and drive it himself, and 
go fast. So in addition to being Minister of 
Interior, Exterior, Minister of Earth, Min- 
ister of Sky, Minister of Labor, Minister of 
Capital—I don’t think he is Postmaster 


| General; the Mails are too slow for that 


well, now on account of this Automobiling 
he is also Minister of Traffic Cops. When 
the Cabinet holds a meeting he sits in 6 
Chairs and crowds the other fellow pretty 
near out of the room. He is a tough Guy 


| when he wants to be. He will fight you or 
| kiss you, just whichever you choose. 


He has put everybody in Italy to work 
and he worked harder than any of them 
doing it; and anybody that has ever been 
to Italy before knows that anyone that can 
put them to work, even if he never did any- 


| thing else, should follow Cesar into the hall 
| of fame. That is one thing that will kinder 


react against him with these Italians over 


| home there that generally come back to 


Italy to loaf. I am going to tell you Birds 


| right now, you ain’t going to loaf on this 


Guy. Everybody is doing something. 
France works too. When they see an Amer- 
ican they work on him. I never saw a single 


| beggar on the street. I was in the Gallery 


of the Chamber of Deputies when he come 
in to make a report on their Foreign Policy 
and various other odds and ends. He spoke 
of the Locarno Pact and said, ‘‘ The archi- 
tecture of the Locarno Pact is very simple. 
It is just the case of two Nations, France 
and Germany, agreeing not to attack each 
other. But because these two don’t believe 
each other after they sign, there are two 
others to guarantee the pledge; and that is 
England and Italy. Regarding the value of 


| the pact, it must rest on the spirit of the 


pact, and I think we all know that the spirit 
of Locarno has suffered certain drawbacks 
lately. The treaty between Russia and Ger- 
many since has clouded the issue. The 
spirit of Peace is a wonderful thing, but 
let’s not put our head under the sand.” 
Now these are the exact words, as I had the 
translator of the Embassy make me a exact 
copy in English. 

““Emigration—I am not an enthusiast 
on the subject of emigration. It is a sad 
and painful thing to endure when you emi- 
grate millions of your most courageous 
the strongest, the most audacious. We have 
an institute now to finance Italian labor 
abroad, and it has given good account of 
itself by colonization in the Argentine and, 
to be more precise, in the southern Zone of 
the Rio Grande. 

“We have been accused of being imperial- 
istic. Lam comforted by the study of books, 
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which are the common inheritance of cul- 
ture, that every human being has some im- 
perialistic tendencies. Every living being 
who wants to live must develop a certain 
will or power; otherwise they will vegetate 
and will be the prey of stronger people. 
One hears certain beautiful phrases: ‘In- 
ternational solidarity’; ‘brotherhood of 
race’; ‘cordiality of relations.’ But the 
reality is different. Disarmament is great, 
but it must be total; otherwise it is only an 
ugly comedy. I say total, meaning on Land, 
on Sea and in the Air. Then Italy will 
disarm.” 

Those are the principal high spots of the 
speech, and he had ’em tearing up the 
seats when he finished. 
awful lot of treaty signing on his own. The 
week I was there he signed 18 different 
Treaties with Yugoslavia alone. That’s a 
treaty to every inhabitant. Greece has 
them a little smalltime Mussolini over 
there, and he had just sent over wanting 
some ships and stuff in the way of war ma- 
terial, but of course was a little short of 
jack. So Mussolini told them to “go up to 
Italy’s shipyards and get what they wanted, 
PROVIDED they would use disscretion in 
picking out a side to fight on in the next 
war.” 

He says he don’t need any treaties 
with Austria. “‘We can take care of them 
any time we want to.’”’ He has got France 
afraid to go to the door and put the cat out 
at night. But as a man here said that ought 
to know—I can’t divulge his name, here, 
Mr. President, as this letter may fall into 
the hands of the Democrats, but I will tell 
you when I get home who it was, you 
know him—he told me, “This is a very 
smart fellow. He don’t want to take his 
country into war; he wants to build it up. 
If he can keep these others guessing, so 
much the better; but he is not going to pull 
any Napoleon stuff; he is too smart for 
that.” 

I think, personally, that he has made a 
close study of History and found where 
each one of these other Napoleon’s foot 
slipped, and he makes a red mark around 
it; and every few days he goes to these 
various Histories and looks to see if he is 
near one of those red marks, and if he is, 
why he away out around ’em, 
Shep,” like a Sheep-herder’s dog. He says 
to himself, I am not going to pull the same 
bone that fellow did. 

Even the Church is strong for him; he 
has done more to bring on good feeling be- 
tween them and the Country than ever be- 
fore. The Pope likes him; the King likes 
him. 

He is very generous with the King, and 
there relations are very cordial; and don’t 
get the idea that this King hasent got his 
following. I learned something over there 
this little King is tremendously popular too; 
they like him. He made a big hit with his 
record in the war, the King did; he stayed 
right up at the front with the men all the 
time. If I get home and find out what Bull 
Montana thinks of Mussolini, why, I will 
have the entire Italian opinion. 

Now a few words of how the Country 
was when he first took it over. There just 


He is doing an 


“Goes 
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wasent any government at all; The Social- 
ists had taken over the Factories, the 
owners had nothing to do with them; it 
was dangerous to walk on the streets. A 
returned Soldier was their particular mark; 
they jeered at him. One Minister would be 
at the head of the Government a few weeks 
and then they would throw him out. To 
say it was a Revolution all over the coun- 
try would be putting it n Well, to 
sum it up in a few words, from all I can 
gather about it, it was just another Chicago, 
and him and cast cleared it al 
than four years. I don't be 

had anything just like him; R 
doubt Mussolini has stud 
Roosevelt was a Stand Patter 


Course I don’t 


or oil in less 


this Guy. 
great as Roosevelt, because } ; 
anybody was as great as Roosevelt, but thi 
Gent is a kind of a 
velt, Red Grange, Babe Ruth, 
Babe is really good; Valentino at his peak, 
the elder Lafolette, a touch of Borah, 
Bryan of 796, Samuel Gomperts and Jim 
Furgeson. Now you can scramble all those 
concoctions up into one and you will just 
have a kind of a rough idea about this 
Roman. I hope that makes it clear to you. 
Oh, yes, as we come in he gave us the 
Facisti salute—you look out straight and 
point your arm kinder up and out. They 
say it’s a salute that originally come from 
the old Romans, but personally I thin! 
they copped it from Old Doc Munyan’s 
There-is-hope salute. Traffic policemen 
over home have been giving it for years, but 
nobody ever paid any attention to them. 

He is funny, too, this Guy. I read one of 
his speeches where he was talking about a 
certain law that should be changed; he 
said, ‘‘Why this law is no good; it’s just 
like the skin on a fat man’s belly; 
pull it about wherever you want it. It 
should be changed.’’ Somebody sent him a 
painting of himself that they had done i: 
oil, and he said, ‘They should render the 
salad oil out of it; that’s worth more than 
the Picture.” It was new and just oozing 
oil. 

Well, I must be closing; I may see a few 
more people over here and write you about 
them, but this was the main one I come to 
get, and anybody I see from now on wil 
just be like slumming. I want to write you 
sometime about the wine 
down from the mountains, and oh, 
things about Rome. Oh, it’s got a lot of 
history. They got buildings that look pretty 
near as old as some of those in Boston 

It’s just full of History and wine, Rome 
is. Now this castor-oil recipe—-if you don’t 
do anything about that why let me know, 
because the Mexican Government will 
grab that in a minute. I want to 
you later, too, about some of the other help 
around the Embassy. Everybody is mighty 
fine and right on the job. Well, that’s about 
all I can think of for the present that castor 
oil has done for Italy. 

Your devoted temporary Roman, 
W.R. 
Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 


articles by Mr. Rogers. The fifth will appear in an 


cross between Roose- 


when the 


you can 


carts coming 


a lot of 


write 


early issue 
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They tell how they banished clogged intestines—corrected 
skin and stomach disorders—found new joy in living— 


with the aid of one simple, fresh food 


. N”’ a ‘cure-all,’ not a medicine 
sense | Ie isi hmann’s Vi ist is 


t remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active veast p 
every Ce ke invigorate the whole 
They aid digestion— clear the skin 
the poisons of constipation. Where ca 
give only temporary relief, veast st 
ens the intestinal muscles and make 
healthy and active And dav by da 


iscs new stores of energy. 


} kat two or three cakes regularly 
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in anv day before 1eal ! I eT ! fruit 
simply es, water or milk—or Libbled 

irom the cake ky } m ¢ ‘ 
] nts in di oOlve ) R¢é f } } 
~\ t¢ nN / c i Giit ( f 
banish Buy several cake x ae % ( they will 
thartics keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
rength- three davs. All grocers have Fle hmann's 
s them Yeast. Start ¢ iting it today! 
Vv it re- And let us send vou free 

booklet Yeast f H H | 

De LD-16, The Fleischmann ( 701 W 
every ington Street, New York 


























“T USED to have an embarrassing 
skin eruption all over my face and 


shoulders ] disliked appearing in an 


ng dress. I read of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast | took two cakes a day for 
three months. At the end of that time 
] was entirely rid of my skin trouble.” 
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for Restful Sleep 
that Invigorates 


and brings all-day 
energy 


S86 









Now from Switzerland—a natural way to instant 
sleep when you go to bed—make this 3-day test 





When you » to | s sta nerves a soothed. Digestion goes on effi- 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow ciently. Restful sleep comes. And as you 
me } 1 > i I 24 } =) ng h ~ 
if 





“ 10 Oval ga chtful vod k. In 
\ to sound, r t leep that us 1 Swit for 30 vears. 
kl] t n Now in universal use in England 
ly s ~ ef £ and her colonies. During the great 
\1 a 4 war it was included as a stan 


war ration for invalid soldiers 
\ few 
\duced into this country. 1T 
hundreds of hospitals use it. 
More than 20,000 doctors recom- 


years ago Ovaltine was 


— — 


20,000 doctors recommend 





\ | \ N nly as a restorative, but also 
hw f ‘rve-strain, convalescence, 
Sound sleep—active days backward children and the aged : 
: | K 1 J-da test of Ovaltir Not 

| ; f Uvalt Orns t tfer », not only in your sleep, but in 
x iy’ ergy. You tackle vour work 
) iter vigor. You “carry through”’ for 
. \ { it r sa ( t t 2 ( if 

I w zest to 
s euath é wittes. Ea seule 

pi up K t time of da 

1 3-day test 

} Cu You buy Ovaltine in 45 s tor 
‘ 7% } G it 3 c et’ tor Or 
‘ OVALTIN it tor But to 
| | ‘ W \ Ss 13 \ 
Owaltine ie tuenine steelf and.all other [ell ines eae r 10 Ph 




































O A LI IN Ovalt "y rely helped 
me. I I 
1 el e. I 
r Builds Body, have ind er Oval 
Brain and Nerve tine and an : t 
t ny trie s praise 
it too ghl 
TORT Mr. B. F. Kriebel 
West I P 
ing 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
; ! THe Wanpver Company, Dept. 1731 * 
wouid ! t 7 §. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I 
; le acking and mail- ! 
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1 Na» “4 
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f . t] packag at Write plainly i 
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| SHANKS HIS MARE 


Continued from Page 23 


the fashion of the heel-and-toe walker. And 


long before the allotted distance is up he is 
| exhausted. 
Now that’s not the right way to walk. 
The heel and toe isn’t a walk at all —it is a 
It is meant for speed, 


nothing ¢ 
nothing nat- 


straight-legged run. 
and there's 
When I went to 


st appearance there in 


not for distance, 


ural or sensible about it. 
land for my fir 


1876, I was badly worried over my chances 


a 





against some of the famous British walkers 

until I learned that most of them were heel- 

and-toe experts. Lord Charles Beresford 

that in my first exhibition—a 

twenty-four-hour race in Agricultural Hall, 

London-—I was being pitted against a man 
16 wi) 


with a record of seven and a half m 





told me 


es an 
hour. 

“‘He won't last,”’ I remarked, and I felt 
much relieved. We started February 8 and 
walked until the next day, on go-as-you- 
William Perkins, my high- 
competitor, 


please terms. 


speed set off at a 


straight-legged, heel-and-toe clip. 


fled along after him, taking my time, 


During the first 


an easy five miles an hour. 
twenty-five miles I could hear 


tors referring to me as a wabbler, 


1 


the specta- 
because | 
made no effort to hang to the pole, wander- 
At the end 
of that time Perkins had a six-mile lead and 
those who had wagered ten to one against 
But at the 


then only four 


ing instead all over the track. 


me were feeling happy. end of 
thi 
miles ahead 
and never came out again. 
and turned up 110 miles in the twenty-four 
consecutive hours, stopping to take a 
twenty-minute nap whenever I felt like it, 
and feeling no fatigue. 





rty-five miles, Perkins 








went into his tent for a rest 


I shuffled along, 


Learning to Walk 


But to get back to the average citizen, a 
lot depends on the frame of mind. The doc- 
tor tells him that, of course, if he is any 
kind of doctor. Unfortunately we can’t 
automatically turn off one set of thoughts 
and turn on another; if we could there’d be 
less misery in the world. What we can dois 
to let Nature turn ’em off, and many good 
doctors have discovered the method. Ifthe 
patient can be induced not only to shuffle 
along —to go slowly and easily —but to keep 
on going for enough distance, and to keep 
repeating the stunt day after day, he will 
find himself enjoying his walks. Instead of 
trying to rush through to the finish he will 
want to prolong them, and right there, 
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when his mind is at ease, the walking w 
begin to benefit his hody When a mar 
high-strung and nervous he n effect 
yanking one set of muscles against anot} 
and the result is sin vear | elf out 
Insomnia is a sequence ( 
that condition. I etend to: it 
the most simpl knowledge I’ve 
never had a doctor in my life, except once 
that I'll tell you about later t I hor 
estly believe I could ure ar ase of sleey 
lessness in a few days toa NV e€ f the mar 








would eexa 

him ws ined f 

ditior foo 

the ne ‘ igv ed nat people 
eat too much My expe ence? been that 
they eat at the wrong time 








| my fifty-eight year f professiona 
Ww ng I ate sparir My hief 1 








. 1 
ic Hick af cakteal With eit. or creas 
Long periods on the road when I { 
always get fresh milk turned me to 
condensed product and « vhen I’ 
home I use that today. Somet 


a little toast or a muffin, and ne 

ways I drank a cup of coffee. During the 
day I would eat crackers, drink tea ar 
coffee occasionally, hot or co and if Iw 
making an effort I would r ta 


+ \ 


f chocolate Viaited 


( 
favorite of mine while making a long wa 


I am not a vegetarian. Until I w 
over seventy I ate my share of meat, but 
I ate it sparingly, and even then 1 
meal was breakfast. 
I would put the insomnia patient o 
j 


some such diet, except that I would « 
down the allowance of both tea and « 
If the man happened to be a heavy drinke 
of these things I wouldn’t ask hin 
altogether, because that would do mors 
harm than good. I would get him 
hot malted milk. In 
would have him take his time, 
going. He wouldn’t go very mz 
fore developing his own rhythm, 
he happened to be in 
condition, I believe he woul 


to stor 


to sub 
walking | 
put 


stitute 
Keep or 
, 


anee* 
y miles be 





and unless 


physica 


very poor 





before he became exhausted 

Perhaps I should have explained that it 
wouldn't do to start out in ordinary street 
clothing. In my heyday as a walker, me 


didn’t wear but if they 


Knickers, Du 


Continued on Page 89 











Weston, Starting on a 1500:Mile Watk 
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Powdered ) 


Brilliance 


HE burning filament of your Mazpa ducted in the laboratories of G 
lamp now gives a light ten times as Electric which maintain a cor 


brilliantasthatof twenty yearsago— yet world-wide search for new ideas or 


















it need not hurt the most sensitive eyes. candescent lighting. Through Mazpa 
The “inside frost” of the New Line Service the fruits of this researcl 

of Mazpa lamps has made it possible to given exclusively to la nul 

break the pe werful light beams to a soft ers entitled to use the Mazpa mark. 

radiance without appreciable loss 1n the Look for the symbol Mazpa on the lar 

amount of light. you buy—it represents the best that 


AZDA 


a THE MARK OF A RESEARCH SERVICE 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES Of 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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It seems to bring 
coal out of thin air,’ 


FY XHE minute your heating pipes are cov- 
| ered with Johns-Manville Improved 
Asbestocel, every ton of coal you buy will 
last a good bit longer. It’s like getting a few 
extra tons of coal each year for nothing. 


Here are the facts: 





This three-foot section of Asbestoce]l 
should save ten shovelfuls in one winter. 
_ Think what this means on your whole 
heating system—a saving of one or two tons 
at least and many dollars of your money. 

Similar savings are effected on oil burners. 

Now, when your furnace is shut down, 1s 
the time to insulate. Next winter you will 
reap the benefits in comfort and economy. 

oe 


ry 
ANA 








, out e 
JOHNS -MANVILLE 


cs. Siibex_ | ASDestoce 





Red Band. 
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Continued from Page 86 my feet which were ! t n t ‘ ‘ t 4 " me 
tight at the fastenings below or at the knee Taking care of the ! ty itse I've t ‘ 
they are ideal for w ing. Alltheclothing never used anything but a couple of fist alt-and-water pre t t 
) hould be loos« and comfortable, including fuls of rock salt in six or eignt quar ol t sal | it me i ! t 
{ the belt. I’ve never worn suspenders on water. But he n regularit int e feet, and | et f 
ng hikes. But the ordinary dress belt is Except wher or of direct the My leaning 
more of a hindrance than a help. To walk made it impossible for me to get those about after I left t ‘ t the thele t 
all for health, you should have a belt at mple supplies, I’ve never neglected that He nd be edg t t W hit ‘ M 
east three inches wide, and men who have ¥ night and morning, for more porter on the fan ( es A I 
become stout might find four or five inches t a centu Lots of times Dana. Later | n t t 
even better. Such a belt helps one to as done the last ten miles of a day’s hit t er the € lar I ( ] 
A ime the natural posture of the long my bare soles touching the ground t! bot vu ‘ f ! 
distance walker. holes worn in the leathe In those id the t 
You sort of lean back against it after you I’ve often wished I had kept count of t} was the horse car and thi Tele } 
} get going. If you look ctures you shoes and socks I’ve worn out. I haved had not been invent nd in or to get er M 
vill notice that I appez very erect posed of a stout pair of shoes often in a_ the sre ters t ter it t New 
[hat doesn’t mean that I throw my shou twenty-four-hour stunt where the familiar née " te gmer t 
ders back however. Tell the average man Some walkers must have their shoes wa ented. Whe é ed t 
to straighten up and he presses hisshoulder made to order. If the foot doesn’t feel the Sun I found that n A! is a ‘ t te ca ge 
blades together, thus compressing parts of comfortable in stock shoes, that is the listance pedestriar precede eas a t 
\ his lungs, tightening muscles that ought to proper thing to do. Most men can be ac result of the little story in the He i t alone 
be kept relaxed, and tiring his body long commodated, however, in the modern Mrs. Bennett's flowers. So I was given t v 7 p 
before it ought to be tired. A better way specially built walking shoes. They have assignment of making the final round " f t tat 
to describe the easy position for walking thick, pliable soles and soft I they e precincts at night. That f 
would be to say that the small of the have always used a shoe of regulation my first real training as a é t M 
ack should be ( 
lrawn forward. I 
If this is done 
f y and natu- t 
* rally it will tend f 
to expand the t | 
, giving up- t 
per and lower air t 
assages plenty g r 
f chance to work. 
The shoulders ‘ Ar 
hould be allowed é a 
‘ to swing free, with { 
the muscles re- ¢ iga t 
ixed. In long este 
v it Is neces- i t 
i! to carry i tA 


Pedomania 




















ng. If the hands , 
ire permitted to the I re r 
ing suspended W 
ng enough the ‘ 
blood is forced n the ff of t 
| ntothem. Astick £ R 
may be shifted I He 
from one hand to me and | 
the other. This f ( 
so tends to lift 
the weight of the : 
j ‘ , 
Ge 
Shuffle 
: - —— nn te = 
Another tk r Former Mayor Gaynor, of New York, Reading a Letter From the Mayor of Los Angeles Brought to Him by the Veteran Walker , 
as to stride As I l 
idt eave r ; \) \ 
” il’ tT ‘ er t 
the tendency is to rise even partly on t} : 4 ‘ ‘ 
toes. Thisisawaste of energy to begin wit! t eT t I to | 
and it is an unnecessary shock when the there w \ 
veight descends on the heel of the other foot . t 
It also tends tomakethestride more than it t r t t t t 
Sor ng as aser 
f hest wav t / \\ , 
dea i i i 
not to li y weight a fraction of an inch e on t t t 
above the height necessary to swing m) After much experimenting with liniments, ver ndly l not t 
other foot forward. I bend my knees a I worked out a simple formula containing ever been t t t 
ttle as possible. Onsmooth pavements my two and a half ounces of olive oil to one’ ers would call it. At that time I had not Nover i 
waik is more like a shuffle, although I do and a half ounces of spirits of ammonia. developed any train t en f ‘ é t I ‘ 
not drag my feet. As a consequence the Shake that thoroughly and rub it well into ing me in a carriage came a me¢ the n, Oct ) t ‘ 
heel and ball of the foot land almost the knees and the m sof the thighs and roadsix miles north of Baltimore, fast aslee 
| imultaneously, a isdistributed calves, if you expec do a long walk in It was alwa my custom t f NI te t 
| er the whole n the foot damp weather, and it will save you a lot of leep whenever I felt e it I became t tt i 
Perhaps that’s ver had any trouble. drowsy iong before fatigue tta ed meé esiegeda wit 1 ( i juarts 
foot trouble—and I mean just that. I'v Policemen have been my especial friends Well, they thought I had collapsed. I a I ¥ nd 5 il-culture « 
never had acorn ora blister orevenaslight since] was quite a lad, and every time I get asound sleeper and perhaps they were ¢ rt the t rote tot 
iprasion Of course I always took care ol talking to one I te him about that. It ha vince “ pse ( Continued on Page 92 
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Why the composite type of body 


offers highest grade transportation ... 


Non-drumming; 
n0 glass breaka ge from 
expansion or contrac- 


oppor- 


tunity for artistic trim. 


tion; greater 


COGY 


HE term “composite 

body” is applied to mo- 
tor car bodies of wood and 
steel. The framework, or 
skeleton, is made of wood 
which affords greater resili- 
ency to stress and strain. 


The framework in Hayes-Hunt Bodies is 
made from carefully selected hard maple, 
especially felled, logged, kiln-dried, and 
milled for the exacting requirements of high 
grade coachwork. Every individual piece 
of timber used is inspected for straight- 
ness of grain and freedom from damaging 
knots. All major joints are mortised and 
perfectly fitted, glued, bolted, and dowelled. 


The framework is made in units, such 
as top, quarters, doors, etc. After careful 
inspection these units are assembled in a 
setting up jig, where pressure is applied 
from all angles to make the joints firm 
and the entire framework true and rigid. 


Over this strong wood framework sheet 
steel, which has been carefully tempered 
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HAYES-HUNT 


Hayes ~Hunt Bodies 


YRPORATION, E 





its strength, before stamping, 


to preserve 
is bolted and welded. Thus the composite 


body becomes a single unit, with the 


strength of steel and the resiliency of wood. 


Another important advantage of the 
composite type of body is its adaptabil- 
ity to high grade workmanship in the fin- 
ish and inside trim. Wood is just as im- 
portant in high grade coachwork 
in cabinet work and fine furniture making. 


as it is 


Can you imagine a bell lined with wood? Ot 


f = course it wouldn’t make any noise. B 
eE—\V  sstrength if put to a test, would be even 


oereater 
%, / 
7 / - ° 1 
Fol. The composite body, by Hayes-Hunt is not 
i 


The wood dead ens 


ut its 


subject to “drumming” or road roars. 


sound 


] 


any which might emanate from road shocks 
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HERE IS A CAR FOR THE OPEN ROAD—A CAR FOR THE YOUNG AT HEART 





Vacation Days Suggest a Roadster 


New Star Six 


CHASSIS . . - $650 
TOURING , ° 725 
COUPE « « » 
COACH .. . 880 
DE LUXE SPORT 
ROADSTER. 910 


LANDAU SEDAN 975 


Improved Star Four 


COM. CHASSIS . $470 
ROADSTER . . 540 
TOURING .s « 540 
COUPE . . ° 675 
COACH ° ‘ . 695 
SEDAN ae 795 


‘Prices f. 0. b. Lansing 


HAYES-HUNT 
BODIES 


Quality and Value Demand a 


If your vacation, or everyday needs, 
include hills or long distances, bad 
roads or congested traffic, this 
newest Star will meet them all. 


Great power always; amazing speed 
if you need it; and an ease of han- 
dling that makes driving a joy. 


Low-cost Transportation 


Star 


The lines and colors of the Star 
Six de Luxe Sport Roadster in- 
dicate a high selling price. The 
quality merits it. Volume produc- 
tion makes it unnecessary. 


See this de Luxe Sport Roadster 
at your nearest Star Car dealer’s. 





NEW STAR SIX 


DE LUXE SPORT 


ROADSTER 


910" 


md Mexico 
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326 miles in thirty consecutive 
1 much for any man. My 
easurements were published—I am be- 
im height and I never weighed 
120 pounds. As a matter 
are generally the best 
for they have less 
rry, but nobody stopped to 

It was assumed that I was 

frail for the task. 

My trip was a triumphal procession, and 
except for some bad stretches of road in the 
most inclement weather, I generally had 
In the cities I was followed by 

Committees of business men 
me. Police guards 
provided, and impromptu walking 

ubs were formed to escort me from one 
town to another. The story, from a news- 
paper point of view, grew in value as each 
walking day passed without any sign of my 
predicted collapse. Letters to the editor ex- 
plaining why the attempt was equivalent 
to suicide began to go into the waste basket, 
or to find space only for the purpose of 
showing how far the writers erred. 

To make time on such a trip it is, of 
course, necessary for the pedestrian to be 
relieved of all responsibility and worry 
over details of his accommodations at the 
various stops to be made, the supply of 
food and other necessities. In other words, 
he must I profited by my 
experience in the first long walk to Lin- 
coln’s inauguration and made sure that at- 
tendants always would be within reach. 
The expense of this detail is what delayed 
the attempt for so many years. Even in 
days of low wages long walks cost 
about a thousand dollars a month. I had 
arranged for all expenses through the kind- 
ness of various friends before I started, and 
therefore had nothing to worry me. 

When I accomplished the task on which 
I had set out in less than the allotted time, 
resting one day in Hartford in addition to 
the four Sundays in the thirty days and 
arriving in Chicago in one hour and twenty 
minutes less than twenty-four days of ac- 
tual walking, the problem of finding funds 
for my profession disappeared. I was able 
to take my choice of offers to appear at 
state and county fairs, and for the first time 
in my life I began to earn large sums of 
money. It all went as easily as it came. 
Although I have never dissipated, I fell 

o the age-cld habit. of sportsmen of 
spending all I earned, or nearly all. 


1avs was too 


medi 
1 more than 
‘t small men 


waixkers, 


Ol 


ousandas 


met and entertained 


were 


have handlers. 


those 


No Training Camp Needed 


In my exhibitions | became convinced 
that even the walk to Chicago was not an 
accurate measure of a man’s endurance so 
long as he kept always within his strength. 
As a exhibition was ar- 

1868, over an accu- 
road in Westchester 

and I succeeded in 


twenty-two 


consequence an 


nged in October, 
rately 
County, 


walking 


measured 
New Yor! 
100 miles hours, 
nineteen minutes and I had 
to do the century in twenty-four 
with no certainty that I could suc- 
The experience taught me that even 
mates of human endurance, which 
| d were inflated estimates, 
ultimate possibility. 


ten seconds. 


set out 


all my fifty- 

ional pedestrianism 
into training 
the term. 
to prove that 

other forms of 

ept a man always in 
overtraining; that if he 
lf, ate sensibly and 
ould actually improve 

I was 


one 
the ordinary acceptance of 


was my 


ver go stale. 


1 ¢ 


fairly along in years from 
the athletic point of view, and much of the 
] the fact 
rthday! 


i that I would be 


> 


ublicity given me was Dased on 


that | iirtieth b 


was nearing:m} 

Who could have drea i 

a better pedestrian at sixty 
In my thirtieth year I walked from Ban- 


ror, Maine, to Buffa ver the Green 
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Mountains, a distance of 1058 miles, all but 
eight miles being through snow, in thirty 
consecutive days. Then, in 1871, at St. 
Louis, I made 200 miles in forty-one hours. 
That, incidentally, was my first exhibition 
of walking backward. My various mana- 
gers and the promoters who wanted me as 
an attraction kept insisting that some nov- 
elty should be introduced. I had been try- 
ing hard to think of something when one 
day, while totaling up my accounts and 
wondering what in the world had become 
of all the money I had earned, I muttered 
to myself, “I’m going backward.”’ That 
gave me the idea. 


The Conquest of England 


Accordingly it was arranged that in the 
St. Louis exhibition I should walk fifty 
miles within ten and a quarter consecutive 
hours each day for four days, forty-nine 
and a half miles as Nature intended and 
one-half mile backward. If you think re- 
versed walking is easy, try it sometime. 
I had never attempted it before, and only 
the patience drilled into me by thousands 
of miles of forward plodding carried me 
through. The impulse, even for a trained 
walker, is to hurry. If you hurry your feet 
get tangled up and sooner or later you will 
fall. 

I discovered that in the first fifty yards, 
and for the rest of the distance I took 
my time. It was more like a waltz than a 
walk. 

Thesucceeding month—in June of 1871 
I took another fling at my world’s twenty- 
four-hour record, doing 112 miles in twenty- 
three hours and forty-four minutes. The 
first 100 miles were accomplished in twenty- 
one hours and one minute. Then I took a 
long sleep. 

I might have added many miles to the 
record then and later if I had cared to 
push myself, but I have always lived up 
to my contention that walking is not a 
strain on the system. I should have ex- 
plained that the New York appearance— 
it was in the Empire Rink—was a five-day 
stand. I had been billed to go as I pleased 
during that time. The first day, June 12, 
I did 100 miles in twenty-four consecutive 
hours. In the succeeding four days —in a 
total elapsed time of four days, twenty- 
three hours and thirty-two minutes, I made 
a total of 400 miles. 

By that time I was developing speed. 
Not the seven-mile-an-hour speed of the 
heel-and-toe walker, but the ability to do 
without effort and the endurance to 
roll off five miles an hour for prolonged 
periods. In October of the same year, at 
Macon, I made fifty and a half miles in 
nine hours, forty-nine minutes’ and forty- 
five seconds, including a half mile back- 
ward, without halting for a rest. It was 
the longest exhibition walk I had ever made 
without a rest, although I had probably 
gone farther on the road. Three years later 
I broke my century and twenty-four-hour 
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records, doing 115 miles in twenty-three 
hours and fifty-one minutes, and the first 
hundred in twenty hours and thirty-eight 
minutes. 

I tackled the twenty-four-hour record 
several times during the next few years, 
but couldn’t lower it without too much ef- 
fort, which I refused to make. But in 1874, 
at Newark, I did 500 miles in five days, 
twenty-three hours and thirty-eight min- 
utes. 

Then, in response to repeated invita- 
tions from Lord Charles Beresford, Sir 
John D. Astley, Sir Edward Lawson, then 
owner of the London Daily Telegraph, and 
other noted sportsmen, I went to England. 

All I had ever known of the delights of 
public acclaim paled into insignificance be- 
fore the reception given me in England. I 
was billed for a long stay at Agricultural 
Hall, and within a period of five consecu- 
tive weeks I walked 1015 miles, drawing a 
total of 200,000 spectators. This was in 
February of 1876, and from then until June 
of 1879 I had more engagements than I 
could fill. In that month I won the Astley 
belt by covering 550 miles in 141 hours and 
forty-four minutes, defeating two English- 
men and an Irish walker, my nearest com- 
petitor being 100 miles in the rear. Before 
leaving England for the United States I 
succeeded in breaking my twenty-four- 
hour record, doing 127 miles in that time. 

I returned to the States, but went back 
to England in ’83 and walked fifty miles a 
day for 100 days under the auspices of the 
Church of England Temperance Society, 
delivering a lecture at the end of each day’s 
jaunt. In 1886 I came home again. Up to 
that time there had never been the slightest 
attempt by the gamblers to capitalize my 
reputation, but before I had been on the 
dock ten minutes two notorious betting 
men stopped me with a proposition to 
“stand in with the boys.” It was then I be- 
gan writing letters to my friends, warning 
them not to bet. I started the contest and 
then, when I was well in the lead, refused 
to go on when I became convinced that it 
had been fixed, even though I had been 
picked as the winner. 

After that the gamblers never attempted 
to tamper with me, for their man, who 
was far behind when I dropped out, didn’t 
have the moral courage to quit and thus 
force me into the victory. He kept on 
going while tremendous pressure was ex- 
erted on me to take to the track again, and 
with every step he took the gamblers saw 
their dollars disappearing. 


A Painful Prescription 


I was then getting along in years, and 
g to predict that 
For a period 
of a few weeks I began to believe them. I 
had been living on my taking life 
easy, and although I still avoided dissipa- 
tion, I hadn’t been walking much. 

I awoke with fearful 
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running up into the small of my back. | 
came limping downstairs in the New York 
Press Club to meet Doctor “Bob” Taylor, 
who was a great hand to accompany me on 
some of my walks. When I told him I 
thought I had sciatica he began to laugh. 
Then, without warning, he grabbed me by 
the collar and began to hustle me playfully 
but vigorously around the room until I wa 
in a great perspiration. The pain was ter- 
rible and I shouted to him to let go, but 
I was helpless in his hands. 

“‘Now, Payse,’’ he said when he did re- 
lease me, “I’ve started the cure. You 
finish it. What you’ve got is the old 
fashioned rheumatism, and the reason you 
have it is because you've let your muscles 
get lazy. Get out and walk, no matter how 
much it hurts, and you’! be all right.’ 

I wouldn’t want to offer that prescrip- 
tion to every man, but it worked for me. 
In a week the last of the aches had gone. 
Taylor told a number of friends of my cure, 
and in order to demonstrate it thoroughly 
I walked from the Battery to Albany, 160 


miles, in fifty-nine hours and fifty-nine min- 
utes, most of it over snow and ice. 

After I passed my fiftieth y 1 
myself being pounded, X-rayed, weighed, 
pinched and cross-questioned until at times 
it became a nuisance. In my sixty-eight! 
year a group of medical men of nationa 
renown got hold of the records taken in my 
thirty-second year, and at their request | 
walked from Philadelphia to New York in 
twenty-three hours and fifty-four minutes, 
submitting to prolonged examinations be 
fore and after the effort. 
was always shown, but I always finished 
with normal pulse and heartbeats and wit}! 
no sign of contracted muscles. 
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Improving With Age 


One day during the height of my career 
in England I had made the boast to a group 
of sportsmen that in my seventy-fifth year 
I would attempt to show that a man of 
seventy-five who had taken care of hin 
self could accomplish a task far beyond 
the powers of the average man of fifty. 
That promise was always on my mind and 
in 1907—I was then 68 years old—I deter- 
mined to test myself ag: 
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| something was wrong here? 





| “I'll get out of it,”’ he said. 
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‘A simple reason,’’ Madden replied. ‘I 
thought up there that my daughter was go- 
ing East with me. Her plans are altered; 
she’s going at once to Pasadena for the 
balance of the season, and I propose to put 
the necklace in safety deposit there for her 
use when she wants it.”’ 

“‘T met your daughter in San Francisco,” 
Eden said. “‘She’s a very charming girl.” 

Madden looked at him keenly. “‘ You 
think so, do you?” 

“Ido. I presume she is still in Denver?” 

For a moment Madden was silent, re- 
garding him. “No,” he admitted finally, 
“she is not in Denver now.” 

“Indeed? If you don’t mind telling 
me - i 

‘She is in Los Angeles, visiting friends,”’ 
Madden said. 

At this surprising information Eden’s 


| eyes opened wide. 


“How long has she been there?”’ he in- 
quired. 

“Since last Tuesday,’ Madden an- 
swered. “I think it was Tuesday—lI got 
a wire saying she was coming here. I didn’t 
want her here for certain reasons, so I sent 
Thorn in to meet her, with instructions to 
take her back to Barstow and put her on the 
Los Angeles train.” 

Eden thought fast. 

Barstow was about the proper distance 


away to account for the mileage on the big 
| ear. But where was the red clay on station 


platforms hereabouts? 
“You're certain she reached Los Angeles 


| safely?” he asked. 


“Of course. I saw her there on Wednes- 
day. Now I’ve answered all your ques- 
tions. It’s your turn. Why did you think 

-" 

““What has become of Shaky Phil May- 
dorf?’’ countered Eden. 

“Who?” 

“Shaky Phil—the lad who called himself 


| McCallum, and who won forty-seven dol- 
| lars from me at poker here the other 


night?” 

“You mean his name was really May- 
dorf?’’ inquired Madden with interest. 

“T certainly do. I had some experience 
with Maydorf in San Francisco.” 

“In what way?” 

“He acted as though he was trying to 


| annex the Phillimore pearls.” 


Madden’s face was purple again. “Is 
that so? Would you mind telling me about 
+ oe 

“Not at all,” replied Eden. He narrated 
Maydorf’s activities at the pier, but failed 
to mention the connection with Louie 
Wong. 

“Why didn’t you tell me sooner?” de- 


manded Madden. 


“Because I thought you knew it. I still 
think so.” 

“You're crazy.” 

‘“Maybe. We won't go into that. But 
when I saw Maydorf down here it was nat- 


| ural to suspect something was wrong. I’m 


not convinced yet that there isn’t. Why 
not go back to the original plan and deliver 
the pearls in New York?” 

Madden shook his head. ‘No; I’ve set 
out to get them here and I’ll go through 
with it. Anybody will tell you I’m no quit- 
ter.” 

“Then at least tell me what the trou- 
ble is.” 

“There is no trouble,’’ Madden replied. 


** At least, none that I can’t handle myself. 


It’s my own affair. I’ve bought the pearls 
and I want them. I give you my word that 
you'll be paid, which is all that need con- 
cern you.” 

“Mr. Madden,” said the boy, “I’m not 
blind. You’re in a jam of some sort, and 
I'd like to help you.” 

Madden turned, and his tired, harassed 
face was ample proof of Eden’s statement. 
“T’ve got out 


of worse holes. I thank you for your kind 


| intentions, but don’t you worry about me. 


At eight o’clock then—I'm relying on you. 


Continued from Page 34) 


Now if you'll excuse me I think I'll lie 
down. I anticipate a rather busy evening.” 

He went from the room, and Bob Eden 
stared after him, perplexed and at sea. Had 
he gone too far with the millionaire —told 
him too much? And how about this news 
of Evelyn Madden? Could it be true? 
Was she really in Los Angeles? It sounded 
plausible enough, and her father’s manner 
when he spoke of her seemed frankness it- 
self. 

Oh, well —— The heat on the desert was 
now a tangible thing, wave on wave of 
filmy haze. Eden was weary with his many 
problems. He followed Madden’s example 
and slept the afternoon away. 

When he rose the sun was sinking and 
the cool night coming on. He heard Gam- 
ble in the bathroom. Gamble—who was 
Gamble? Why was he allowed to remain on 
Madden's ranch? 

In the patio the boy had a few whis- 
pered words with Ah Kim, telling him the 
news about Evelyn Madden. 

“Thorn and professor home now,” the 
detective said. “I notice mileage —thirty- 
nine, as before, and bits of red clay on floor 
of car.” 

Eden shook his head. ‘‘ Time is passing,”’ 
he remarked. 

Chan shrugged. “If I could arrest it I 
would do so,” he replied. 

At the dinner table Professor Gamble 
was amiability personified. 

“Well, well, Mr. Eden, we’re glad to 
have you back with us. Sorry to have you 
miss any of this desert air. Your business — 
if I may presume—your business pros- 
pered?”’ 

“Sure did,” smiled Eden. 
does yours go?” 

The professor looked at him quickly. 
“‘T—er—I am happy to say I have had a 
most gratifying day. I found the very rat 
I was looking for.” 

‘Fine for you, but hard on the rat,”’ said 
Eden, and the dinner proceeded in silence. 

When they rose from the table Madden 
lighted a cigar and dropped into his favor- 
ite chair before the fire. Gamble sat down 
with a magazine beside alamp. Eden took 
out a packet of cigarettes, lighted one, 
wandered about. Thorn also selected a 
magazine. The big clock struck the hour of 
seven, and then an air of almost intolerable 
quiet settled over the room. 

Eden paused at the radio. ‘“‘ Never could 
see the sense of these things until I came 
down here,’”’ he explained to Madden. “TI 
realize now there are times when even a 
lecture on the habits of the hookworm may 
seem enchanting. How about a bedtime 
story for the kiddies?” 

He tunedin. Ah Kim entered and busied 
himself at the table. The sharp voice of an 
announcer in Los Angeles filled the room: 

‘‘“____ next number on ouf program— 
Miss Norma Fitzgerald, who is appearing 
in the musical show at the Mason, will sing 
a couple of selections.” 

Madden leaned forward and tapped the 
ash from his cigar. Thorn and Gamble 
looked up with languid interest. 

“Hello, folks,”” came the voice of the 
woman Bob Eden had talked with the day 
before. “‘Here I am again. And right at 
the start I want to thank all you good 
friends for the loads and loads of letters I’ve 
had since I went on the air out here. I 
found a lovely bunch at the studio tonight. 
I haven’t had time to read them all, but I 
want to tell Sadie French, if she’s listening 
in, that I was glad to know she’s in Santa 
Monica, and I'll sure call her up. Another 
letter that brought me happiness was from 
my old pal, Jerry Delaney 4 

Eden’s heart stopped beating. Madden 
leaned forward, Thorn’s mouth opened and 
stayed that way, and the eyes of the pro- 
fessor narrowed. Ah Kim, at the table, 
worked without a sound. 

“‘T’ve been a little worried about Jerry,”’ 
the woman went on, ‘‘and it was great to 
know that he’s alive and well. I’m looking 
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forward to seeing him soon. Now I must 
go on with my program, because I’m due at 
the theater in half an hour. I hope you 
good people will all come and see us, for 
we've certainly got a dandy little show, 
and re 

“Oh, shut the confounded thing off!” 
said Madden. ‘“‘ Advertising, nine-tenths of 
these radio programs. Makes me sick.” 

Norma Fitzgerald had burst into song, 
and Bob Eden shut the confounded thing 
off. A long look passed between him and 
Ah Kim. A voice had come to the desert, 
come over the bare brown hills and the 
dreary miles of sagebrush and sand—a 
voice that said Jerry Delaney was alive and 
well; alive and well—and all their fine 
theories came crashing down. 

The man Madden killed was not Jerry 
Delaney! Then whose was the voice calling 
for help that tragic night at the ranch? 
Who uttered the cry that was heard and 
echoed by Tony, the Chinese parrot? 


xx 

H KIM, carrying a heavy tray of dishes, 
left the room. Madden leaned back at 
ease in his chair, his eyes closed, and blew 
thick rings of smoke toward the ceiling. 
The professor and Thorn resumed their 
placid reading, one on each side of the lamp. 

A touching scene of domestic peace. 

But Bob Eden did not share that peace. 
His heart was beating fast, his mind was 
dazed. He rose and slipped quietly out- 
doors. In the cook house Ah Kim was at 
the sink, busily washing dishes. To look at 
the impassive face of the Chinese no one 
would have guessed that this was not his 
regular employment. 

“Charlie,” said Eden softly. 

Chan hastily dried his hands and came to 
the door. ‘“‘Humbly begging pardon, do 
not come in here.’”’ He led the way to the 
shadows beside the barn. ‘‘ What are trou- 
ble now?” he asked gently. 
“Trouble!”’ said Eden. ‘You heard, 
didn’t you? We’ve been on the wrong track 
entirely. Jerry Delaney is alive and well.” 

‘Most interesting, to be sure,”” admitted 
Chan. 

“Interesting! Say, what are you made 
of anyhow?” Chan’s calm was a bit dis- 
turbing. “Our theory blows up com- 
pletely, and you ——” 

“Old habit of theories,” said Chan. 
“Not the first to shatter in ‘my counte- 
nance. Pardon me if I fail to experience 
thrill like you.” 

“But what shall we do now?” 

“What should we do? We hand over 
pearls. You have made foolish promise, 
which I heartily rebuked. Nothing to do 
but carry out.” 

“And go away without learning what 
happened here! I don’t see how I can 

‘What is to be will be. The words of the 
infinitely wise Kong Fu Tse.”’ 

“But listen, Charlie, have you thought 
of this? Perhaps nothing happened. 
Maybe we've been on a false trail from the 
start.” 

A little car came tearing down the road 
and they heard it stop with a wild shriek of 
the brakes before the ranch. They hurried 
round the house. The moon was low and 
the scene in semidarkness. A familiar fig- 
ure alighted, and without pausing to open 
the gate, leaped over it. 

Eden ran forward. 

“Hello, Holley,” he said. 

Holley turned suddenly. ‘‘Good Lord, 
you scared me! But you're the man I’m 
looking for.’”” He was panting, obviously 
excited. 

“What's wrong?” Eden asked. 

“T don’t know. But I’m worried. 
Wendell ig 

Eden’s heart sank. ‘‘What about Paula 
Wendell?” 

“You haven’t heard from hei 
her?” 

“No, of course not.” 

Continued on Page 96 
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never came back from the 
short run up 
t after breakfast. She 
‘long ago. She prom- 
ith me, and we were 


sne 


Mine. It’s only a 


ure at the theater to- 
she’s particularly inter- 
moving toward the road. 
In heaven’s name, hurry!” 
forward. Someth ng 
““My automatic,” he 

it from suitcase this 


” 


said Eden. ‘Keep 


» for it.’ 
of you ” 
I don’t want 
“he pearls,”’ suggested Chan 
‘Oh, I'll be back DS 
mportant.”’ 
As he climbed into the flivver by Holley’s 
Eden sav 


house open and the hi 


eight. This is more 


the front door of the ranch 
Madden 


side 
ige figure of 
framed in the doorway 
““Hey!” cried the millionaire. 
‘‘Hey yourself,”’ Eden. The 
editor was backing his car and with amaz- 
it round. They were off 


muttered 


ng speed he swung 
down the road, the throttle wide open. 

“What could have Eden 
asked 

“TIT don't It’s a dangerous place, 
that old mine. Shafts sunk all over, the 
mouths of some of them hidden by under- 
brush—shafts several hundred feet deep.”’ 

‘Faster!’ pleaded Eden. 

‘Going the limit now,” Holley replied. 
‘‘Madden seemed interested in your de- 
parture, didn’t he? I take it you haven't 
given him the pearls?” 

“No. Something new broke tonight.” 
Eden told of the radio. 
‘Ever strike you that we may have been 

from the start? No 
slightly damaged at the ranch, after all? 

“Quite possibie,”’ the editor admitted. 

“Well, that It’s Paula Wen- 
lell now 

Another 
with reckless speed 


happened?” 


know. 


the voice over 


cuckoo one even 


—T) 


can walt. 


car was coming toward them 
Holley swung out and 
the two cars grazed in passing. 

““Who was that?’’ wondered Eden. 

““A taxi from the Holley re- 
turned. ‘I recognized the driver. There 
was someone in the back seat.”’ 

“IT know,’ said Eden. ‘‘Someone headed 
for Madden’s ranch perhaps.” 

“Perhaps,” agreed Holley. He turned 
off the main road into the perilous, half- 
obliterated highway that led to the long 
abandoned mine. ‘‘ Have to go slower, I’m 
ifraid,”’ he said 

“Oh, hit it up!”’ urged Eden. ‘‘ You can’t 
hurt old Horace Greeley.” Holley again 
threw the throttle wide, and the front wheel 
on the left coming at that moment in vio- 
lent contact with a rock, their heads nearly 


station,” 


pierced the top of the ear. 

“It’s-all wrong, Holley ,’ remarked Eden 
with feeling 

“What's all wrong?” 

‘A pretty, charming girl like Paula 
Wendell running about alone in this desert 
ountry hy in 
somebody marry her 
from it?” 

“Not 


heaven’s name doesn’t 
and take her away 


a chance,” replied Holley. ‘She 
for marriage. ‘The last re- 

‘is what she calls it.”’ 

in a kitchenette, she 


of freedom she’s en- 


lid she go and get engaged 


wr whatever his the 


name 1s 


eri was silent for a min- 


said 
you any- 


f you didn’t find 
Id 


suppose she'll lil t,”’ he 

I’m goir 

It would be a pit 
at emerald is 


one that be- 


» her mother 
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more modern setting and she wears it as a 
sort of protection.” 

‘*Protection?”’ 

“Yes; so every mush-head she meets 
won't pester her to marry him.” 

“Oh!” said Eden. A long silence. “Is 
hat the way she characterizes me?”’ asked 
he boy finally. 


t 
t 


‘How?’ 

*“As a mush-head?” 

“Oh, no. She said you had the same 
ideas on marriage that she had. Refreshing 
to meet a sensible man like you, is the way 
she put it.’’ Another long silence. ‘‘ What’s 
on your mind?”’ asked the editor. 

“Plenty,” said Eden grimly. “I suppose, 
at my age, it’s still possible to make over a 
wasted life.” 

“It ought to be,’’ Holley assured him. 

“*T’ve been acting like a fool. Going to 
give good old dad the surprise of his life 
when I get home. Take over the business, 
like he’s wanted me to, and work “ard. So 
far I haven’t known what I wanted. Been 
as weak and vacillating as a—a woman.” 

“Some simile,”’ replied Holley. ‘I don’t 
know that I ever heard a worse one. Show 
me the woman who doesn’t know what she 
wants—and knowing, fails to go after it.” 

“Oh, well, you get what I mean. 

How much farther is it?” 

“We're getting there. Five miles more.” 

“Gad, I hope nothing’s happened to 
her!” 

They rattled on, closer and closer to the 
low hills, brick red under the rays of the 
slowly rising moon. The road entered a nar- 
row canyon; it almost disappeared; but like 
a homing thing, Horace Greeley followed it 
intuitively. 

“Got a flash light?”’ Eden inquired. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Stop a minute and let me have it. I’ve 
an idea.” 

He descended with the light and care- 
fully examined the road ahead. ‘“‘She’s 
been along here,”’ he announced. “That's 
the tread of her tires—I’d know it any- 
where; I changed one of them for her. 
she’s up there somewhere too. The 
car has been this way but once.” 

He leaped back beside Holley and the 
flivver sped on, round hairpin turns and 
along the edge of a precipice. Presently it 
turned a final corner, and before them, 
nestled in the hills, was the ghost city of 
Petticoat Mine. 

Bob Eden caught his breath. Under the 
friendly moon lay the remnants of a town, 
here a chimney and there a wall, street after 
street of houses crumbled now to dust. 
Once the mine had boomed and the crowd 
had come; they had built their homes here 
where the shafts sank deep; silver had 
fallen in price and the crowd had gone, 
leaving Petticoat Mine to the most deadly 
bombardment of all—the patient, silent 
bombardment of the empty years. 

They rode down Main Street, weaving in 
and out among black gaping holes that 
might have been made by bursting shells. 
Between the cracks of the sidewalks, 
thronged once on a Saturday night, grew 
patches of pale-green basket grass. Of the 
business blocks but two remained, and one 
of these was listing with the wind. 

**Cheery sight,’’ remarked Eden. 

“The building that’s on the verge of top- 
pling is the old Silver Star Saloon,” said 
Holley. ‘The other one-it never will top- 
ple. They built it of stone—built it to 
stand—and they needed it, too, I guess. 
That’s the old jail.” 

“The jail?”” Eden repeated. 

Holley’s voice grew cautious: “Is that a 
light in the Silve : 


She’s 


Star? 

‘*Seems to be,’’ Eden answered. ‘‘ Look 
here, we're at rather a disadvantage—un- 
armed, you know. I'll just stow away in 
the tonneau and appear when needed. The 
element of surprise may make up for our 
lack of a weapon.” 

‘Good idea,” agreed Holley, and Eden 
climbed into the rear of the car and hid 
They stopped before the Silver 
A tall man appeared suddenly in the 


doorway and walked briskly up to the fliv- 


himself. 


star. 
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“Well, what do you want?” he asked, 
and Bob Eden thrilled to hear again the 
thin high voice of Shaky Phil Maydorf. 

‘Hello, stranger,’’ said Holley. ‘‘ This is 
asurprise. I thought old Petticoat was de- 
serted.”’ 

““Company’s thinking of opening up the 
mine soon,” returned Maydorf. ‘I’m here 
to do a little assaying.” 

“Find anything?” inquired Holley casu- 
ally. 

“The silver’s pretty well worked out. 
But there’s copper in those hills to the left. 
You're a long way off the main road.’ 

“T know that. I’m looking for a young 
woman who came up here this morning. 
Maybe you saw her.”’ 

“There hasn’t been anyone here for a 
week except me.” 

‘Really? Well, you may be mistaken. 
If you don’t mind I'll have a look round.” 

“And if Ido mind?” snarled Shaky Phil. 

““Why should you?” 

“Ido. I’malone here and I'm not taking 
any chances. You swing that car of yours 
around 

“Now, wait a minute,” said Holley 
“Put away that gun. I come as a friend.” 

“Yeah. Well, as a friend, you turn and 
beat it. Understand?’’ He was close to the 
car. ‘I tell you there’s nobody here 

He stopped as a figure rose suddenly from 
the tonneau and fell upon him. The gun 
exploded, but harmlessly into the road, for 
Bob Eden was bearing down upon it hard. 

For a brief moment, there on that de- 
serted street before the Silver Star, the two 
struggled desperately. Shaky Phil was no 
longer young, but he offered a spirited re- 
sistance. However, it was not prolonged, 
and by the time Holley had alighted, Bob 
Eden was on top and held Maydorf’s 
weapon in his hand. 

“Get up,” the boy directed, ‘‘and lead 
the way. Give me your keys. There’s a 
brand-new lock on that jail door and we 
have a yearning to see what's 
Shaky Phil rose to his feet and looked help- 
lessly about. “‘Hurry!”’ cried Eden. “I've 
been longing to meet you again, and I don't 
feel any too gentle. There’s that forty- 
seven dollars—to say nothing of all the 
trouble you put me to the night the Presi- 
dent Pierce docked in San Francisco.” 

‘‘There’s nothing in the jail,’’ said May- 
dorf. “I haven’t got the key.” 

“Go through him, Holley,” 
the boy. 

A quick search produced a bunch of keys, 
and Eden, taking them, handed Holley the 
gun. ‘“I give old Shaky Phil into your 
keeping. If he tries to run shoot him down 
like a rabbit.” 

He took the flash light from the car, and 
going over, unlocked the outer door of the 
jail. 

Stepping inside, he found himself in what 
had once been a sort of office. The moon- 
light pouring in from the street fell upon 
a dusty desk and chair, an old safe and a 
shelf with a few tattered books. On the 
desk lay a newspaper. He flashed his light 
on the date—only a week old. 

At the rear were two heavy doors, both 
with new locks. Searching among his keys, 
he unlocked the one at the left. In a small 
cell-like room with high barred windows his 
flashlight revealed the tall figure of a girl. 
With no great surprise, he recognized 
Evelyn Madden. She came toward him 
swiftly. 

‘*Bob Eden!”’ she cried, and then, her old 
haughtiness gone, she burst into tears. 

“There, there,”’ said Eden. ‘‘ You're all 
right now.”” Another girl appeared sud- 
denly in the Paula Wendell, 
bright and smiling. 

“Hello,” she remarked calmly. ‘I rather 
thought you'd come along.” 

“Thanks for the ad,” replied Eden. 
“Say, you might get hurt running about 
like this. What happened, anyhow?” 

“Nothing much. I came up to look 
around, and he’’—she nodded to Shaky Phil 
in the moonlit street—‘‘told me I couldn't. 
I argued it with him and ended up in here. 
He said I'd have to stay overnight. He was 


polite, but firm. 


” 


inside.” 


suggested 


doorway 
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“Lucky for him he was polite,”’ remarked 
Eden grimly. He took the arm of Evelyn 
Madden. ‘‘Come along,” he said gently. 
“IT guess we're through here.” 

He stopped. Someone was hammering 
on the inside of the second door. Amazed, 
the boy looked toward Paula Wendell. 

She nodded. ‘‘ Unlock it,”’ she told him 

He unfastened the door and, swinging it 
open, peered inside. In the semidarkness 
he saw the dim figure of a man. 

Eden gasped and fell back against the 
desk for support. 

“Ghost city!’’ he cried. 
what it is, all right.” 


‘Well, that’s 


XXI 
F BOB EDEN had known the identity of 
the passenger in the taxi that he and 
to the mine it 
I concern for 
ave turned back 


» drove on un- 


Holley passed on their w 
is possible that, despi 
Paula Wendell 
to Madden’s ranch. 
knowing: nor did the passenger, though he 
stared with interest at the passing flivver, 
Eden. The car from the El 
Dorado station went on its appointed way 
and finally drew up before the ranch house. 
The driver alighted and was fumbling with 
the gate, when his fare leaped to the ground. 

‘*Never mind that,’ he said. ‘I'll leave 
you here. How much dol owe you?”’ Hewas 
a plump little man, about thirt 
old, attired in the height of fashion and 
with a pompous manner. The driver named 
a sum, and, paying him off, the passenger 
entered the yard. Walking importantly up 
to the front door of the house, he knocked 
loudly. 

Madden, talking with Thorn and Gamble 

an 


recognize 


y-five years 


by the fire, looked up in annoyance 
who the devil * he began 

Thorn went over and opened the 
The plump little man at once pushed his 
way inside. 

“I’m looking for Mr. P. J 
announced. 

The millionaire rose. right, 
Madden. What do you 

The stranger shook hands. ‘“‘Glad to 
meet you, Mr. Madden. My name is 
Victor Jordan, and I’m one of the owners of 
those pearls you bought in San Francisco.” 

A delighted smile spread over Madden's 
face. ‘‘Oh, I’m glad to see you,” he 
“‘Mr. Eden told me you’ were coming.” 

“How could he?’ demanded Victor. 
“He didn’t know it himself.” 

“Well, he didn’t mention you. But he 
informed me the pearls would be here at 
eight o'clock.” 

Victor stared. iere at eight 
o’clock?”’ he repeated. ‘“‘Say, just what 
has Bob Eden been up to down here any- 
how? The pearls left San Fran 
ago, when Eden did.” 

“What?” Purple Madden’s 
face. ‘‘He had them all the time? Why, 
the young scoundrel! I'll break him in two 
for this. I'll wring his neck.”” He stopped. 
‘But he’s I just saw hi 
awa) 


door. 


Madden,”’ he 


I’m 


said. 


sco a week 


again in 


gone. m driving 
Really?” returned Victor. ‘‘ Well, that 
may not be When I 
say the pearls left San Francisco with Eden, 
I don’t mean he was carr} 
had them.” 


so serious as it looks 


ing them. Charlie 


Charlie who?” 
“Why, Charlie Chan, of the Honolulu 
The man who brought them from 
Hawaii.” 

Madden 
Chinaman?” 

“Of course. He’s here too, isn’ 
understood he was.”’ 

A wicked light came into Madden’s eyes. 
You think he still has the 


police. 


] 


was thoughtful 


y es, he’s here. 
pearls?” 
“I’m sure he has 
his waist. Get him here and I'l] 
to hand them over at once.”’ 
‘“*Fine—fine!”’ chuckled Madden. “If 
you'll step into this room fora moment, Mr 
Jordan, I'll call you presently.”’ 
“Yes, sir, of course,’ 


agreed Victor, who 
was always polite to the rich 


in a mone y belt about 


order him 


Madden led 
him by the inside passage to his bedroom 


Continued on Page 101 
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—Estate builds it 
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MAGINE getting paid for buying a Heat- 

rola! Actually, thousands do every year 

— the thousands who join the Heatrola 
Club. It really costs nothing to join, for the 
small enrollment fee is applied to your pur- 
chase of a Heatrola—yet membership assures 
you furnace comfort throughout the house 
next Winter, and you receive a whole ton 
of coal free! (In hard-coal districts, one-half 
ton.) You get paid for buying your Heat- 
rola now! 

Ask your neighbors about this remarkable 
offer. During the past four years, many of 
them have purchased Heatrolas this easy 
way. They will tell you how, without incon- 
venience, you can have a Heatrola installed 
iin your home, and at the same time secure 
a supply of coal free. 

Or ask your dealer to give you all the 
details about your local HeatrolaClub. Only 
remember—this offer ends August 21.* You 
must act at once! 


No more ugly stoves 
By taking advantage of this Free Coal Offer, 
you will rid yourself forever of “stove-a- 
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5th ANNUAL HEATROLA CLUB 
NOW FORMING... Thousands 


Join Every Year! 


Heatrola circulates MOoOIst, healthful heat 

just likea furnace. Distant rooms are as com- 

fortable as the room in which Heatrola stands. 
Handsome as a fine mahogany cabinet 


Heatrola looks for all the world like a fine 
mahogany cabinet, and harmonizes quietly, 
tastefully, with modern home furnishings. 
With its vitreous enamel finish, smooth as 


For 22 days only! 


One ton of coal free to everyone join- 


ing the Heatrola Club 
(One-half ton in hard-coal districts) 


The Heatrola Club is already forming i 


your town. See your Heatrola dealer at 
once and learn how, for a small enroll 
ment fee, you can join the Club and s« 


cure a supply of coal free. Your Heatrola 
willbedelivered whenever desired; youcan 
complete payment on easy terms. | his sj 

C ial offer C loses August 21 =-SO J 





room” heating. No stoves to put 
up this Fall—no stoves to put up 
with next Winter. Instead, just 





one Heatrola, so handsome you'll 
never think of taking it down in 
the Summer—so efficient that the 
whole house, upstairs and down, 
will be cozy in coldest weather. 
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glass and everlasting, Heatrola is as easy to 


] } 
nr ching 9 
No polis! IY O}F 


keep cle in as the plano 
just dust Heatrola with a cloth. 


Lower fuel bills, too 


Not only a supply of coal free, but lower 
fuel bills throughout the Winter! For, al 


] 1 ] 1 1 
thougn Heatrola does the work of a furnace, 


shining 


] , 
it uses no more fuel than a singie stove. It 


| | ] | 
Durns any kind of coal aisO Wood. 


Act now—offer closes August 21* 


See yout Heatrola dealer atonce nave him 
show you how Heatrola will look and work 
in your home. Then enroll in the Heatrola 
Club make sure the “Free Coal W won” 
stops at your house. Or mail the coupon to 
] 7 


' ' 
us for big, free booklet and complete infor 


mation on the extraordinary FreeCoal Offer 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY 


Hamilton, Ohio 


New York—243 West 34th Street 


Los Angeles—737 S. Hill Screet 
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Through three generations, one has followed 
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I want to have a little talk with you.” 
aden s manner w genial, even Kind 
Vhere did you work before you came 

Cre im woltl , DOSS ype 
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What town-—what town did you wor 
No got ‘um town, boss. S 

ace, laying sticks.” 

‘You mean you were laying ties for the 
road on the desert 

Yes, boss. You light now 
Madden leaned back and put his thumbs 
the armholes of his vest “Ah Kin 

e a liar,”’ he said 
‘Wha’s matta, b ss? ”’ 

I'll show you what the matter I 
n't know what your game here has been, 
t it’s all over now.”’ Madden rose and 
pped to the door. ‘‘Come in, sir,” he 
ed Victor Jordan strode into the 
ry ( han’s eves r owed 
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Berore Creo-Dirrs had rebeautified and re- 
valued this home of Dr. Alonzo Howard, 
West Roxbury, Mass 


One coat of 
Creo-Dipts made 
this old house new— lt 

Dea. 


me 
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How much would 
Creo-Dipts save you? 


ov may think it costs a lot of 
pation to rebeautify an old home 
with roof and side-walls of Creo-Dipt 
Stained Shingles. 

But look at the facts. Rebeautifying 
with Creo-Dipts is actually cheaper 
than to keep on repainting. 

You can lay Creo-Dipts right over 
old siding, just as Dr. Howard did. The 
cost is less than the four coats of paint 
you save in the first 5 years. In 20 
years, Creo-Dipts save 12 coats of 
paint, or twice their cost. 





And these savings go on as long as 
you live, for genuine Creo-Dipts are 
selected red cedar, stained and pre- 
served for long wear. 

Creo-Dipts save fuel, too. Many 
owners say two to three tons a win 
ter. And they save on roof repairs, for 
Creo-Dipt roofs are as amazingly 
trouble-free as Creo-Dipt side-walls. 


BBF"e rs 


Are you planning to build new? Creo- 
Dipt side-walls and roof cost no more; 
in 20 years they cut your upkeep bills 
many hundreds of dollars. 
Ask your architect, builder, or lumber 
dealer, about the many charming Creo- 
. Dipt colors. Or, mail the coupon below. 
rete Be Ts—an old house made new 


more mode ™m valuab/ CREO-DIPT COMPANY, INC., 1108 
ewan Meron cements =“ Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N.Y. In 


for less than the cost of continued repainting Canada: Creo-Dipt Company, 
1610 Royal Bank Bidg., 


~CREO-DIPT- 


Creo Dipt Company, Inc 1108 Oliver 


Enclosed find 2c for booklet of 


portfolio of large-size photographs. | a 


ADDRESS 


Bea ce 
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stunt that was flourishing there twelve or 
fifteen years ago. It was a well-known fact 
at the time that in the richly furnished 
houses where they lay in wait for trusting 
out-of-town suckers, certain members of 
the ring were assigned to impersonate 
widely known millionaires, such as Fran} 
Gould, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. Astor, 
myself. The greatest care was exercised, 
photographs of these men were studied; 
wherever possible they themselves were 
losely observed in every feature of height, 
build, carriage, dress; the way they brushed 
their hair, the kind of glasses they wore, 
r mannerisms-—-no detau 
too insignificant to escape attention. The 

lupe must be utterly taken in, so 
he might feel that he was among the best 





ntended 
people and that the game was honest.”’ 
Madden paused a moment. ‘Of course, 
some of these impersonations were rather 
flimsy, but it was my bad luck that Mr. 
Delaney here, who had been an actor, was 
more or less of an artist. Starting with a 
rather superficial resemblance to me, he 
built up an impersonation that got better 
and better as time went on. I began to hear 
rumors that I was seen nightly at the gam- 
bling house of one Jack McGuire, in Forty- 
fourth Street. I sent my secretary, Martin 
Thorn, to investigate. He reported that 
Delaney was making a good job of it not, 
ol course, so good that he could deceive 
anyone really close to me, but good enough 


from 


to fool people who knew me only 
photographs. I put my 
matter and he came back and said that 


De laney had agreed to desist, on threat of 


lawyer on the 


re resw. 
““And I im: it—in the 
imbling houses. } happened after- 
Wi ] but I guess I 
in hit it pretty close. ‘se two Maydorf 
Phil and’’—he nodded at 


Gamble ‘his brother, who is known to 
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he police as the fessor, were the brains 


lar gang at McGuire’s. They 

must long ago have conceived the plan of 
naving Delaney impersonate me some- 
where, sometime. They could do nothing 
thout the aid of my secretary, Thorn, but 
they evidently found him willing. Finally 
they hit on the desert as the proper locale 
It was an excellent se- 
y, meet few 
people when I do come. Once they could 





for the enterprise. 





I come here ra 


et me here alone, without my family, it 
vas a ,imple matter. All they had to do 
put me out of the way, and then P. J 


Madden appears with his secretary, who is 


wetter known locally than he is No one 


going to dream of questioning his iden- 
tity, particularly as he looks just like his 


Madden puffed thoughtfully on his ci- 
ir. ‘I've been expecting some such move 


ared no man in the world ex- 


f 


The possibilities of the 





: arm 
he might do me were enormous. Once | 
iw him in a restaurant, studying me. Well, 
they had a long wait, but their kind is pa- 
ent. 7 with 
horn, and the minute I got here I sensed 


there was something in the air. 





r 


weeks ago I came hers 





A week ago 
st Wednesday night I was sitting here 
vriting a letter to my daughter Evelyn 
t's probably still between the leaves of this 
otter, where I put it when I heard Thorn 
out sharply from his bedroom. ‘Come 


chief!” he called. He was typing 
t 





etters for me, and I couldn’t imagine wha 
id happened. I rose and went to his 
om—and there he was, with an old gur 
mine—a gun Bill Hart had given me — in 
his fist. ‘Put up your hands!’ he said 
Someone entered from the patio. It was 
Velaney. 
“*Now, don’t get excited, chief,’ said 
Thorn, and I saw the little rat was in on 


‘We're going to take you fora 


the game 7 
le to a place where you can have a nice 
tle rest. I'll go and pack a few things for 
1. Here, Jerry, } tch him.’ And he 

anded Delaney the gun 
‘There we stood, Delane y ana # and I 
aw that Jerry was nervous—-the game was 


} Se, } } 
little rich for his blood 








Thorn was busy 





n my room. I began to cal! for help at th 
top of my voice--why 
I didn’t know, but a friend might hear 
might have got nome some 
might be passing in the road. Delane 

His hand trembled ea 


me to shut up 


In the patio outside, I heard an ar 


swering voice; but it was only Tony, the 
parrot. I knew well enougn what was aioot 
and ] aeciaed to take a cna! t ] starts i 


for Delaney; he fired and missed. He fired 
again, and I felt a sort of sting in my shoul- 
der, and fell. 

“IT must have been unconscious for a 
second; but when I came to, Thorn was 
in the room, and I heard Delaney say he’d 
killed me. In a minute, of course, they dis- 
covered I was alive, and my good friend 
Jerry was all for finishing the job. But 
Thorn wouldn't let him; he insisted on 
going through with the original plan. He 
saved my life--I'll have to admit it—the 
contemptible little traitor. Cowardice, | 
imagine, but he saved me. Well, they put 
me in a car and drove me up to the jail at 
Petticoat Mine In the morning they 
left—all except the professor, who had 
joined our happy party He stayed be- 
hind, dressed my wound, fed me after a 
fashion. 

““On Sunday afternoon he went away and 
came back late at night with Shaky Phil 
Monday morning the professor left, and 
Shaky Phil was my jailer after that. Not 
so kind as his brother 

“What was going on at the ranch, you 
r than I do On 


Tue sday my daughter wired that she was 


gentiemen Know bett 


coming, and of course the game was up if 
she reached here. So Thorn met her at El 


i and up at 


Naturally 


Dorado, told her I was injure 
the mine, and took her there 
she trusted him 

‘Since then she has been there with me 


f Mr. Eden and 


had not come up tonight, search 


and we'd be there now 
Mr. Holley 


ing for this other young womar 





who had, 





unfortunately for her, stumbled on the 
ir earlier in the day.’ 
Madden rose. ‘‘ That’s my story, sheriff 


Do you wonder that I want to see this gang 


behind the bars? I'll sleep better then.” 
turned the sheriff. ‘I'll take 'em along 


we can fix the warrants later. Guess I'll see 


I reckon it’s easy arrar ged, Pe= 





‘em safe in the jail at the county seat. FE] 
Dorado can’t offer ‘em all the comforts of a 
fe Bb 0 


Or ] ] 
rst-class cell 


“One thing,”’ said Madden: “Thorn, I 
heard you say the other night to Delaney, 
‘You were always afraid of him—that time 
n New York ’ What did that mean? 
You tried this thing before?” 


Thorn 


looked up wW 
which had been hidden 
I’m sorry about this. | 


1] - . 
all set to pull it once a 





y ork, Ww hen you were 7 
trip. But if you were afraid of Delaney, he 
was a lot more afraid of you. He got cold 
feet, backed out at the last minute 
“And why wouldn’t I back out?” 
Delaney. “I couldn’t trust any of you—a 
bunch of yellow dogs.”’ 
cried Shaky Phil. ‘‘Are 
you talking about me?”’ 
“Sure I’m talking about you 
you didn’t try to cop the pearls in San 


Francisco when we sent you up there to 


snarled 


‘“*Is that so?”’ 


I suppose 





draw Louie Wong away? Oh, I know all 
about that 

‘‘Why wouldn’t I try to cop them?” de- 
nanded Shaky Phil. ‘ You been trying to 
cop them, haven't you? When you thought 
Draycott was bringing them, what did you 
try to pull? Oh, brother Henry *s been onto 
you!” 


‘I sure have,’’ put in the 





“Trying to sneak off and mee 


alone. If vou thought I wasn’t wise you 


must be a fool. But of course that’s what 
you are—a poor fool that writes letters 
to actresses.” 

‘Shut up!” bellowed Delaney ‘Who 


had a better right to those pearls? What 
could you have done if it hadn’t been for 
» 


me? A lot of help you were, mooning round 
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ingle Control and Selectivity 


Amazement and delight will seize upon you 
the instant you contrast the surpassing per- 
formance of this new type of Crosley Radio 
with what has hitherto been considered 


radio perfection. 


And you may well stand dumfounded to 
find 5 tubes with single control embodied in 
its Drum Station Selector, the sharp tuning 
feature of its Acuminators, its adaptability 
to power output tube, and its beautiful 


appearance ... in a radio set for $50! 


‘. — 





All Metal 
Several new Crosley models 
5-75, and 5-90) use the 
chassis which furnishes a 


Shielded Chassis 
the 5-50, 
new metal 
substantial 
trame for mounting the elements. This 
effects excellent alignm« nt of the gang 
of condensers, as well as 
mounting for a rheostat, a 


iffording a 
cuminators, 
nstormers 
and insulation terminal strip. 


cresc endon, coils, sockets, tr 


This metal shielded chassis is divided 
into three compartments. Thus the 
units shielded from each other prevent 


Crosley mass production reaches its highest 
peak in giving the world this incomparable 
value. So magnificent are the radio engi- 
neering achievements in this new model 
that the price is positively astonishing. 


The cabinet is solid mahogany, beautifully 
finished in two-tone and striped in gold. 
Metal fittings are rose gold finish. ieiiaiiiiai icles eae caialien 
This improves the stability of the cir 
cuit and increases the selectivity as well 


Never before such an astounding Crosley 


s | . : ° . ; The metal shielded chassis is indeed a 
value. See it—hear it—operate it yourself most progressive step in advanced radio 
design. This feature 


offered before in sets of m¢ 


has never beet 
der 


—at any Crosley dealer’s . . . now. 


ite price 











(The VPlusicones ~ 


The announcement of the new Super-Musicone is predicated on the success of the Reg- 


ular (12 inch cone) Crosley Musicone in replacing hundreds of thousands of old type 
loud speakers. (Keep in mind that it’s the exclusive Crosley patented actuating unit and n 


t the cone 
that makes possible its wonderful performance. 


12 inch Musicone Regular now $12.50. 
The Crosley Super-Musicone (16 inch cone) is considered by some to develop more resonance in bass 
reproduction and is naturally louder than its 12 inch counterpart. Beautifully decorated both in front 
and on the back. Price $14.75 


The MUSICONSOLE, into which the Musicone has been skillfully built, 


a holds all batteries, wires and accessories. Two-toned mahogany finish. 
) 1 
. 24! 


9 inches long inside. Price $32. 


isicones are manufactured under basic patents issued and pending ntr 


ghrly higher West of the Rockies. For descriptive catalog write Dept. 31 


ATION, Cincinnati 


emote contre 


THE CROSLEY 
Owning and operating WLW, firs 
super-power 


RADIO CORPOR 

broadcasting statior America 

inufactures radio rece sts which are licensed unde 
S. Patent N 113 r under patent applicatior 


oratories ther patents issued and ¢ 
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— SOLID 


: CABINET 





MAHOGANY 


STATION RADIO | 


SELECTO 





Graphic Station Selector 


All stations found instantly on this one single 
control. It revolves smoothly under slight pres 











! POWER 
§ TUBE 








sure. Once stations are found, they are easily 
written on the drum. No log book to fuss with 
Stations from one end of the wave band to the 
other are easily brought in at all times—IN THI 
SAME PLACI This advanced improvement 





ADAPTABILITY in station finding has heretofore been found 
only in the highest priced 
j 
radios 
A in. Crescendon Control 
r This exclusive Crosley feature sup 
, his e e C ‘ \ 4 
; UY plies very unusual volume from Aw A cuminators 
' distant stations. In cases where on ; : 


ordinary radios ears must strain to 



































€ 


Heretofore single dial control sacri 


A catch the station many leagues away, 
the turn of the Crescendon on a ficed selectivity. It was practically 
. Crosley swells the reception to impossible for sets located near 
' room-filling volume. This Crosley broadcasting stations to tune them 
f feature has already given great satis out and bring in distant stations. 





faction in the 4-29 and 5-35 mod 
brought out early this year 














j 


have to be touched ag 





ls By means of these A 
very sharp tuning is accomplished 
where the reception from stations 
spreads broadly over the dial. 
Underaverage conditions,whenonce 
adjusted, these acumin 


cumiunators, 


ators do not 


in 











At $9.75 
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5*TUBE SINGLE 
CONTROL RADIO 


Priced without ACCESSOV1ES > 





| Crosley 1927 radio achievements fut all purses: 


At $90 











BETTER 
COSTS 





Continued from Page 103) 
anybody in El Dorado who can take dic- 
tation. Call up the leading real-estate man 
and put this place on the market. I never 
want to see it again. And—oh, yes, don’t 
let that Chinese detective get away with- 
out seeing me. I’m not through with him. 
Make a note to call a secretarial bureau in 
Los Angeles at eight in the morning.” 

Bob Eden hurried to his room and packed 
his suitcase. When he returned, Chan was 
standing in Madden’s presence, holding 
crisp bank notes‘in his hand. 

““Mr. Madden has given receipt for neck- 
said the Chinese. ‘‘He has also en- 
forced on me this vast sum of money, 
which | am somewhat loathsome to: ac- 


lace,” 


cept, 

“*Nonsense!”’ Eden replied. 
it, Charlie. You’ve earned it.” 

“Just what I told him,’ Madden de- 
clared. 

Chan put the bank notes carefully away. 
“Free to remark the sum represents two 
and one-half years’ salary in Honolulu. 
This mainland climate not so bad, after 


all. 


“You take 


Mr. Eden,” Madden said. 
“T’ve thanked Mr. Chan, but what shall 
I say to you? You've been through a lot 
down here.” 

“Been through some of the happiest 
moments of my life,”” Eden replied. 

Madden shook his head. ‘‘ Well, I don’t 
understand that.” 

I think I do,” said his daughter. 

job, and thank you a thousand 


**Good-by, 


“Good 
luck, 
times.” 
The desert wind was cool and bracing as 
they went out to the little roadster waiting 
patiently in the yard. Paula Wendell 
climbed in behind the wheel. ‘‘Get in, Mr. 
Chan,” she invited. Chan took his place 


to me on nothing. Yes, on nothing. And it 
will be always nothing. It is like my brother 
says—I won't ever have nothing, for I’m 
just natured to not have nothing.” 

‘Your brother!’ she cried sharply. And 
then, more slowly—‘‘ Yes, from the time 
you was little, he says it and then you think 
t. He just looks at you out of them sleepy 
eyes of his like you was’’—she shuddered 
slightly —‘“‘like you was somepun you ain’t, 
and then you think you’re somepun you 
ain’t. And his big body moves all the time 
and Och, I don’t like your brother!” 

He looked at her rather in consternation 
than reproach. “Why, but you must like 
Conrad! It ain’t anybody so smart like 
what he is. And he has his way of being 
kind too. That time I got it so in my leg off 
the barbed wire, the nurse he was!” 

“T can see how it went with you,” the 
girl pursued her somber thought. ‘Always 
in the schooi he was picking off you your 
slate pencils and your ball and your knife 
and you couldn't get them back because of 
his big body. So now he thinks he can still 
take off you what he wants, and you think 
it too. Och, I would like to see you make 
down on him oncet!”’ 

“1?” exclaimed the boy derisively. ‘I 
fight Conrad down?” He said no more; 
but his shadowed thoughts went on to their 
sad and inevitable conclusions and were re- 
flected in the gaze he bent upon her. He 
looked at her as though he would absorb 
her, the live hair clustering childishly in- 
ward upon her temples, her little oval face 
with its delicacy, her thin blunt-ended 
fingers tensed forcefully upon her lap. Was 

child? He had 
thought of her always as a child; but today 
she seemed to have become suddenly a 
woman, and life seemed no longer the rare 
ind careless toy with which they had always 
played, but something huge and alien which, 
instead, could play and play terribly 
with them. He turned swiftly away and 
words came painfully: 

‘It’s this way with me. 


stern 


she woman or was she 


I ain't natured 


to fight anybody. It ain’t ever been in me 
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beside her. Bob Eden tossed his suitcase 
into the luggage compartment at the back 
and returned to the car door. 

“‘Squeeze in there, Charlie,’’ he said. 
**Don’t make a fool of the advertisements. 
This is a three-seater car.” 

Charlie squeezed. ‘‘Moment of gentle 
embarrassment for me,”’ he remarked. “The 
vast extensiveness of my area becomes pain- 
fully apparent.” 

They were out on the road. The Joshua 
trees waved them a weird farewell in the 
white moonlight. 

“Charlie,” said Eden, “I suppose ypu 
don’t dream why you are in this party?” 

“*Miss Wendell very kind,” remarked 
Chan. 

‘‘Kind—and cautious,” laughed Eden. 
“‘You’re here as a Wilbur—a sort of buffer 
between this young woman and the dread 
institution of marriage. She doesn’t believe 
in marriage, Charlie. Now where do you 
suppose she picked up that foolish notion?” 

“Plenty foolish,” agreed Chan. ‘She 
should be argued at.”’ 

“*She will be argued at. She brought you 
along because she knows I’m mad about 
her. She’s seen it in my great, trusting 
eyes. She knows that since I’ve met her 
that precious freedom of mine seems a 
rather stale joke. She realizes that I’ll 
never give up —that I intend to take her 
away from the desert; but she thought 
I wouldn’t mention it if you were along.” 

“I begin to feel like skeleton at feast,” 
remarked Chan. 

“Cheer up, you certainly don’t feel like 
that to me,”’ Eden assured him. ‘‘ Yes, she 
thought I’d fail to speak of the matter 
but we'll fool her. I'll speak of it anyhow. 
Charlie, I love this girl.” 

*‘Natural you do,”’ agreed Chan. 

“TL intend to marry her.” 


’ 
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“Imminently fitting purpose,” assented 
Chan. ‘‘ But she has said no word.” 

Paula Wendell laughed. ‘‘ Marriage, 
she said—‘‘the last resort of feeble minds. 
I’m having a great time, thanks. I love 
my freedom. I mean to hang onto it.”’ 

*“‘Sorry to hear that,’’ said Chan. ‘“ Per- 
mit me if I speak a few words in favor of 
married state. I am one who knows. Where 
is the better place than a new home? Truly 
an earthly paradise where cares vanish, 
where the heavenly melody of wife’s voice 
vibrates everything in a strange sym- 
phony.” 

“Sounds pretty good to me,’ 
Eden. 

“The ramble hand in hand with wife on 
evening streets, the stroll by moonly sea- 
side. I recollect the happy spring of my 
own marriage with unlimited yearning.” 

“How does it sound to you, Paula?” 
Eden persisted. 

“And this young man,” continued 
Chan—‘I am unable to grasp why you re- 
sist. To me he is plenty fine fellow. I have 
for him a great likeness.”” Paula Wendell 
said nothing. ‘“‘A very great likeness,” 
added Chan. 

“Well,” said the girl, ‘‘if it comes to that, 
I have a little likeness for him myself.” 

Chan dug his elbow deep into Eden’s 
side. They climbed between the dark hills, 
and the lights of El Dorado shone before 
them. As they drove up to the hotel, 
Holley and Victor Jordan greeted them. 

“‘Here you are,”’ said the editor. ‘ Your 
bag is in the office, Charlie. The door’s 
unlocked.”’ 

“Many 
fled. 

Holley looked up at the white stars. 
‘Sorry you're going, Eden,”” he said. “‘It’ll 
be a bit lonesome down here without you.” 


” 


’ 


remarked 


thanks,”’ returned Chan, and 


Al CASE OF FLEW 


(Continued from Page 19 


to want to fight. And that is a shame fora 
man. A woman wantsa fighter. She needs 
a fighter. So you x 

But the hard words could 
through his tightening throat. 

But was she not a child, after all? At any 
rate her young mind, her young muscles, 
could bear no longer the unnatural tension 
between them. She leaped to her feet, 
threw herself this way and that and laughed 
as though she would never stop. ‘Och, 
my! What is ower us, anyhow? Why ain’t 
we having the good time like always? Like 
them ducks there? Look oncet how their 
wings make. Och, my, I wish if I could 
fly too! But I am like that one onto the 
ground. But what is it at it, now? Why 
ain’t it flying like them others?”’ 

For as she had sprung up, a hundred pairs 
of wings asheen with green and purple and 
tipped with white had whirred from the 
farther reach of the water. Only the duck 
which had fluttered from Emil’s lap to a 
neighboring bush was floundering now in 
grotesque attempt to rise off the ground. 

“It’s the oil. It’s the oil a’ready where 
Conrad took and dumped onto the water. 
Its feathers is all ower stuck, and I can't 
make it off.” 

“Oh, ketch it fur me!”’ cried the girl. 
**Leave me keep it and make it tame. You 
said oncet where the wood ducks got quick 
tame, ain’t you? And if you would ketch 
me oncet a mate fur it, then they would 
make the eggs and I would have soon a 
dozen of them. Oh, ketch it fur me!” 

The boy was leaning stiffly back, staring 
queerly at her. He got to his feet. Still 
gazing fixedly at her, he said, ‘‘ And if they 
would all get ketched into the oil 

She, too, saw the winged vision after a 
moment; and the wild ecstasy of their 
thoughts ran to meet it there in the im- 
palpable air between them, caught about it, 
clung, and left the two of them staring like 
empty things. On and on their young 
minds raced, and came back to them at last 
seated breathlessly once more upon the 
ground and close, close together. 


not edge 


““And you could make a pen fur them.’ 

“*A big pen, half into the water and half 
upon the land.” 

““And they would make them their nests 
under the bushes.” 

“No, up onto the bushes. The teals and 
the widgeons make onto the ground, but 
not the wood ducks.” 

Her eyes widened with anxiety. 
they will fly from us.” 

He laughed triumphantly. ‘‘No, I can 
see that too. I will take and cut them the 
edges of one wing off so that they can fly up 
onto the bushes and nothing more.”’ 

““And it won’t make hard fur them, fur 
they tame theirselves so quick.” 

“Yes, they ain’t natured wild like the 
mallards and the teals and the gray ducks. 
I could never be near cruel enough to make 
that way with them.’ 

“But if they wouldn’t mebbe come and 
sit into the oil ‘ 

“But I will fetch them. I will put wheat 
fur them. Here on the mud I wil! put it 
and onto the water where the oil is 
wheat with the straws at, so it will stay on 
the top. Och, it is nothing can beat me 
with it! Fur I know how to make with 
the wild things and with the water things.” 
He stretched his arms wide. “‘This here 
part is all familiar with me. But the land 
I can’t so much get the hang to it. This 
here part wants all the time to be giving 
you somepun friendly; but the fields they 
ain’t ever working with you any; they fight 
you always, the weeds and the moles and 
the little squirrels and the rabbits, even, 
they eat you away. To be sure, I will work 
with the fields—I want to work with them 
now fur to feed these here, and to feed you. 
Och, Ellie! It is nothing more to be said. 
The birds are coming to me—and you are 
coming to me!” 

There was nothing more to be said, and 
the shadows were penciling out the last lines 
of light upon the water. As a year before 
she had pledged her betrothal with a tem- 
perate kiss, so now she sealed it once more 
shyly with another, and they parted. 


“But 


yes, 
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“But you'll be in New York,” 
Eden. 

Holley shook his head and smiled. ‘Oh, 
no, | wen’t. I sent a telegram this evening 
A few years ago, perhaps——but not now 
I can’t go now. Somehow this desert coun 
try —well, it’s got me, I guess. I'll have to 
take my New York in pictures from this on,’ 
he said. 

Far off across the dreary waste of sand 
the whistle of the Barstow train broke the 
desert silence. Charlie came around the 
corner; the coat and vest of Sergeant Chan 
had replaced the Canton crépe blouse of 
Ah Kim. 

‘*Hoarse voice of railroad proclaims end 
of our adventure,” he remarked. He took 
Paula Wendell’s hand. ‘‘Accept last w 
from somewhat weary postman. May this 
be for you beginning of life’s greatest ad 
venture—and happiest.”’ 

They crossed the empty 
**Good-by,”’ Eden said as he and the girl 
paused in the shadow of the station. Some 
thing in the warm clasp of her slender, 
strong fingers told him all he wanted to 
know, and his heart beat fast. He drew her 
close. 

“I’m coming back soon,” 
He transferred the emerald ring to her 
hand. “Just by way of a reminder,”’ 
added. ‘‘When I return I'll bring a 
stitute—the glittering pick of th 
stock on the coast —our stock.” 

“Our stock?” 

“Yes.” The branch-line train had clat 
tered in and Chan was calling to him from 
‘You don’t know it yet, but 
woman's life 


to marry a 


suggested 


street. 


he promised 


the car steps. 
for you the dream of every 
has come true. You're going 
man who owns a jewelry 


store. 


(THE END) 


Day by day the wire inclosure grew, half 
in the water and half upon the land, as the 
boy had planned it; and day by day their 
visions grew. 

“Other herds of the wood ducks 
come. They will hear these ones calling and 
they will come,”’ 
like a legless phantom out of the 
water, his hip boots almost submerged. 
He gave his tie stake another resounding 
whack, then gestured in wide circle with his 
hammer. ‘With the money that I make 
from this ducks I will buy me geese and | 
will make fur them a under 
black gums. All around the pond I will 
have such homes fur the 

The girl clapped her hands 
the geese you 


will 
he cried one day, rising 
snallow 


place them 

water things.” 

“‘And from 

can get mebbe them birds 

with the necks at, where I seen in pitchurs 
Schwans, or what i An 

the top of the water they will fl 1K 


a’ready. 


d or 


e the 
big white flowers.” 

The boy wagged his head. 
it will be like nothing else 
world! But 
Day and night I have got now to work f 


be! 


, 
i 


the busy I will have to 
' 
to 
harrow and to weed. This here is somepur 
big, somepun big.’’ He raised from the 
wire with which he had been anchoring hi 
post to a submerged tree root and gazed 
up into the quiet air as though he felt ir 
visible powers beating about him. ‘“‘] 

feel it at me that it is somepun big.”” He 
came wading to the shore, smiling m 
chievously. ‘‘And I have got fur to take 
trip, too, ower them hills; a trip to Forest 
Knolls, where the big hotels are setting, and 
the hospital.”” Ellen 
‘‘Fur my health yet,’ he 
impish solemnity. 

“Yes, and that could be, too,”’ 
“Conrad puts it out that you are working 
in the rain even.” 

**Conrad? 
Conrad?” 

She twitched from h 
to set with pop.’ 


looked her cur 1Osity 


assured her witt 


sne signed 


And where was you seeing 


t 


im. ‘‘He comes fur 
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enough not to be 


| tapere a 


filmy handker 
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His eyes were upon a couple of the plump 
little hens which were barging warily to- 
ward him, their pink-lidded eyes bright 
upon the structure he was making. ‘‘ Look 
oncet the curious they are! Look how close 
they come schnausing after me! A body 
could say they had anxious to get into their 
new home, ain’t so? Twenty-two I have 
ketched in the oil a’ready and have cut 
them their wings; and wait oncet till I put 
the wheat for them. Then I will soon have 
them all.” 

He finished his pen, garnered his flock, 
and one day some two months later he 
made his mysterious trip over the hills. 
That night he danced before her once more 
as though he were himself a winged thing. 

“IT should guess they would anyhow buy 


them off me! And the awful prices they 
will give—on the hoof too! They would buy 
the eggs even—fur the nowelty of it, they 


said, fur to feed them tony folks where set 
onto the porches. You should see oncet the 
worldly clothes they had ontothem; bright, 
\ bright like this here bananna hand- 
And both the men and both the 
this you could believe 
utching at some such a big pill with 
sticks and then walking at it. And this”’ 
his eyes fell——‘‘this is a shame to my sect, 
but the men wasn’t some of them growed 
out of knee pants yet.’ 

Ellen’s eyes went wide with scandalized 
pity. ‘‘It must be, then, that they wasn’t 
very smart at their heads. Fur else they 
would have been worthy fur long pants, 
ain’t not?”’ 

‘““Well, they was smart enough fur to eat 
ducks anyway!” cried Emil gayly. 
“Right aways they would take them, but I 
aid them no; not until they tame their- 
selves a little, I says, fur it would be now 
too cruel to pack them, wild like what are, 
into the crates. But the little things are 
friends with me a’ready. You 
a’ready how they come hopping out of the 
bushes when I pack them the wheat. But 
I must take good notice to their wings or 
they could still fly from me. Till a month 
at the furthest I must cut them again.” 
‘*And I could hold them fur you to cut 
! Might I could, mebbe, hold them in 
my hands?” 

.But she did not hold them for him 

ame one night early, for he had said they 
must not delay much longer; but he 

there. She was not alarmed; they did 
not always meet. Emil was working hard 
in his fields now, not with his old spasmodic 
bursts of energy, but steadily, day after 
day, from dawn until after dark. It 
as though the rhythmic whirr of the ducks’ 
wings had set into motion some dormant 
spring within himself which drove him 
steadily and zestfully the round of his tasks. 

3ut when he did not come the next day, 
or the next, she became actively uneasy; 
uneasy about him, uneasy about the birds 
Should she go up the little path to the house 
where he lived? But no; might see 
Conrad there. And she had seen too much, 
far too much of the older brother lately. 
He had about him the quality of un- 
expectedness. She would be walking upon 
the road and there he would be suddenly 
behind her; she would go out upon the 
porch and there he would be sitting with 
father. And always she was afraid of 

Afraid, and yet How powerful 
How good-looking he was! And 
how curious that his body seemed to be 
always moving, always moving. When he 
was about she could not keep her eyes from 
him, and that was one of the things that 
frightened her. 

She had set her feet upon the little path 
leading up the slope, but she could not go 
She turned back and gazed anxiously into 
the wired inclosure. It seemed to her the 
birds had not had their customary 
they were more bold toward her than } 
would have been otherwise. Many of them 
had not left off their paddling about at the 
edge of the pond, searching for grains which 
might have become embedded in the black 
skimming upon the 


ght 
elr eyes alert above their spotted 
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a-s\ 


never 


my 


have seen 
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not 
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ner 
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1ey 


mud Others were 


water, th 
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chestnut breasts for the ects Vv } p 
and fly so nimbly upon water surfaces. She 
decided that she would return to her ow: 
house for some feed 

She was starting away when she hi 


hurrying feet and the crackle of bushe 
She swung about with : 

‘You better make hurry 
fur you no longer.” 

“You was waiting fur me then?” Be- 
the 
cowlick caught the last of the dying sur 
to itself 


TT} rirl ¢ j ne 
rhe girl stared motionless at this ruddy 


tween green of the w 


emblem and the grinning sur pped face 
beneath it. An instant it hung there amor 
3 then the feet, spurning 





) 
the green le: 
t 


} 1 r ther 
the yvounge bro é 


the gentle path wt 
had worn, came crashing through the 
bushes. Instantly the was vocal wit 





the 
warnings 


fear; wit with 


repeated 


whirr of wi the 
of the peet, 
peet, oo-eek, co-eek—and in faint antiph- 
the plaintive responses of the brood- 
ing hens. 

“Where is Emil?” she cried sharply 

“*He has sick——the flu.’” He stood before 
her, fists possessively in pockets. ‘‘But you 
ain’t missing him. I’m here.’ 

“The flu? He could die of the flu. 
sick has he?” 

For a moment something of brotherly 
concern toned his features. ‘He is that 
< that I have hired twice the doctor fur 
him. The first I knew he up and fainted, 
and then he went loony in the head. Yes, if 
he ain’t! But doc says they go often that 
way inthe start. A as come into his 
mind now. Hewill 
oncet some wittles where will stay by him.” 


then that 





drakes 


ony 
g 


How 


j 
Sict 








be 





ght when he gits 


She noted his eyes were red 


from loss of 


sleep, and belated gratitude 
warmed her cheeks and the tone of her 
voice. ‘Oh, yes, you will be the good nurse 
furhim! He has told me a’ready how good 
you was in the sickness. You will pull him 


soon through Aid 
**Would I pull hi 

upon a powerful heel. ‘‘Say, leave me t 
you somepun. Whenever I set out fur to 
do somepun, I do it. And take notice to 
this, too: When I set out fur to git somepun, 
I git it!” 

His entire body 


her She 





1 throug} 


seemed to be 


toward Ss! cried out in 
pointed behind her: “‘The ducks! You w 


keep care of his ducks then.” 


He turned and squinted slowly over the 
pen **So that’s the ducks he’s been ma 
ing such talk over. Pretty little ducks! 


Pretty little pen!” 

The contempt of his tone, the tragic need 
for his assistance stung her to intense ear- 
“But you ain't seeing the many 
near two hunert. They have rur 


And they have got to 


nestness. 
of them 
the bushes under 


get their wings cut—tonight—tonight at 
the furthest.”’ 
“That red on your cheeks suits you 


good.’ His head weaved from side to si 
Fear of him, fear of herself — yes, of her- 
chilled the 

but desperation 
‘“*But you must see what it means 
It means everything, this herd of 
She went on and on, 


self back speech upon her 


tongue; loosed it after an 
instant. 
to him 


ducks.” revealing the 


lucrative market Emil had established for 
the ducks, the plans for his future develop 
ments. “And if he would lose them now, 
och, my, he would be losing everythir 


can feed them, yes, but I can’t cut 
their wings, fur I ain’t near strong enc 
to hold them. And it’s got to be 
tonight. Och, my souls! 
they can fly to the top of 
Tonight you must be at it when they make 
theirselves quiet. He can show 
fur big shears he bought to do it wit} 
Tomorrow they might could fly f 

She had accomplished her pu 
as arousing a respect for the enterprise 
The 
gone from his face; he 
pen now with speculative absorption. She, 


Look oncet 


the bye 


you what 








concerned derisive amusement was 


Was gazing at the 
too, fell silent, spent with her long 
her anxiety and her alarm 

‘And what does it make so much to 


you 
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fur girl I want, and I git the 
, -. e voks and feels like the v 1 pencil 
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lips he tood su ga de breath} j added advantages and st 
te f the per t mechanical pe l 
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. ; , : Y will take to it natura se of 
did not n f She stared e atra a it i fa iar t I 
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were SIT sir mon her! S , a } nm 
\ 
- i ue 
being drawn toward him—drawn gua i against 
that the 
He expelled his breath with a ru me . 7 
. ) at a ‘a 
sne fluttered as though she lalle m kes wri 
height, fluttered like a hurt, helpless ' 
thing. She backed from him, got herself 
ut, panted, “* But you ain’t ou ain't! 
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To Tire Merchants: 

Miller tires are original equipment on 
Auburn, Diana, Ford, Jewett, Lincoln, 
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Millers. Many dealers have handled them 
exclusively for seventeen years. Their cus- 
tomers do not change—for Miller Tires have 
never known an off year 
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today and every year it grows in worth to the 
retailer. Write or wire the nearest branch office 


is here! Mass transportation 
ign of a new era in America. 
the great rail systems and in 
gether with a flexi- 


nd 
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Geared-to-the-Road Balloon. 
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industry over a span of 34 years. Leadership in the 
exacting field of rubber sundries prepared the ground 
for Miller’s present position in the manufacture of fine 
tires. The loyalty of Miller dealers and the contidence 
of Miller users rests on the fundamental fact that 
Miller knows rubber. 
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(Continued from Page 109 
secret place when a heavy step sounded 
upon the porch; for six days the wary 
fetching of the cow from the outskirts of 
the swamp. 

And then in early twilight the thrum of 
spread wings! 

She ran to the door, apron thrown against 
her breast. In strong, level flight they 
passed—the birds—the birds! Fear bea 


I 
her back, hung with her all that night and 


the day that followed. It might be a 
strange flock, she ke pt saying to herself It 


must be a strange flock 
sut it 10t drove her steps to 
But i not. i ne! I 


the pen late that afternoon and stared in 
I 


was She 


Only 
whose wings had not yet recovered their 
equilibrium hopping 

looked at the ruddy figure who watched her 
under veiled, possessive lids, 
tumult as she had never known stormed 
through her brain, lashed her with a dozen 


silence and dismay. a few of the birds 


were about She 


and such a 


emotions at once, then washed away, leay- 
ing her in heavy calm. 
‘So you would steal his birds from him 


she said slowly. 


th 


Unit ar 
**Steal?’’ he whipped 
Steal,’’ she said calmly. She 
him and she seemed to see his 
huge husk in which prinked about a 
small and mean. “How little you are 


he said, half in Surprise, half in indiffer- 


looked at 
body as a 


soul 


ence 

For another moment she stood while he 
strangled forth loud empty 
boastful phrasings, tumultuous phrasings 
Why should he bother with a handful of 
wild birds? He had no time for sickly play- 
things— he who needed every moment for 
his wheat, his prize wheat. And of course 
she could see that too—she to whom that 
wheat would some day mean so 
Some day soon! 

She looked full at the impish yellow-gray 
soul which struggled there between the 
pinching eyelids; and she 
slowly, as to something small and 
shapen: ‘‘ You thought you would take off 
him all he had and that you would get m« 
gut no; I ain’t that kind. I can’t be 
bought with meanness.”’ She turned deso- 
lately toward the little path which led up 
the slope. ‘“‘I am the one to tell him about 
the birds. And I am the one to tell him he 
has got me anyhow 

He stormed after her then; he pleaded, 
he threatened, he implored. She turned 
and looked for a long moment at his moving 
body, at his high-colored face, 
them she looked into the high air whither 
the birds had flown. 
and her arms lifted in the faint gesture of 


phrasings, 


much, 


said, speakir 





un- 


and from 


She laughed suddenly 






spreading wings. ‘“‘He’s got me : ay! 
And she set her feet upon the pz 
Feet scuffed angrily after her; threats 





bludgeoned about her ears: ‘‘ You will have 
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orry for this! But I ain’t giving you uy with it its men 
What I want I get. Look at my whea eag ‘ en 
What has he got? Nothing! You would with hammer uy 
give yourself to a man where has nothing iir as though i ‘ ere bea 
then? Nothing!” about him. They turned mutual ir 
But again it was as though she Arce pulse, and as they st ‘ t the 
heard him. Again she bubbled hap ke nd gentle shad } 
a freed thing I go to tell him he ha t told her of the n 1 hat 
me anyway.” happened. An ha 
But in reality they had more, far more, tioned him more 
than each other for dreams once | n other at it Ur 
never die unless they are killed by those nature he " 
who give them birth And they che nea t in { ] he tre r 
their dream, though they knew not the ind fror him at ar t nd renta 
stuff of whit h it Was made and it came A I ir ne put t out tl 
green ands g thing out of the blact , ] at ! ] 
and grew ew before their eye Da t j u 
by day it grew, and day | day the eve 
watched it, scarce believing the promise it “But you didn’t 1 


held out to them. tree 


























But it redeemed its promise 4 He m flew u t m; the 
day in midsummer late in the r ighed that had eve loget 
the boy came breaking toward ‘ the ed ul I é b 
stood looking for him, listening for him, above them 
eagerly, fearfully, at the edge of the forest “Yes, it le a laus me t | 

‘It took the prize! It took the prize ! tell you wt Id Wet ( yr 
My wheat! My wheat!” He danced be and then | give him dare to take the 
fore her like a winged thing. “ es of the tules a x é the g 
more tall it was and heavier at the head land fur to drain the muddy water ont 
than any at the Grange And the talk it And tomo w aready he comes fur t f 
gave! You should have heard oncet!”” the f it’s like I told him. But that won't 
boy exclaimed the swam] yt} is; { in 

She could not speak; she clasped her now Ne ant eve i iu 
hands. She whispered, ‘‘ The birds!” trees around the water. Lo ncet ! 

“Yes, it was the birds,”’ the boy echoed show you where He bent aside the 
in something of awe. ‘‘It was the wheat of the bushes which concealed the px 
they left in the black mud. It waslikesuch from them 
a gift to us from the birds.” But they did not look, after all, in the d 

She hung her head. ‘‘ And I said oncet rection of the tules For the beheld, a 
that black day I mocked on the birds and were, a vision. Within the wire inclosur 
said they would be feeding us like the were fluttering winged things, upon tl 
ravens. And now if they ain’t. It is like ground, upon the water, upon the bush 
such a judgment on me.” and upon the instant the peet, peet, oo-e« 

The boy’s hand went out to her “But oo-eek of the drakes and the faint mu i 
it couldn’t have been such a terrible wicked response of the her But their alarm wa 
aay, fur all Fur you got your wish out of or Spe sus tr lid not fly, not eve 
— His eyes twinkled “You ain't forgot, when the boy, alter the first rapt instant, 
was you, how you Ss: wished if | laughed soft 5 
would make down on Conrad some such “It ain’t so funny that the e here. Fu 
way?” the dropped wheat gone from th eld 

“Och, you did flax him!” she cried with all, and the ire remembering where the 
shining eyes. ‘‘Och, to th ! Now it will got every day the good feed. They d 
go better for both of you.”’ always like that.” 

His face sobered. ‘‘ But I could have had But she shook her head and clasped he 
sorry fur Conrad, he took it that hard. He hands to her breast as though she wou 
showed it so, and the mad he had! And hold the miracle to her. The boy looked a 
after, you couldn’t near guess what he done her and his eyes were like waters runr 
after. He plagued me fur to sell him the deep 
swamp!” ‘This here is what makes with me. | 

“Sell him the swamp!” echoed the girl. book I seen it; and I couldn’t near belie 
** And to think, if he wouldn’t have tried to I was seeing good. These ain’t or alle 
cheat you in the first ; ace this here could the wood Gucks rhe ure illed, to ur 
never have happened. I ain’t the only one’ bridal! ducks. Ye they ain’t! Brida 

> got a judgment on me then!” jucks! Fur they ain't like some others 
But that ain’t all. Listen and leave me they mate oncet and they stay mated. Och, 
tell you. This here is some} g, some Ellen! It is here that we w make 
pun big!’ The reminiscent brought home! 








Breakers on the Palos Verdes Shore, California 
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grounds were narrowed to 160 yards and 
the sides with boards eleven 
inches high. It slowed the game so much 
that when, in 1865, Captain Sherer, now a 
major, took a crack English-trained polo 
team to Calcutta to play the Muniporees, 
the Indians rode all around them, taking 
full possession of the ball and making goals 
almost at will. 

The climate of England still constitutes 
such a heavy handicap that English inter- 
national teams must be trained, perforce, 
somewhere abroad, either in India, in 
Spain, along the Riviera or, as has been 
suggested and urged, in California. 

James Gordon Bennett introduced the 
game in America in 1875, and it found the 
same welcome among the hunting crowd 
that it had received, first from the Tartars 
and then from the British Army in India. 
A hard-riding horseman picked up a mallet 
tentatively to knock the willow ball around 
and straightway was haunted by the diffi- 
culty of ever hitting it from the back of a 
galloping pony. The interference of seven 
other players roused his combative instinct. 
Here was a game that possessed the kick of 
danger. He went to it, and he and his sons 
have been at it ever since. 

\ year after the game was introduced, 
Bennett, William Jay, William Douglass, S. 
Howard, Perry Belmont, Charles Franklin, 
John Mott and Howland Robbins began 
playing regularly at the old Dickels Riding 
Academy, which stood at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York. These meetings marked the begin- 
ning of organized polo in this country. 
Later they moved to Jerome Park, but 
when it proved too far from town, they 
built the grounds at One Hundred and 
Tenth Street. Within seven years the en- 
roachment of the city spreading uptown 
sent them to One Hundred and Fifty-fifth 
Street and Eighth Avenue, now the home of 
the New York Giants and still known as the 
Polo Grounds. 

Polo’s next move was to Newport, Rhode 
Island, under the auspices of the West- 
chester Club. From there it spread to Long 
Island, Boston, Buffalo and Chicago. It 
had taken firm root. Its growth was to be 
slow but steady. 

It was still in an embryonic stage when 
Westchester invited Hurlingham to send a 
team to play in America. As an induce- 
ment, a cup was deeded to both clubs, to be 
played for at certain intervals. The legal 
conditions which enwrapped this cup were 
so binding that attempts made in recent 
years to widen the field so as to allow play- 
ers from the Argentine, from India and 
from any other place in the world to play 
for it have proved unsuccessful. 


boarded at 


A Tryout for Teamwork 


The English came over in 1886, cap- 
tained by John Watson, the best player of 
his day and one of the greatest of all time. 
His team mates were Captain the Honor- 
able R. Lawley and Captain T. Hone, both 
of the 7th Hussars, and Captain Malcolm 
Little. Opposing them for America were 
Winthrop K. Thorn, Raymond Belmont, 
Foxhall Keene and Thomas Hitchcock, Sr. 

The British were mounted on thorough- 
bred Irish ponies which had more speed, in- 
telligence and stamina than the Argentine 
ponies ridden by the Americans. The teams 
were equally matched in horsemanship, but 
there the equality ended. 

The Americans were still playing the 
English game of eleven years before, whose 
general plan was for the back to act as goal 
keeper and for the other three to gather in 
a group. Once in command of the ball a 
player kept it as long as he could. Each 
played as an individual. 

Watson brought the rudiments of team 
play. He and the rest of his team had 
learned their polo mostly in India, where 
there were full-sized grounds and no boards. 


(Continued from Page 15 


the grounds. Watson had invented riding 
off, sending the No. 1 against the opposing 
back and leaving the ball to No. 2 and 
No. 3. Into this game he introduced the 
backhand, a new and difficult stroke of his 
own, which since has become one of the 
most effective in polo. The backhand, more 
than anything else, was responsible for the 
great superiority of the English in this 
game. 

The Americans started at top speed. 
Keene scored the first goal. But the pre- 
cision and teamwork of the visitors told 
after a short time. Watson and his back- 
hand were bewildering and unbeatable. 
Only the horsemanship of the Americans 
enabled them to make any showing at all. 
They were beaten 10 to 4 and 14 to 2. 

This first international polo match had 
far-reaching influences on the game, as has 
every one since. The history of modern 
polo is made up of periods either begun or 
ended by international matches. 

Thus, the 1909 matches in England revo- 
lutionized the game, sped it up and intro- 
duced the American style of team play, 
which has since become basic in polo. 


Sixty Per Cent of Polo 


The matches of 1911, 1913 and 1914 saw 
the English adapting and perfecting this 
style of play, and the matches of 1921 and 
1924 sowed polo clubs throughout America 
at the rate of ten a year. 

The matches of 1886 stimulated an in- 
terest in the game that resulted, four years 
later, in the formation of the United States 
Polo Association. It also focused attention 
on the problem of the polo pony; a prob- 
lem which has grown faster than the game 
and which today is greater than ever. 

Milburn says the pony is 60 per cent of 
polo. It is the player’s legs and that is the 
reason why a polo player is still function- 
ing twelve to fifteen years after athletes in 
other fields have become old, and retired. 

The first English polo ponies, legend has 
it, were the descendants of four great Arab 
stallions captured, with several women, in 
a raid on a Bedouin chief. The day after 
they were taken the English were notified 
by the bereft chief that if the horses were 
returned the raiders could keep the women 
and no reprisals would follow. When the 
women were returned and the horses kept, 
the reprisals followed immediately and on 
strict schedule, but the stallions sired a 
strain that is still producing 
ponies. 

Irish and English thoroughbreds were 
drawn on largely for the game, and the Eng- 
lish early began experimenting on the scien- 
tific breeding of ponies. England and the 
Argentine for many years were the sources 
for the ponies used in this country, and few 
native-bred horses have played in inter- 
national matches. But England lost much 
of her best horseflesh in the war and, 
though many polo ponies are still found in 
Ireland, it will be years before England 
replenishes her losses. 

Captain Frank N. Miller, secretary of the 
National Polo Pony Society and polo mana- 
ger at Meadow Brook Club, declares that 
America, in the near future, will be supply- 
ing other countries. 

The scientific breeding of polo ponies be- 
gan in this country twenty years ago, and 
Raymond Belmont, father of August Bel- 
mont, was one of its successful pioneers. 
But it was desultory, a rich man’s hobby, 
and not organized to meet a big demand. 

This has come within the last few years, 
with the increased speed of the game and 
the dearth of horseflesh caused by the war 
and the automobile. It is being met by men 
who have gone into breeding on a large 
scale, either as a business or a hobby, 
throughout the United States and Canada 
Texas, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, 
California, Virginia and New York are turn- 
y num- 


National 


] 
good polo 


ing out polo ponies in ¢ 
bers with the cooperation of the 


ver growl 
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Polo Pony Society, which lends every aid 
to breeders, and the remount department 
of the United States Army, which is doing 
much for the horse in general, and for polo 
ponies in particular, by putting out thor- 
oughbred stallions through the West to ob- 
tain officers’ chargers. 

Names like McKitrick, McVitty, McCoy 
and T. B. Jenkinson of Alberta, Canada, 
are well known to the pony buyer. Mce- 
Vitty, a Californian, has gone in on a big 
scale, with 200 brood mares. Milton Me- 
Coy is raising polo ponies as a profession, 
and all his money is invested in his Wyo- 
ming ranch. McCoy has several small 
thoroughbred stallions and he picks up all 
the polo brood mares he can. 

W. A. Harriman, on his farm in Arden, 
Orange County, New York, is raising colts 
by Prince Friarstown out of high-class play- 
ing polo mares. He owns Vibora and Nena, 
both by Collar Stud, an English stallion, 
and both raised by Jack Nelson on one of 
his ranches in the Argentine. Captain 
Miller has pronounced Vibora one of the 
best polo ponies ever played. He was rid- 
den by Malcolm Stevenson in the 1924 
matches. 

Stephen Sanford, of New 
York, owns several imposing aristocrats of 
the Polo Pony Stud Book—Beatrice and 
Lalla Koolah, adjudged the best playing 
ponies in 1924 and 1925 respectively, None 
So Pretty, Agnesand Moonbeam. After the 
1924 matches, at the sale of the English 
ponies, he paid $21,000 for Fairy Story and 
Queen, and Fairy Story was awarded the 
championship at the 1925 
National Polo Pony Society 

The 
hazardous. If a man raises twenty-five 
ponies, ten may be satisfactory —and that 


The rest are total 


Amsterdam, 


show of the 


business of raising polo ponies is 


s a high percentage. 


everal of many reasons 


i 
losses, for one or 
] 


ack of conformation, of boldness, of close- 


ness to the ground or dislike of the game. 
Three classes of ponies are available to 
he buyer: The made pony, 


\ 
thoroughly 


| 
or one whicn 


t 

has been trained and exper- 
ienced in the game; the half-made pony, ¢ 
one which has been bitted and trained up 
to slow games; and the green pony, which 


has had no training. 


The Polo Pony Workshop 
Some players and many trainers buy this 
last class and ‘“‘make”’ them themselves 
The United States Army requires that all 
its cavalry officers be able to make their 
own ponies. This is no job for the average 
rider or polo player. Training a pony for 
polo requires the best of horsemanship, skill 
and unlimited patience. 

Miller 
ence as a maker of polo ponies 
Egypt, England and now here 
years he instructor 
School of Cavalry in India. 

I found him on the plains, near Meadow 
srook, with W. A. Harriman \ 
riding twin ponies; beautiful, five-year-old 
thoroughbreds by Spanish Prince, the prop 
erty of Mrs. R. L. Gerry. Mrs. Harriman, 
with her two daughters, watched the ponies 
and discussed with the men the progress they 
were making. She knows as much of polo 
ponies, their care and their capabilities, as 
does her husband. The Twins had been 
under instruction all winter on the polo field 
at Overhills, in North Carolina. Their 
progress was reported as excellent. 

The ponies were galloped, 
started, changed and turned. They twisted 
to the right, to the left, stopped, started 
again. They galloped, cantered, turned, 
stopped, always under the calm voices of 
their riders. They moved effortlessly, 
obeyed orders on the instant. They were 
rounding into shape. Soon they would be 
introduced to the mallet and the ball. They 
had not yet had that experience. They 


were still far from being made. 


Captain has had a lot of experi- 
n India 
For some 


was Britis! 


yy a were 


stopped, 
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Later Captain Miller explained the mak- 
ing of a polo pony. And “make” is no 
slang or technical term. A pony is literally 
remade, 

His carriage is changed 
points are shifted to meet the demands of 
the game. 





and his balance 


“*Because of the speed of modern polo,” 
said Captain Miller, “only a certain type 
of horse can keep up to it; a thorough- 
bred, or a horse by a thoroughbred stallion 
out of a good playing mare, which 
proved her speed. 

‘A pony is chosen for polo on his breed- 
conformation disposition. He 
must have good sloping shoulders to gallop 
and go smooth. Shoulders too upright r 
sult in round action and stopping badly. 

“He must have depth of girth, heart 
room to enable him to stay, and good 
straight hind legs to get his hocks under 
him in stopping and to enable him to change 
hind as well as forelegs. Ifthe hind legs are 
too far behind, the hind quarters are hard 
to control and the turns will be made on the 
forelegs, which is bad. 

“He must be fairly close to the ground, 
not leggy, and with a real natural balance. 
His head must be on properly, with a good 
neck for rein length. 

“As to disposition: An even temper is 
essential, and the requisite amount of in- 
telligence. A horse has little intelligence, 
but a wonderful memory. He is 
taught through his memory, by doing the 
same thing with him over and over again. 
He must be bold, willing to face in on an- 
other pony and to give and take a bump. 

“Having secured a five-year-old with the 
required conformation, we proceed to train 
him. A great number of ponies are spoiled 
by rushing their training and asking them 
to do more than they are physically able. 
Muscles must be built up. Young ponies, 
when green, carry two-thirds of their weight 
front. We have fo rebalance and redis- 
ibute it; that is, bring the weight from 
the forehand back to the hocks. This is 
done by working the pony on a snaffle, keep- 
ing his head up, teaching him to stop on his 

ocks and reining back.” 
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and 
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Using the Legs as Reins 


‘ 


‘As it is necessary to work altogether 
with his memory, a horse cannot be taught 
too many things at one time. A point must 
he gained slowly and by gradual progres- 
A great many ponies are taught to 
turn and twist before being shown how to 


on. 


and in the correct manne! 





op raight 
first thing he should learn is how to 

“The correct method of teaching him this 
is for the rider to close his legs and so pin 
the pony’s hind quarters down tothe ground 
At the same time his head should be slightly 


id 


next be 








‘He should taught to turn cor- 
rectly. A horse has three pivots on whic 
he turns: 

‘1. On the forehand, which is natural 
in a green horse because his weight is in 
front, but which is quite wrong for polo, 
because he swings his out and 
thus loses time. 2. On the center. 3. On 
the hocks. This is correct for polo. 

“In all turns the 
ported and turned by the leg rather than 
by the rein. In turning to the right the 
rider’s left leg is pressed back, holds the 


and enables the pony to turn on 


quarters 


pony should be sup- 





‘When the trainer is confident his pony 


orrectly, he on to teach 





is turning ¢ j 
him to change his legs. The great thing in 
is to prevent the pony changing 
It is essential that 


goes 


this step 
in front and not behind. 
he change 


fore and hind legs simultane- 
ously. The wrong way 


ti 

to ride him for a 

change is to throw the weight forward and 

change on to the other leg. This changes the 
pony in front, but not behind. 

‘There is a period in a horse’s canter-time 

when all four legs are off the ground. This 

is known as the interval of suspension and is 





the instant in which to teach him to change. 


“When cantering with the off —right 
foreleg leading, foll 
rider’s weight is slightly on 
with the 


change the horse at the interval of 





left le g a little drawn back. To 


sus- 


pension, the rider’s right leg comes back 
sharply, and his weight should be shifted a 
little on to the near—left—side and back 
ward. This makes the horse change from 


off fore and off hind to near fore and near 
hind. 

“Little is done with the hands if the leg 
are used correctly. Afterward, if the hors« 
has been taught this way, it will be found 
he changes his legs naturally whenever the 
weight is shifted. 

“His training progresses. Stop, turn, 
circle and change. Repetition. Making 
the turns and stops more difficult, as} 
little more of the pony each day whi 
pace is gradually increased 

“All stages of the early training should 
be done on a plain snaffle. As soon as t! 
pony becomes balanced we start with a 
very light double bridle. I would strongly 
advocate that this bit be used for making 
a mouth. Later we seek the best bridle 
for each particular pony. The 
individual matter.” 








bridle is an 


Gameness and the Game 


“His early training rounded out, the 
pony is accustomed to the stick and ball. 
care is taken not to start 


Doing so often results in the pony 


Great this too 
soon. 
becoming afraid of the stick. But 
has become competent and doesn’t mind 
the stick and ball, he is taken into a very 
slow young-pony game. Now is the critical 
time. If he is hurried he may get hot- 
headed and start pulling. If he is 
along sufficiently slowly he will round out 
all right. 


when he 





“At this stage, though the p een 
perfectly bold and doesn’t mind a bum 
he must not be hurried even ther He 
should be given time to get physically fit 


before he is played in a real game. Started 
not 


IS SIX 


at five, he should be played in fast 
games until he Many good 


are ruined by taking them into hard games 





before their bones are really set 
Many ponies are as -known and ad- 
mired as are the stars of the international 
Whitney’s Cotton Tail, Milburn's 
and Harriman’s Vibora 
Stoddard’s Belle of All, and a host 


annals of th 


weil 


matches 
Tenby 

Louis EF 
of others, are famous in the 


Jacobs, 


game 
Tenby was a 
English pony bred by Sir John 
polo. 
acquired a bad reputation by falling sev 
eral times. He was sold back in England 
and bought by William Baldwin, a dealer, 
and he was sent over here, played 
in 1910. 
Whitney 
turned him over to Milburn to ride, 
1913 Milburn 
Jacobs —another great 
a well-known American 
others as a wedding present 
Tenby, Milburn says, was the 
turning pony he ever rode. He foll 
ball on a straight line and he would go after 
it no matter what obstacle intervened. Mil- 
burn rode him through the season of 1910 
and in the international matches of 1911, 
1913 and 1914. In 1921, Milburn took him 
to England for the matches, against the 
advice of experts who declared him too old. 
They were right. He rode him in only one 
period. He had lost his speed and most of 
his stamina. All he had left was h 
ness and his love for the game. On his way 
back to America he 
his stall and killed himself by battering his 
head against the wall. He 


large bay thoroughbred 
Barker for 


He was sold into France, where he 


and sold 


bought him for $1500 and 


and in 
witl 


presented Te nby 


named after 


pony 
dealer—-and two 


boldest- 


owed tl 


is game- 


became entangled in 


buried at 


was 
sea. 

Jacobs was a thoroughbred, 15 
high, and had been raced on the tracks. He 
was one of the fastest ponies ever seen on a 
polo field. Milburn rode him in the inter- 
nationals of 1911, 1913 and 1914, and re- 
tired him in 1920 after riding him eleven 
years. At the time of hi 


} hands 


s retirement Jacobs 
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J id taken eve gy ne j 
I er take 
ng as does 
t Ke the Or 
nem trained 
uously. All the nternational plays 
arted in the game in early childhood 
Neither Milburn nor Hitchcock, America’s 
two greatest players, remembers learning 
to ride 
Pr s the most dangerous sport in the 
“ ld here is no tner, not eve Auto 
nN e racing, that carries with it such a 
constant threat of injury, even deat} In- 
juries resulting from <¢ sions and falls on 
the polo field are accep as part of the 
routine of the game. When Captain Luis 
Lace f the British team, rode in the 1924 


matches with a torn shoulder ligament he 
ing a pre ommon that 


ry was taken as a matter of course. 


edent so « 





1913, while practicing for the 
international matches, Milburn’s pony 


rolled on him and kicked him in the face 
and chest. Two days later he rode with the 
American team to victory. In 1914, he was 
and broke a rib, but he played 
several days before the intense pain forced 
it. He strained a ligament in his 
i fall in England just before the 
He played through the 
but his injury forced his absence 
from the luncheon given the players by 
King George. The king sent Sir Alfred 
Fripp, one of his personal physicians, to at- 
tend him. 

Louis E, Stoddard, chairman of the Polo 
Association, 
unconscious when he entered 
home for the first time of the season. He 
had stopped off to play a game or two at 
Meadow Brook before he went home. Bot} 


Both times his injury 


thrown 





back in ¢ 
1921 matches. 


matches, 


for two successive years was 


his summer 


times he was thrown 


was concussion of the brain. Both times he 
steppe from his bed t the back of a} 
pony, ‘to keep his hand in.” 

Frank Hitcheock, young brother of 


Tommy, showed such promise that it was 

he would outshine the inter- 
Last year he lay unconscious 
after hurled from 
his pony to the polo field near Meadow 
Brook. His injuries were so serious tha 
they compelled the 
entrance to Princeton 
from the game for an 
probably forever. 





propn 
nati 


for twenty days, 


ynal star. 


being 


postponement of his 
and his retirement 


indefinite period, 


The New Generation of Players 


Hundreds of youngsters are learning the 
game on the polo fields of the count: 
Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, wife 


national star and mother of another, is st 


an enthusiastic polo instructor, thoug} ( 
her middle years. She is given mu 
of the credit for the making of a great 
player out of her sor 
Louis Stoddard tells of a visit to Narra 
gansett fifteen years ago and of approact 
ng a close-cropped polo field in the ear 


boys ang a womar 


The ball shot 


Seven lusty 


mixed in a spirited mele¢ 


out and the woman streaked after it on a 
fu extended pony. She had raised her 


mallet for a shot, when a boy, following her 


| yp, cried, ** Leave mother! 
She swerved without checking her spec 


into the alr wit 





one of the beautiful shots that afterward 
made him famous. Tommy, Jr., and his 
mother at da practice 

Mrs. Hit ck st plays polo wit 
young and ve earnest boys on her fields 
near Meadow Brool At Aiker sou 
( ] , she alr 1 whole boys’ s 
in polo and leads it in drag hunts cross 
country. 

On a hundred fields throughout the cour 


g 
try youngsters are le ng to play po 


If they 


good substitute, because 





can’t get ponies they 
they require al 
The way 


use bicycles, a 





most the same amount of balance. 
lk hard and 


to the mastery of the game is , ne 
more so than that of golf 





dangerous, mucl 
or tennis. seat in the 


Having attained a 


Continued on Page 117 
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(Continued from Page 115 
saddle that makes him part of his steed, the 
embryo internationalist can devote himself 
to perfecting his strokes. 
There are four main strokes. The right- 
hand side of the pony is the off or forehand 


side. The left is the near or backhand 
side. The strokes are the off-side fore shot, 
the off-side back shot, the near-side fore 


shot and the near-side back shot. 

The off-side fore shot is the most common 
of all strokes and is used about 90 per cent 
of the time, especially by the forwards. 
With it the player drives the ball in the 
same direction as his pony, and so it has the 
impetus of the pony’s speed behind it. 

The off-side back shot is the most difficult 
stroke in polo. By it the ball is driven in 
the direction opposite to which the pony is 
traveling. It requires perfect timing and 
coordination of wrist and body to get any 
distance. 

The near-side fore shot is similar to the 
off-side back shot in execution, but by it 
the ball is driven in the same direction as 
the pony. It is most useful for shooting at 
goal, especially for the forwards. 

In the near-side back shot the ball is 
driven in the direction opposite to that of 
the pony. It is indispensable to the No. 3 
and back—the defensive players. 

There is a difference in the methods of 
stroking between English and American 
players. The English player as a rule hits 
the ball from the saddle, mainly with the 
arm and with very little body in the stroke. 
The American hits from his stirrups. The 
difference in result is about the same as that 
between one man hitting a ball from an 
armchair and another hitting it while stand- 
ing. The American style, naturally, achieves 
distance. Hitchcock often drives the ball 
150 yards. 

Having reached the point where he can 
hit the ball from the back of a galloping 
pony about 50 per cent of the time, all the 
player then has to do is practice and play 
incessantly. In five, ten or fifteen years, if 
many hard falls and painful injuries do not 
dampen his ardor, he may become suffi- 
ciently adept to have his handicap raised a 
goal or two. 

The polo handicap is an American insti- 
tution which vas adopted for the world 
game after the 1909 internationals. All 
players are handicapped by the executive 

ymmittee of the polo association on the 
basis of their potential goal value to a 
team. The better the player, the higher his 
handicap. The highest is ten goals and all 
internationalists are ten-goal men. 


A Lifetime of Polo 


The handicaps are fixed on the recom- 
mendation of other players or experts, and 
as many as twenty recommendations have 
been received on one player. It works out 
like this: A team made up of four eight-goal 
men are to play a team of six-goal men. The 
aggregate handicap of the eight-goal team 
is thirty-two, that of the six-goal team, 
twenty-four. The difference between the 
two is eight goals, and the six-goal team is 
therefore credited with eight goals at the 
start of play. 

A player always pretends annoyance, 
and grouses to anyone who will listen, when- 
ever his handicap has been raised, and 

ymetimes it does take him away from a 
crowd with whom he has enjoyed playing. 
but 1 


secretly he is pleased, because his 
game is noticeably improving. 


When it is 
owered he is correspondingly depressed, 

because the writing on the wall says he is 
ipping. 

The career of Devereux Milburn is an 
example of the results of a lifetime’s devo- 
tion to polo. He is one of the greatest 
players of all time, an authority on the 
yame, a member of the executive committee 
of the polo association, a writer on the 
game’s different phases. 

In his thirty-three years of active play he 
has been a member of the American team 
six of the eight times this country met Eng- 
land for the International Cup. He has 
achieved an objective attitude toward the 
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Milburn, to himself, is just a player 
Individua 


Teamwork is polo 


game. 
a unit of a polo combination 
play is incidental. 
He grew up in polo and among hor 
men. Harry Hamlin, a friend of J. G. Mil 
burn, the player’s father, owned Village 
Farm, just outside of Buffalo. Milburn, } 
brother, John G., Jr., Charles Cary Rum 
sey, H. L. Movius and Harry Davis rode to 


Genesee Valley as soon as 


hunts in the 
they were able to sit a horse. Three times a 
week they watched good polo players like 
Lawrence Rumsey, Jack Schetcherd, Doc- 
tor Hopkins and Harry Rumsey play the 
game three times a week in Park Meadow. 
Milburn absorbed his early polo from these 
men. 

When he was thirteen he was a member 
of a boys’ team composed of himself, his 
brother, John, Charles Rumsey and H. L 
Movius, which within two years was hold 
ing its own against the best men players 
Milburn played the No. 1 and No. 2 posi 
tions, known as the offensive positions. In 
them he acquired his accuracy in all strokes 
and the power of his drive. Milburn has 
the faculty of lifting the ball into the air in 
any shot, from any position, to clear the 
mélée and get tremendous distance. It was 
not until 1904 that he began to play back, 
the position in which he has achieved his 
fame as a polo player. In that year he 
played back for the Myopia Club when it 
won the Senior Championship of the United 
states 

In 1898, when Chicago \ 
play a tournament with the first and sec 
teams, Milburn the 
team, but made the second, with George 
and Tom Cary and John Richmond. The 
second team defeated ( Mil- 
burn accidentally hit Jay Kirkwood on the 
elbow with his mallet. Kirkwood’s retire- 

that it went 


isited Buffalo to 
ond 
nirst 


failed to make 


‘hicago when 


ment so weakened his team 


down to defeat. 


The English Off-Side Rule 
When he and his brother went to Oxford 
the next year, both made the university 
crew, but Milburn held t He played 
on the Oxford polo team in 1902 and 1903. 
He returned from England every summer 
to play with Buffalo. In 
an invitation to play on the Saratoga team 
in their annual tournament with Meadow 
Brook, which was held on W. C. Whitney’s 
polo field every racing season. This marked 
his first appearance in American interna- 
tional company and his meeting with Harry 
Payne Whitney. Whitney that day 
Milburn playing the No. 2 position. He 
was to remember his style eight years later 
when he evolved the polo strategy that 
beat England and restored Interna 
tional Cup to America. 

Milburn saw the 1902 matches in Eng 
land, when the American team, composed 
of Foxhall Keene, R. L. Agassiz, John E 
Cowdin and Lawrence Waterbury, won 
the first game by 2 to 1, from a team still 

onsidered one of the 
binations of all time, Cecil Nickalls, P. W. 
Nickalls, Walter S. Buckmaster and C. D 
Miller. 

Monty Waterbury entered 
game, which marked the first 
of the famous Waterbury br 
national play. 

The 1902 matches are most important 
in the history of polo, because they were 


) polo 


1901 he accepted 


Saw 





tne 


greatest polo com 


the third 
appearance 
thers in inter- 


responsible for a new style of play. Among 
the English rules was one known as thi 
off-side rule. Under it no man playin; 


beyond the opposing back could receive 
pass from his side. He could carry the ba 
only if he had hit it himself. The rule wa 
an outgrowth of the perennially heavy « 
dition of English playing fields. It proved 
offensive and unwieldy and it created some 
bitterness. Whitney was to have it always 
in his mind when he was working out the 
strategy that was to win for America the 
1909 matches. 

The following year, after the Oxford- 
Cambridge matches, Milburn and Charl 
Garland, another American, played 
team through the London season 
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team was not very successful, and later 
Milburn and Garland went to Deauville 
in another made up of Garland, Milburn 
and the two British internationalists, Buck- 
master and Cecil Nickalls. At Deauville 
they defeated a team made up of Col. 
Douglas Haig, afterward England’s Field 
Marshal, an enthusiastic poloist and a crack 
player, Ashorne Hill, a good player from 
India, Captain Herbert Wilson, against 
whom Milburn was to play in the interna- 
tional matches of 1909 and 1911, and 
Charlie Miller of the 1902 British team. 

Milburn played for three years with the 
Myopia Club while he was in Harvard Law 
School, and in 1906 he followed his father, 
who had moved his law offices to New 
York, and at Whitney’s invitation joined 
the Meadow Brook Club. The following 
spring he began play with the team which 
was to become known as The Big Four 
Larry Waterbury at No. 1, Monty Water- 
bury at No. 2, Whitney at No. 3 and Mil- 
burn at back. 

The first season they played conven- 
tional polo well together, until Whitney 
went abroad on August first. The next 
year Larry Waterbury did not play and 
Whitney declared he wanted him back, be- 
cause he was convinced that in The Big 
Four he had a team that could beat Eng- 
land. All his plans revolved about the 
winning of the cup, and to that end he 
trained the team and worked out his 
strategy. 

He started with the ponies, determined 
that the Americans would go into the 
matches with pony superiority, and he 
built up the greatest string the game had 
seen up to that time. He was a master of 
British polo strategy. He knew it could be 
beaten only by a mode of attack that con- 
tained the elements of surprise, speed and 
a skill that would circumvent the cumber- 
some off-side rule. 


The Advent of Strategy 


Considering his team, he knew that in 
the Waterburys he had a combination so 
keenly attuned to each other’s polo that 
one could pass the ball to any unexpected 
position without signal and with the ab- 
solute certainty that the other would be 
there to receive it. He knew Monty Water- 
bury was one of the most accurate goal 
shots in polo. With himself at No. 3, the 
pivot position of the team, he had his play- 
ers under his eye all the time and could 
plan and execute a new attack at any mo- 
ment. He counted on Milburn’s powerful 
backhand strokes, which he delivered at 
full gallop and from either side of his pony. 
These strokes resulted in a long ball that 
rose in the air over the mélée behind him. 

With the off-side rule in mind, Whitney 
developed the lateral pass between the 
Waterburys, from one side of the field to 
the other. From Milburn he lifted the 
conventional duty of minding goal and sent 
him into the mélée, covering his position 
while Milburn was riding on the ball. He 
had converted the team into a flying unit 
whose best and only defense was incessant 
attack. 

He challenged in the winter of 1909, and 
the dates for the match were set for the 
latter part of June. Shortly after the chal- 
lenges were accepted Whitney received a 
letter from Charlie Miller, the British in- 
ternationalist, recommending Louis Stod- 
dard as a substitute. 

Stoddard, over at Nice with his family 
for the winter, played polo with Miller and 
accorded him all the respect that an Amer- 
ican amateur gave to an internationalist. 
He asked him to criticize his game. Miller 
agreed to do so. When, after several weeks, 
Miller continued silent Stoddard became 
anxious and asked him what was the mat- 
ter with his play. 

“Nothing,”’ Miller replied. “You play 
better than most of us”; and wrote the 
letter to Whitney. Stoddard got the job. 

The Americans sailed in the late spring, 
praying for dry weather, because heavy 
grounds would interfere with the long pass- 
ing game which was relied on to nullify the 
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English riding off. With the team went 
twelve ponies, several of which could do a 
quarter in twenty-four seconds or under. 

Fine weather prevailed. England, a little 
alarmed at the speed of the ponies, had 
some difficulty with her line-up, but finally 
faced the Americans with Captain Herbert 
Wilson at No. 1, F. M. Freake at No. 2, 
P. W Nickalls at No. 3 and Lord Wode- 
house at back. 

They played in full conformity with the 
off-side rule, and the Americans swept over 
the field with a combination play never be- 
fore seen in England and likely never to be 
seen again for a long time anywhere. The 
Waterburys passed the ball through and 
around the English team, sending it from 
side to side in the lateral passes. The final 
score was 9 to 5. 


The Old Army Game 


In the second game the element of sur- 
prise was gone, and a team made up of 
Harry Rich at No. 1, F. M. Freake, No. 2, 
P. W. Nickalls, No. 3, and Captain Hardress 
Lloyd at back, did so much better that it 
was eight minutes before Whitney scored 
the first goal. Later, hitting froma penalty, 
Larry Waterbury struck a pony with the 
ball and, following on top of it, bowled over 
Nickalls, and his pony with him. He was 
penalized and Lloyd tied the score. But 
after that the Waterburys took charge, and 
the final score was 8 to 2. 

England was astonished. 
the off-side rule, adopted the American 
style of play and came over after the cup in 
1911. She almost got it. 
in 1913, and she took it back with her in 
1914, to keep it for the seven years in 
which war robbed her of many of her best 
players and horses. 

The American victory in 1909 was unex- 
pected. The world considered the English 
so far above any other country as poloists 
that they were beyond competition. When 
they were beaten, added interest was brought 
to the game. The spectator element of the 
United States began to look forward to the 
English invasion. This polo must be worth 
looking at. 

In 1911, they came to Meadow Brook for 
the matches—the vanguard of a spectator 
army which was to cover Number One 
Field in 1924. More people began playing. 
Polo’s growth in America can be measured 
by that of the Polo Association, because as 
clubs were formed they joined it. From 
1890, when it was formed, up to 1910, the 


She scrapped 


She came closer 
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association added one club every two years 
In the next decade the additions averaged 
about one and a half clubs a year, and since 
1920, about ten a year. In the last few 
years it has swept into nation-wide popu- 
larity both as a playing and a spectacular 
sport. The 1926 Polo Association yearbook 
lists eighty-three clubs from coast to coast 
and from Northern Canada to the Mexican 
border. 

The United States Army and the uni- 
versities have taken it up, and in the last 
six years, under the encouragement of 
former Secretary of War Weeks and Gen- 
eral Pershing, the Army game has im- 
proved to such an extent that its players 
are being considered for the 1927 interna- 
tional matches. 

General Pershing, during the war, dis- 
covered its value in the training of officers, 
and became one of its most enthusiastic 
supporters. The War Department encour- 
aged play at the Army posts, and the Army 
game started an immediate improvement. 

In 1922, Louis Stoddard, as chairmar 
of the Polo Association, wrote General 
Pershing suggesting a series of matches be- 
tween British and American Army teams 
The general improved on the idea by sug- 
gesting to the British chief of staff that the 
teams play a match every year. The Eng 
lish team invaded in 1924 and was defeated 
Last year the American Army team, organ- 
ized and captained by Major Louis A. 
Beard, went to England and defeated the 
English Army team, 8 tod and 6 to 4. The 
interval between the Army matches was 
found to be too short and was lengthened to 
three years. When they play again in this 
country, thousands of spectators will see 
the matches. 


Thrills of Ancient Rome 


Polo has grown so swiftly in the past few 
years that it is suffering from growing pains. 
Both the Hurlingham the United 
States polo associations are being deluged 
with demands that the conditions surround- 
ing play for the International Cup be 
broadened to make it a real international! 
trophy, instead of one which can be played 
for only by America and England. This 
may or may not be done, but if it isn’t, there 
is certain to be another cup donated soon, 
an Americas’ Cup, to be played for between 
American and Argentine teams 

The Argentines began to demand con- 
sideration as a very strong menace in inter 
national polo when a team made up of 
Jack Nelson, the two Miles brothers. David 
and John, and Luis Lacey won both the 
British and American championships 
1922. 

Players from the great South American 
state are wonderful horsemen. Twice dur- 
ing play at the Rumson Country Clul 
David Miles whirled in the air when 
pony buckled under him and landed on his 
feet. Their pony strength is as great as that 
of the United States. 
ranches in the Argentine and has turned 
out thoroughbred stallions on the ranges 
From the resulting ponies he makes selec- 
tions for polo, picking those adapted for 
the game and turning the back to 
work. Other men do the same thing and 
the Argentine horse is becoming better and 
better bred. 

Polo has arrived as a spectators’ favorite 
sport. An onlooker gets all the thrills de- 
manded, from swiftness and continuity of 
movement to a chance of seeing somebody 
hurt and maybe killed, and, though it isn’t 
very often admitted above a whisper among 
us humans, this possibility has a wonderful 
fascination. The gets thrills. 
What a player gets was summed up by 
Devereux Milburn as he sat in his office one 
day trying to force the fine points of the 
game into my thick skull 

“T’ll be playing polo,” he said, “‘as long 
as I can sit a pony, even though my handi- 
cap is lowered to zero. Polo is always polo. 
Given a June afternoon, a good team, good 
ponies, a good game, a good sweat—there 
may be more magnificent things but I can- 
not imagine them.” 


and 


his 


Nelson owns several 
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spectator 
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be- Every Gruen Guild jeweler keeps a large number 


] led of these duplicate 


bject of a split in Parliament, divided _ 
1 repared to give vou imme 


parts always on hand, so that he 


On one occasion he was nearly mobbed. He 


the subject of 
t late service } 


nto two strong factions as to whether or not he us BS 
should be granted a charter the event of any accident to your Gruen Watch 
ee a i One o! these Gri 


ame 


1en jewelers is near you, no mat- 


In 1845, defeated and penniless, he was obliged to 
he country After some years in America, Gruen Diamond Cartouche, $150 to ter where you are. He can show you the Gruen 
- fortune, he at last returned to his $165. Others, $75 to $3500 | Watch pictured here, as well as many 
quisite examples of modern guild artistry. His store 


, Switzerland, where he P ; 
Gor is marked by the Gruen Service emblem shown above 


n no better 


tive city-of Bienne. 
d in 1875 Cc 


he idea for which M. Ingold so valiantly stood we 
to standardize the parts of a watch, so that it } » GRUEN WatcH MaAKers GUILD 
ae te , = ™ ‘ ¢ Gruen Cartouche, $60 and $75, 
, es — rT » waen a i ) 17-fewel Precision movement Ds TIME HILL, CINCINNATI, U.S.A 
Others, $35 to $350 ix CANADIAN BRANCH, TORONTO 
irl fine watchmaking for more than half a 


ike repairing a watch much less 


GRUEN GUILD WATCHES 





THE BASIS 


“Second I place the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, which, although 
frequently disregarded and even defied, yet 
are observed in the main, so that we 
truthfully say that we have a law- 
nation 

“Third comes the high regard on the part 
of the great majority of our people for, and 
the adoption of, the practice of industry, 
morality, thrift and sobriety. There are, of 

, glaring exceptions in the matter of 
sobriety, but notwithstanding all that has 
e people of the 
and par- 
rural 


can 
abiding 


course 


been said to the contrary, tl 
United States, taken as a whole, 

cularly the younger element in t! 
igently i 


intel] and 
this question. 


districts, are 
tiously studying 

‘lam convinced that this growing study, 
aided by statistical information. and the 
advice of teachers and leading physicians, 
will establish in the United States a stand- 
ard of sobriety that will hav 
effect upon the social and economic welfare 
as a respect for the law in all future 
generations. In this increasing compre- 
of what respect for the law me 
lies one of the permanent Te-wiher‘e of 
prosperity.” 

‘Has prohibition 
factor?’’ I now asked Mr. Gary. 
was 

‘There may be, 


conscier 





e a far-reaching 
as well 
nension 
been an economic 
His reply 


and there probably has 


been, a difference of opinion on this subject, 
but I am convinced by study and by busi- 
ness practice that prohibition is an impor- 


tant factor in economic success. 

I will say that if I had 
been called upon to express an opinion in 
regard to the adoption of the original law, 
I might havi e decided in favor of permitting 
the manufacture and sale of beer and wine 
with alcoholic contents small enough to 
make them safe in the opinion of the best 
medical authorities. If I should express 
the opinion of a layman—which, it must be 
admitted, is not valuable—I should say 
not more than 4 per cent of alcoholic con- 
tent. However, as the law was passed in 
its present form, I think it would be a mis- 
take to amend it in favor of light wines and 





peer. 


Autos Instead of Saloons 


there are always 


to the 


“Of course some per- 


sons who will object passage or en- 
forcement of any penal or prohibitory law, 
and as a rule they are the men who do the 
most talking on the subject. I have no 
hesitation in stating with emphasis that the 
Volstead Act and the various state 
for prohibiting the manufacture 

ting liquors have been very benefi- 
of th is country 


nen connected with it and to their 


laws 
and sale of 
intoxica 
cial to the ind 
the work: 





ustry and to 
families. 

‘Though there 
these laws, pesticniarty 
and though there 
legging, the net result of the prohibi 
laws is a large decrease in the use of 
at least in the vicinity of our various plants 
throughout the country, and certainly in 
the rural districts. 

‘There has been a noteworthy de 
in the number of inmates of jails, asylums 
and hospitals. There has been an increase, 
and a large i in the bank balances of 
savings deposits. The health of the people 
has improved. 

‘The families of workmen 
clothed and better treated 
ance of the workmen and 
at church, of the children 


have been violations of 


in the larger cities, 


has been more or less boot- 








‘rease 





increase, 


better 

The attend- 
their families 
in schools, and of 


are 





all of them at clean, legitimate, he: ful 
resorts and places of amusement, has ma- 


terially increased. 
‘The sale and use of automobiles ha 
been largely increased by the fact that a 
large majority of the workmen now prefer 
to take excursions with their 
automobile, instead « 
at the saloons or other places and wasting 
their money at are physically 


families by 


f spending their time 


in practices tl 


injurious instead of beneficial 
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Continued from Page 5 


‘I do not speak for the entire steel 

dustry of this country nor am I now officially 
talking for the United States Steel Cor 
poration, but Tam personally of the opinior 
that it is question of time wher 
prohibition will be adopte 4 and applied by 


onl y a 
all the lead ling nations as a mear sof securir 4 
the largest degree of economic pre 
The women of the world ar 
of men will bring this 
no disposition to 
any man who 
erent from mine. I am giving 
yns as a business man, 

as I believe, for the best interests of the 
whole If the majority of the peo] le 
of the United States, in a le gal and formal 
way, should express themselves differently, 
I would, of course, cheerfully submit, but I 
could never change my views in regard to 
the economic results of temperance.” 


cores 
gres 


prosperity 
the rising generation 
about I } 
even 


ave assail or 


to advise entertains 
opinions diff 
my convicti 


speak- 


? 
»>peocnpie 





The Distribution of Wealth 


When I 
t} e 
ook in 


asked the chairman to round out 
interview with a statement of the out- 
the ndustry he answered in 
this wise: 


steel 


‘Business always finds difficulties, largely 





because of difference of opinion in law- 
making bodies and elsewhere, but men are 
becoming better educated and fairer 
minded, and are more reasonable. The 


tion and co 
of human en- 
woking forward with 


> iVh 
conchila 


favor of 
every 


trend is in 
operation in 
deavor, and I am | 
and 


phase 
hope 
good 
It is up to 
advantage of the oppor- 


yffered “d 


coni 





idence. ere is plenty of 
business in the United States 
our people to take 
tunities that are « 

One of the guaranties of | 
nation-wide contentment, : 
born of an equitable distribution of money. 
Few Americans are equipped t 
praise this phase as Charles FE. Mitchell, 
president of the National City Bank of New 
York, one of tl our whole 
financial structure his point of 
view: 

“Aside from advar 
lavish gifts in the way of natural resources, 
American prosperity founded upon the 
existe f the most amaz- 
ing diffusion of wealt > world has 


rosperity lies in 
}. ] 


ind this is largely 








so well 





e bed rocks of 


Here is 


tages of climate and 





count 


nce in this 





ever known. Almost without our being 
conscious of the fact, a revolution in i 

dustry has been taking place that is raising 
all classes of the population to a more equal 


the fri and 


nomic 


participation ir its « 
thus, by the nati yperati« 
law, bringing to a nearer 


dreams of those 


f industry, 
n of ec 


realization the 


iral ¢ 


Utopians who looke 
day when poverty would be 
all men could enjoy a greater share 
good things of life 
‘Neither the tremendous activity 
building nor the astour 
automobile industry is 
tion of th is great change 
superficial factors, and are 
effects than America is blazir 
new path in indust We have been lea 
ing the lesson of industrial ef! 
our investment in that kin 
that spells mass production 
of any Here 
elsewhere ha 
tion in the 
of the principle that 
being of all 
greatest output per worker 
the appli 
other power, we have 
lent of millions of addition 
We have multipli 
abor by ’ macninery, 


s contribut 





These 





themse|l 


causes 











more than 


neral rec 


other country 
there 
ranks of labor and capital alike 


the economic we 


been ge 


rn) 


classes is best sery 





‘ation of steam, electricity and 





recru d the equi 





rs in our 
ed the pr 
and 

yn tosociety has been 
dends 


in short, 


SeTVICeE 
tivity of | 
individual’ 
enlarged so have his div 
creased. We have, 
from much of the drudgery, conserved its 
for tasks requiring higher intell 
gence, and in effect made of each worker a 
foreman of mechanical forces who earns and 
in be paid a f 


\duc- 


beer mn- 


energy 


rreman’s W 
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t t! part pat \me r 
r with « the benefit f labor 
S gz ae t has pr ( i é 
tributior It er . where 
else nd }t given t labor i the great 
than that in any other. try in the world 
W the benefit f industr t S wit I 
gr this great population had the 
j tea ¢ reed gs t y 
tallment g, sot lemand tor goods 
ha equaled eve the great productive ca 
p t f the countr I tremend 
itflow of goods and high consumptior 
te for more t 





has come 


a greater sense responsibilit r 
the part of 1 classes for the maintena r 
of sound policies, which should be 
fluence for continued stal t i here no 
limit to the wants of the people to be 
satisfied, so that, kept or a lairiy ever kee] 
there would be no reason why our present 

] 


prosperity could not be pr 
creased s f 
from mort 
nomic 
factual information now available for chart- 


1 
ing business 





al familiarity with eco- 


principles, together with the mass of 








tendencies, should help us 

preserve Pe is equilibrium and make our 
pe riod ¢ rosperity of longer duration 

sy eta ca has prospered also because of 

the sympathetic attitude of her pe ple 


toward the 


ness to 


Government and their willing- 
themselves t 
its wake 


) 
aitn 


lend taxation that 
a sound fiscal policy and 
No element contributing 
to national we is more rtant than 
the sound administration of the publ 
finances, as the misfortunes of other coun- 
been struggling with un- 

budgets have only too clearly 
In this ‘t we have 
fortunate. The continued ad- 
to sound policy we may count an 
additional influence making for the preser- 
of stability.” 


brings in 
lancial we 


lfare imp 


tries that ha 
balanced 
shown 
usually 


herer ce 


resper been un- 


vation 


Advisers to Industry 


And, lastly, let us not forget 
le advantage America enjoys in 
f productive territory 


1OWS unrest 





or tariff 














consider w the trade of Europe has bee 
hampered by her multiplicity of custom 
houses, we can better realize the importance 
f this great free-trade area as a factor ir 
yur own prosperity. It is the exi ce of 
this great n t, as well as the marvelou 
strides made in the use ¢ ib sa gma 
ri ner\ it furnishes the ke tot t mas 
production wh s at the bottom of 
Ameri lustrial preéminence 

N ne need be told that the marve 
(me 1 1s Its industrial expansion, but few 

ta ited directly wit it realize the 
new impetus behind it It rests the 
irnessing [ pows new management 
methods and persistent researc! In the 
( rete results you e another prop of 
pr Spe 

During the Poa > irs since it was estab 
lished in 19 1e National Industrial Con- 
ference Board povbeenss 7 f representatives 

the most important nati and state 
industrial assoc studying 

1 guiding the lopment of 
the United States through its large research 
staff. | | A. Osborne, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Conference 


Board, as an eminer ten gineer and president 


of the West ng yuse Electr Internat nal 
Comp represents the newer type of 

en dustrial leader 

W he | asked m t analyze justr 
he sa 

The root 1 brar eS i the tree 
wl 1s borne the fruit of American 
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Nightly its praises are sung 
by pipes everywhere 


IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMER-TIME a young 
pipe’s fancy rightly turns to thoughts of 
cool, sweet, mellow tobacco... quite rightly, 
for there’s nothing under the sun (or the 
moon, either) that’s so necessary to the 
happiness and success of a pipe... 


Now, not all pipes are allowed to be- 
come wedded to the tobacco of their own 
choosing. .. some even have other tobacces 
forced upon them; but they all keep right 
on*singing of their love for Granger Rough 
Cut... singing long and longingly! 


And it’s an unwise man who stands in 
between the happy union of his pipe and 
Granger... for Granger always brings such 
perfect peace, such joy and comfort into 
the life of any pipe. 

The choicest of Burley tobacco, mellowed 
by the famous Wellman Secret and rough 
cut, especially for pipes—that’s Granger! 
After your very first pipeful you'll chime 
in on your pipe’s chorus with, “Dear Old 
Pal o° Mine,” and “Always!” 


GRANGER 


Rough Cut 


half-pound vac- 
tin is forty-five 
the fo:l-pouch 
ten cents 


Kage is Cc 





| large scale at low unit costs. 
| it possible for each 
| produce more, 
| higher wages, and to buy at lower prices. 





| of the present century a change 


| duction. 


| dependent, 
| individual enterprise, 


| ditions and trends which 
| intelligent, 
| dustrial leadership. 
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prosperity are better knowledge, closer co- 
operation, efficient management, large- 
scale low-cost production, high wages, low 
prices, wider markets, great consuming 
power, large savings and productive in- 
vestment. America is prosperous because 
her industrial leaders have learned the 
value of sound economic and _ scientific 
knowledge and of coéperation in solving the 
problem of organizing materials, men, ma- 
chinery and money so as to produce on a 
This has made 
American worker to 
to work less, to be paid 
In this way the purchasing power of our 
population has been expanded until we 
have among our own people the greatest 
and best market in the world. In this way, 
too, the surplus of savings has been in- 
creased until we have the largest accumu- 
lation of capital, which goes steadily into 
the further improvement of our productive 
organization. 

“‘American industry in its earlier and 
middle period was developed and operated 
largely by rule of thumb and the process of 
trial and error, to the benefit chiefly of a 
relatively few individualistic owners, who, 
in the main, paid little attention to the 
rapid development of scientific knowledge 
or to the background of general economic 
conditions and factors which affect all busi- 
ness. They competed on the basis of special 
advantage, or even of special privilege, 


| rather than on the basis of knowledge, in- 


telligence, efficiency and service.” 


Paying More and Asking Less 


“Tn the late nineties and the early years 
was mani- 
fest in the attitude of industry toward a 
more scientific approach to its general 
problems, but it required the shock of the 
Great War to turn men’s minds from a man- 
ner of thinking characteristic of the old order 
to one typical of a new mode of thought 
which has arisen out of that world tragedy. 

‘The war made America rich not because 


| it gave us something that belonged to 


somebody else, but because it forced us to 
be efficient in using what we already had 


| our vast natural resources, our intelligent, 


thrifty, industrious population, our free 


| institutions, our initiative and energy. It 


put a premium on knowledge, coéperation, 
efficiency and leadership in industrial pro- 
It made clear that all parts of our 
industrial organization really were inter- 
and that the welfare of each 
each industry and 
every group is closely bound up with all 
phases of our national and international 
economic life. 

“The National Industrial Conference 
Board, established in 1916 to provide a 
clearing house of scientific economic infor- 
mation, a forum for constructive discussion 
and machinery for intelligent coOperation 
in respect to industry, is a reflection of the 
new stage of industrial development which 
began with the war. It gives American in- 
dustry that background of knowledge of 
domestic and international economic con- 
has made for 
efficient and progressive in- 

‘The influence of such leadership on our 
progress since the war is shown by the fact 
that to produce each unit of manufactured 
product in 1919 it required 7.5 per cent 
more workers, 7.8 per cent more power, and 
23 per cent more management personnel in 
industry than in 1914. But in 1923, which 
was a year of even higher manufacturing 
activity than 1919, it required 25 per cent 
fewer workers, 13 per cent less power, and 
18 per cent less management personnel to 
turn out each unit of industrial production 
than before the war. Up to the end of the 
war American industry was producing more 
goods a worker chiefly through the larger 
application of power and machinery; but 
since the close of the war American industry 
is producing more goods with relatively less 
power and with fewer workers, because of 
the increased efficiency of management. 
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“The fruit of this achievement is that the 
real wages or the purchasing power of our 
industrial workers has increased nearly 30 
per cent, while the average work week has 
been reduced 7 per cent since before the 
war. This has not been true of all industries 
In some situations, where forces have 
operated to restrict or oppose the applica- 
tion of improved methods of management 
or improved machinery, wages have risen 
less than the average and prices have fallen 
so that neither the worker nor the 
public has gained. But where industrial 
management has had free scope and oppor- 
tunity to organize the factors of production 
for the highest efficiency, it has been pos- 
sible to pay more to the worker as a pro- 
ducer and to ask less of him as a consumer 

“The result has been a high purchasing 
and consuming power which has kept our 
industries busy and our working people 
steadily employed. It has enabled them to 
enjoy a higher standard of living with less 
labor. It has enabled them to save and in- 
vest their savings in productive enterprise 
to such an extent that our industries are 
owned by a wider and wider number and 
are increasingly operated for the service of 
all. A constantly larger part of the public 
has thus shared directly and indirectly in 
the prosperity that more intelligent, in- 
formed and efficient management has made 
possible.” 

The World War not only registered an 
epoch in our international relationship but 
also marked the beginning of a significant 
financial and industrial era. Expansion 
created for emergency later proved to be an 
asset in the permanent economic advance 
As chairman of the War Industries Board, 
which controlled all essential commodities, 
Bernard M. Baruch was the dictator of 
production. He is therefore qualified to 
speak of the permanent effects of our par- 
ticipation. His comment follows: 

“First of all, the war created an unlimited 
market for everything produced in this 
country, until the time of our entrance, at 
rapidly increasing prices and profits. The 
war fortunes were made before we entered 
the struggle and not afterward, which is 
contrary to the general belief held here and 
abroad. After our entry, increased taxation 
and continually lowering prices fixed by the 
Government lessened, and would have con 
tinued to profits to the lowest 
possible margin.”’ 


less, 


lessen, 


Necessity — Mother of Production 

“In the second place, despite 4,000,000 
men under arms, the United States pro- 
duced more things from factory 
than ever before, increasing our productive 
capacity per man and machine. Necessity 
forced greater efforts in economy in finding 
substitutes and in building up our manu- 
factures. Standardization, simplification, 
and elimination of waste were accelerated 
during those stirring days. 

“Shut off from prewar supplies from 
oversea manufacturers, new American in- 
dustries grew up, never to be closed again 
by foreign competition. A concrete illustra- 
tion is the dye and chemical industry. This 
development of new industries accounts for 
the difficult recovery of the older Europear 
nations, because the countries which before 
the war bought their products elsewhere 
have learned to make many of the things 
for themselves. The height to which pro- 
duction arose in the war better 
appreciated if we realize that standards of 
living were never higher, and that wit} 
4,000,000 men out of the field of productior 
we were able to care for our civilian and 
military needs and to export $10,000,000, 
000 worth of things from our entrance into 
the war until the end of 1918. This pro- 
ductive capacity remained after the war, 
creating in mines, and fields an 
ever-increasing hoard of wealth. 

‘Thirdly, these conditions resulted in an 
influx of gold, which contributes to our 
present commanding economic position 

“Fourth, the Liberty Loan campaigns 
taught the idea of saving and investment 
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he boss hated to have h 


THE boss liked his work and personality 
but avoided being near him. One fault 
blocked his progress. 

Millions are overcoming this humiliat 
ing hot weather handicap of body odor 
simply by using the right soap. 

The first time you bathe with Lifebuoy 
your wholly new sense of fresh, super- 
cleanness explains better than words why 
Lifebuoy actually prevents body cdor by 
removing the cause. 

The rich, gentle lather is so soothing 
and leaves the skin so smooth and glow- 
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ing that most people use Lifebuoy sim} ly 
] | 


because they like it. But its deeper value 


as a guardian of health its proved by this 
searching, complete removal fron pores of 
body waste and acids of perspiration which 
cause body odor. Only antiseptically clean 
skin is odorless—only an antiseptic soap 
can give antiseptic cleanness. 

The clean health odor of Lifebuoy 
rinses away completely—never clings 
Lifebuoy is orangé red—the color of its 
pure palm fruit oil. Lever Bros Co , Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


HEALTH SOAP 


-stops body odor 






1m in his office 
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One Standard of Quality and Accuracy— 


Speedometers are built to one standard of quality and 
accuracy of calibration—that standard the very highest. 
These are fundamental reasons why AC Speedometers are the 


choice of the greatest builders in the industry—why they are used 
on more than 50°c of the country’s speedometer-equipped cars. 


Among them are— 


Buick Master Chrysler 70 Oakland 

Buick Standard Chrysler Imperial 80 Oldsmobile 

Cadillac Chandler Peerless 80 

Chrysler 60 Chevrolet Pontiac 
Nash Light Six 


These manufacturers equip with AC Speedometers because their repeated 
tests have proved them most accurate. 
All AC Speedometers delivered to these manufacturers give the truest and 


most scientific measure of speed and mileage. 


AC-SPHINX AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, Alichigan AC-TITAN 
Birminghan . ¢ < i eorret 


Makers of AC Spark Plugs 10 Sheedometers ) Air Cleaners 4C Oil Filters 


Ye AG me AC 


SPARK PLUGS SPEEDOMETERS AIR CLEANERS OIL FILTERS 








Continued from Page 122 
Our popular investments are more widely 
diffused than ever before 
“Moreover, inspired during 
the war, which enabled us to perform pro- 


leadership 
digious military and economic deeds, gave 
America a heritage of pride of achievement 
that will be an inspiration to all coming 
generations. It would be unfortunate, how- 
ever, if our spiritual progress does not keep 
pace with the growing material develop- 
ment 


“What are the other contributing factors 
to our prosperity?” I asked Mr. Baruch 
His answer was: 

“Our form of government, natural re 
sources, and the genius and morale 
people. With but few exceptions, we have 
every raw product, the 
world demands our mineral, agricultural 
and forestry products. Of prime impor- 


tance is our supply of cheap coal. The in- 


of our 


whereas the rest of 


reasing cost of coal, more than any other 
thing, has affected the recovery of England 
and it may threaten her sea control. 
“Then, too, there is the Federal 
System, which is being conservatively and 


Reserve 


constructively widened to meet economic 
demands within and 
and maintains a 


tabilizes interest rates, 


without the nation 
sound 
and makes it 


always to 


whicl currency, 
pos 
sible for legitimate business 
credit. 


“No factor is more pronounced than the 


obtain 
the corner saloon, the result 
that 
momic factor. 

“Finally a leveling-up process, resulting 
from a 


between capital 


elimination of 


of which proves prohibition is a 


definite ec 





new conception of the relat 
and labor, has brought 
iving 
sees the wisdom and fairness 
The automobile, the radi 
e phonograph, the movies, the telephone 
fact, practically all things which amuse 
wit m the 


thin t the 


about improved standards of | 


agement 





ger wages 





and educate come 


rrasp of 


Prosperity is Comparative 


Now let 
views the situation. It 
that caused Henry M 
if the First National Bank of Los 
to be made a member of the Dawes Com- 
mittee brought out of the 
German reparations mess and set up the 
first milepost in the stabilization of Europe 
Vision and good have marked his 
and utterance, as his appraisal of 
prosperity now shows: 

‘Your questions about prosperity re- 
mind me of astory. One night, 
friend of mine went home worried about a 
drop in his the 
year it had He con- 
cluded that prosperity had departed from 
the 

“Falling asleep, he dreamed that he was 
a workman 


-acific Coast 
was no accident 


Robinson, president 


us see how the I 


ngeles, 


which order 


sense 


work 


recently, a 


busing SS 


1:1 
shigt tT 


1 
second 


year’s 
happened 
country 
again back in the year 1890 
something, and he had a wishing cap which 
would give him anything he desired. So he 
first for a two-thousand-dollar 
ome, free of mortgage, then five hundred 
dollars in the bank, then a new Sunday suit, 
a new dress for his wife, 
five tons of coal in the cellar. This was all 
Then he wished himself a cottage 
organ and a horse and buggy, and could 
think of nothing else. By the standards of 
the hould 
happiest man in town 

“But something troubled him in his 
dream. He remembered that he had lived 
in a different age. Waking up in his 
home and thinking of his own workmen 
with their homes, their cars, their radio 
sets and all the devices that broade 
our day, he decided that the country was 
pretty well off, and the little drop in orders 
has not bothered him since 

‘““About prosperity, people always forget 
that it is relative. Americans of the nineties 
were poor compared with those of today 
poor not only in money but in the comforts 
and refinements of life. England is said to 
off today. Well, if Englar d went 


1850, 


wished 


a barrel of flour 


granted 


nineties he st} have been the 


fine 


n ile in 





be badly 


back to 


if 
when in Liverpool alone 


50,000 persor ived ir in ellar ‘ 
would find that she is prosperous in com 
parison 

“You ask about the causes « ent 


One of the 





prosperity 
flexible state of mind whict 
war. This great conflict taught us to take 


things done We have 





short 








rt cuts to get 
vast natural resources, but what would they 
be without the advantage of this menta 
attitude? 


The attitude of we 
greatly 


rkers and en 


| loye rs has broadened since 


} 


at the 
bution 


lingness to try new ways mean frequent 


mergers in production and distr 


Short cuts made possible by w 


replenishment of the merchants’ stocks by 


express. A great volume of capital is re- 
] tied up This 


used to be 
f mind was unknown bef 
No wonder England and Europe are 
1 to study it 

he American habit to 
increase in business eact 
ot traveling on an upeurs 
about prosperity, yet a steady level at the 
present height would be marvelous. It is 
miraculous compared with conditions ir 


other except our neighbor, 


steady y 
ve 


we aren 





we fret 


any country, 


Canada.” 
Time No Longer a Tyrant 
“The continuance of our prosperity de- 


largely upon 


if the world 


pends, In my opinion, 
the 
difficult to say in 
the 
uted to our pr sperity, but since the war 
they have been buying heavily of our raw 

manufactured goods 


helped them buy by | 


our 
It is 


dollars and cents how far 


relations with rest 





needs of other countries have contrib 


. os 
materials and also 


and we have 
the money. They still need goods, but the 
continuance of their 
the g of their 
Anything we can do to help them privately, 
as business men 


ment, will 


r depe nds greatly 





upon currencies 


our Govern- 





not through 
increase their prosperity and 
They merely want a cl 
to work and produce wealth f 
as we are doing, and if they cannot stabilize 


it will certainly 


safeguard ours 


ance 


r themselves 





ave an adverse effect on 
our own prosperity 
“‘How far this or ot} 


hesitate to say, 


er conditions might 


but I cannot con 





ceive of a serious crisis such as the country 
suffered from periodically before the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Banking 
System. It is a stabilizing influence whi 


Reserve 


often acts, without Americans really know- 
to prevent the unemployment and 


ing it, 
depression of other times. a gre: 
readjustment like that of 1921, due larg 








to war, is over so quickly an un- 
employment of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 js 
worked out and offset in wages. People 
have practically forgotten it in the pros 


perity that has foll 
Like steel, the railroad is an index to 


After years of 


i 
trol and drastic regulation, 
I 


Wwe d = 


)USINeSS 


our great trans 





ortation systems have come into their 
own, with the result that income and 
efficiency are better than ever before. Just 
how the railroad affects prosperity is 


gathered from this expression by Paul 
Shoup, executive vice president of 
Pacific Company 
‘Nation-wide hard times are not in sight 
If they return to this generation of 


the 
Southern 


icans the fault lies in ourselves and not 
our natural environment 

“Individual 
Communit) 
y be geographic or industrial, w 
} 


in Gegree, iess and 


hard times—yes, always 


hard times, 





whetner 





continue, but should be, 


“The advance made in our day and ger 


eration against the causes of nation-wide 
depression have been great. Science i 
art, applied usefull their development, 





‘T 


have made productive efforts tremendously 
more effective. The master « 
multiplied a thousand-fold by 
The human machine 


more eff 


raftsman is 
macniner\ 
with less ad 
Time is no longer a t; 
between Massa 


ler 


icient yrant 


To trade, a century 


chusetts and Virginia took weeks 
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grew out of the 


they 
labored together on the war program. Look 


ear. If 














XCRUCIATING pain is only part of the misery that fi 


I 
abuse of the feet. 


Stubborn cases Ol headache. DacKache 


tinued fatigue, poor circulation, indigestion, unruly nerves, spi 
disorders, pain often mistaken for kidney trouble, neuritis or rheu 
tism—each may have its origin in the feet 
What causes foot ailments? Misuse, disuse and abuse. Wrotr 
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methods of standing and walking with toes turned out instead 
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+ + ] boat 14 ‘ 1 
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and standing caus 


tecting the feet as a means of safeguarding 
health. It has 


Foot Health 


of valuable information 
This booklet te 
of foot tr 
It explains how to av« 


foot distress and often contribute to bodily 
1 " 
klet, ills and menta 


which contains a great deal 


just published a bo depressions 


It will be a pleasure to us to send this 
booklet to anyone needing help. Just ask 
various kinds for ‘Foot Health ll be n ed 


causes ther of charge 


Ils about the and it wil 
i what 
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ubles—ar tree 


suffering and 
dangers attendant upon foot ailments. It 
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The Benjamin Franklin 
Joins with the City of Philadelphia 
-inviting you to the - 
Sesqui-Centennial International 
Exposition 


HE unavoidable delays that were encountered in complet- 

ing the Sesqui-Centennial are now a thing of the past. We 
are glad to be able to publish the announcement that the 
Exposition is now complete and in full swing. There will be 
no further disappointments. 


This hotel joins with the municipality in urging you to visit 
Philadelphia during the next four months and attend this 
beautiful, interesting, and instructive memorial to national and 
international progress in many fields. 


The friendly*hospitality of this great Inn, with its twelve hundred guest 
rooms and innumerable comforts and conveniences, is extended to you with 
the assurance that you will be well taken care of. 


Here you are promised ‘“*Warm welcome, courtesy, alert attention to your 
needs and thought upon your comfort, always.” 


We would, however, suggest room reservations as far in advance as prac- 
ticable, that your personal preferences may be the more closely met. 
Reservations for The Benjamin Franklin will gladly be made for you by 
any hotel of either the United, or the American group. 


rT id yf ; 
Your rat!/road ticket Mb Lela Wing itie 


Ne NAaet 
«Managing Director 


agent wi!//quoteyou 
round-trip 
on account of 


pecial 
rates 
the Exposition. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Chestnut at Ninth Street 


DIRECTION 


OF AMERICA 


Operating the largest chain of modern, 
fire-proof hotels in the world 
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minutes on the telephone may well suffice 
for a like transaction now between San 
Francisco and New York. 

“They who now work with the soil do 
so scientifically and with such facilities as 
our grandfathers never dreamed of. The 
uncertainties of the seasons, though im- 
portant, are much less so than thirty years 
ago. Better plant life, better livestock, less 


| disease, great diversification of products, 


| with intensive cultivation; 


better under- 
standing of soil, water and climate in their 


many relations—these have made crops 


| more certain and of better quality, better 


| gathered, 


balanced, and require for success a higher 
intelligence. 

“‘As a boy in a farming country, I re- 
member we had no fresh meat in summer. 
In that direction we depended on fish and 
fowl, because fresh meat could not be trans- 
ported from town successfully. Now we 
harness both heat and cold to the successful 
movement of meats, fruits and vegetables 
across the continent. In this past month of 
June a New York table could be served 
with at least fifteen California products 
of orchard and garden as fresh as when 
Likewise in mine, forest and 
manufactory, through specialization, utili- 
zation of advance in science and art—yes, 
in substantially all fields of creative en- 
deavor—there has been marked progress. 

“‘We are beginning to understand finan- 
cially that primarily money is a measure, 
and credit a reflection of wealth. Our 
Federal Reserve System gives recognition 
to wealth and tocredit almost automatically 
in times of abnormal financial demand. In 
my boyhood, during a panic, the country 
banker piled gold out on his counter as an 
assertion of solvency. Now in an hour of 
need he passes the credits he holds, repre- 
senting wealth in his community, to a 
Reserve System, which, amply fortified, 
hands him back exchange; something more 
satisfactory to give 
the man who wants his money.” 


across the counter to 


The Farmer a Governing Factor 


“This generation in transportation has 
governed air, sea and land as never before. 
We have in this country realized, if im- 
perfectly, that wealth becomes real only 
when it is at the point of use; and that 
transportation must be made dependable if 
wealth is to be created and maintained. 
Hence the Esch-Cummins Bill recognizing 
the fact that for our form of greatest trans- 
the railroad—conditions must 
be made stable, so that the pulse beat of 
this arterial system of the country may be 


portation 


| strong and regular and its business life flow 


freely. In that aim the present national 
Transportation Act has measurably 
ceeded. Not in the history of this country 
has railroad transportation been more effi- 
cient than at this time. 

“These items, not comprehensive but 
merely illustrative, indicate why we should 
not have severe business depressions. The 
advance has been general all along the line. 
It is true that in any given industry we 
have not yet been able accurately to balance 
production as against demand. But we are 
doing better, even though we cannot read 
people’s minds and determine to what ex- 
tent they intend to substitute lamb chops 
for beefsteaks, broccoli for cauliflower,straw 
hats for felt, or automobiles for their feet. 

“The power of this country in wartime 
to turn the energies of the large majority of 
its young men directly, and a large part of 
its population indirectly, to war uses, and 
at the same time give the comforts of life 
and actually increase rather than decrease 
the standard of living of the whole popula- 
tion, shows conclusively that we work well 
within our limit in the creation of wealth. 

“If we remain reasonably industrious, do 
not run wild in speculation, balance our 
business, household and personal budgets, 
and in all lines coéperate, as far as is pos- 
sible, to the end that we do not produce too 
many radishes when what the world is 
crying for is turnips, I can see no reason 
whatever for any recurrence of any long 
pe riod of depression.” 


suc- 
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It is almost unnecessary to say that as 
goes the farmer so goes t he rest of the coun- 
try. The manufacturer of agricultural im- 
plements, in turn, is not only the index to 
the needs of agriculturists but knows just 
where they stand. I therefore 
William Butterworth, president of Deere 
& Company, to line up the farmer in his 
relation to prosperity, and he said: 

“‘ As vital as ever before in this country is 
the rule that, in the final analysis, general 
depends upon the general con- 
dition of the farmer. We have had good 
business conditions in parts of the 
country in years when wheat prices were 
low, and good business conditions in general 
when corn or cotton prices were unfavor- 
able to the growers, but in each instance the 
prevailing prosperity of the country could 
be traced to the prevailing good conditions 
on the farm. 

** Agricultural conditions in general have 
been improving largely of the 
spread of diversified farming. Each year 
finds fewer farmers who depend only upon 
wheat, cotton or corn as the cash crop. 
Those three crops will always be the main- 
stays, but most farmers have learned that 
over a period of years a good system of 
diversified farming will bring a 
average annual income than can be secured 
from any one-cash-crop system. 

“The typical American farmer of today 
produces both livestock He 
rotates his cash, food and feed crops, giving 
due emphasis to the one or two cash crops 


as ked 


prosperity 


most 


because 


greater 


and field crops. 


but not 
neglecting those other crops which aid 
directly in building up the fertility of his 
soil, and which are necessary to meet the 
food requirements of his family and 
feed requirements of his livestock. 

“With his farming system well balanced 


best suited to his soil and climate, 


the 


he suffers much less than the old-fashioned 
one-crop farmer from unfavorable pr 
a ff 


aller 


ices or 
ting this or that 
and 


growing conditions 


crop. He has a steadier labor program 


a surer, 

“Striking evidence that diversified farm- 
ing is the safe and more profitable system 
was brought out during the depression of 
1920-22. At that time, when farm buying 
power and buying inclination were at a low 
ebb over a wide area, every manufacturer 
producing goods for farmers found business 


steadier income. 


practically normal in those sections where 


diversified farming was well established.” 
Check Values in the Tariff Wall 


“This country is enjoying safe, healthy, 
moderate prosperity. It is the kind of 
the depressionless 


which every sane person wants 


prosperity boomless, 
prosperity 
It is based on a farm prosperity 


the 


any 


which is 
spreading. There is nothing in situa- 
tion which would indi 
change in the trend of good business. 
taxes, 
These are out of joint with the times—in 
marked contrast with the g , reduced 
Federal taxes. They are a serious drain on 
the income of the people, 
farmer. The farmer, like most other Amer- 
icans, is for modern public improvements 
and publie service, but he rightfully de- 
mands that public officials exerciss 
care and business judgment in expending 
tax revenues.” 

Oil production and consumption have 


ate 


abrupt 


‘One deterrent is local and state 


gre at 


reached such stupendous proportions that 
they dispute the supremacy of the farm and 
the railroad in our economic fabric. The 
dependence of the social and commercial 


orders upon gasoline is one of the most re- 
cade. Oil 
touches every phase of our life. Hence the 
importance of the following estimate of 
conditions—the petroleum point of view 
by Walter C. of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey: 
“Since all wealth and prosperity are 
based upon the harmonious coéperation of 
labor and capital, the United States, being 
unique in this respect, could not be other 
than prosperous. In no other country, in 
this or any other time, have we had the 


markable developments of the de 
’ 


Teagle, president 


Continued on Page 129 
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aul Revere Signa 
every time you telephone 
7 . . _ . , s 
« ~ 
| 
Ihe signal lamp in Old North Church — it instantly summons the ever alert oper 
Hashed its message to Paul Revers S ator to answ 
the lamp in a telephone switchboard sig- Making these lamps, millions of them ——_ J 
nals the operator when you lift the re- | everv year. is on f the many Western 
fe a ceiver off the hook. Electric functions. From lamp to switch- 
4 his tiny switchboard lamp, with over board, every one of the 110.000 individ 
%& Back ten million like it, is a vital part of the ual parts must b refully ma nd htted A 
ack of tion’s telephone system—a little thing, — together 
your but carrvine a big respons bility As vour phone. plant n f rit b un- 


| : : <7 
telephone } representative af the te lephone excnhance equalled 
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¢ are building 


a new city—we invite you to come and help! 


The opportunity of your lifetime may be waiting for you 
in Jacksonville. Write for free booklet now. 


| 
O SERVE a state as large as all of 


York, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island—also to serve nearby states. Upon 
a land-locked harbor, open all the year. 
At the hub and traffic center of the grow- 
ing Southeast we are building a new city 

Jacksonville—upon the sure foundations 
of the old 

We are building new office structures, 
hotels, apartment houses, factories, sub- 
divisions, roads, bridges, homes and 
schools. And we are building those more 
invisible things 
ucational developments that will make 
life not only prosperous, but full of all of 
the things worth while. 

We invite you to come, to help us build, 
and to prosper by the increasing values 
and opportunities of this fast-developing 
region. Why not come here and start a 


New 


business, social and ed- 














new business that will grow with Jack- 
sonville? To think of a branch house or 
branch factory for the Southeast is to 
think of this railroad and business center. 
If you have a trade or profession or 
money to invest, it probably will find 
its greatest opportunity here. 

Arrange your affairs so that you can 
come for awhile and study things on the 
ground. By all means take your vacation 
here and make it count for you all the 
rest of your life. The greatest opportuni- 
tics both for service and reward will 
come to those who arrive early in the 
city's growth. 

Jacksonville's delightful year-round cli- 
mate makes this the healthful, happy place 


to live. The beautiful St. Johns River 
country is becoming a famous winter 
playground and it is an ideal spot for 
your year-round home. The rise of mag- 
nificent new hotels near Jacksonville shows 
to what extent tourists are coming here 
for their vacations, where the climate its 
invigorating in winter, truly delightful 
in summer. 

In all probability Jacksonville is call- 
ing to you with the surest opportunity 
of your lifetime. Write for the free book- 
let that describes this growing new city 
Come and see the opportunities for your- 
self. Write for the free booklet now. Ad- 
dress Believers in Jacksonville, P. O. Box 
318, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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ad : * ” Jachsonulle 
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Believers in |acksonville 


“AN ASSOCIATION OF 
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AFFILIATED 


INCORPORATED 


WITH 


REPRESENTATIVE 
PURPOSE OF COMMUNITY 
CHAMBER OF 


THE SINGLI 
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Continued from Page 126 


opportunity to note the experiment of more 





than 100,000,000 people bein v to 
trade with each other unhampered, excep 
for some sporadic attempts at legislative 





regulation, and weighted down by no handi- 
cap of military personnel, ¢ pment and 
debt. This gigantic commerce permitted 
to flourish behind a tariff wall which pro 
tects the manufacturer from the more 
nea ly produce d produets of other lar ds, 
and behind immigration laws which have 


tended to maintain high 





Thus has been cr 
home market in the world. 


“In the United States we have learned 


that the less interf 
and industry the g 
expansior G eT 





A } 
reasonable resource 





natural processes t 
the country must 
production, the linking of power to the 
lathe and the loom, result in relative] 
cheap commodities and high wages. The 


higher the wages the greater the demand 
for commodities grown and m: 
the more 


fficient the machinery of production. 


expansive the market, and the 
ore € 
Ihe response of the American workman, in 
compara- 
h he 


has produced a sound prosperity 


ciency, to high wages and th 





uxurious living conditions whic 





otherwise | and 

We paradoxical 
situation of paying the highest wages and 
selling manufactured articles at the low 


price. 





would 


uneconomic. have the 








As a nominally high-tariff 


we restrict 


country 
imports while able to do an 
enormous export business 

have 
had a positive genius both for mechanical 
ation 
of the scientific investigations of others to 
the uses of production, distribution 


In this f 


“Moreover, the American people 





nvention and for the practical adapt 


and 


communication. ld has developed 








The 


uses, or has 


great use of power—first with steam 
and y 
average 


the 


more recently with electricity. 


American workman 


advantage of, several times as much 


power as the similar average for other in- 
dustrial populations, and the proportion of 


mechanical and electrical power to muscular 








power 1s rapidly incre asing.”’ 


Diversity of Occupation 





American adaptability along mechani- 
il lines, American readiness to test new 





deas and methods, and ty 


relations between employe 






rs and employes 











are all to be explained chiefly by the fact 
that our present population is hardly a 
generation away from the pioneering stage 
of national development. An unconscious 
1e@€ | ng of the essent al econon 

r p of al grades and conditions Ss 
doubtless responsible for the fact t] c- 
T alls all who work M u the har i or 

y with their hands, have always had 

t within their power to obtain mater 
ewards fairl) ured by their efforts 
American employers have been foremost ir 
their class to recognize the econon ilue 
of relatively high wages 

“In recent years, but particula since 
the war, the United States has developed 
a far greater variety of important ind 


tries than formerly existed. With diversity 














of wealth has come dive rsity of occupation. 
Individuals have speci ntensel it 
the nation as a whole versified wide 
in the nature of its pulation and the 
range of its wants and additiona 
uses have been four all manner of 
natural resources; new and additional lines 
of employment have been created, some of 
which have called into practical apy " 
- 
of 
. 
is 
than of other lands.” 


independence of 


t 


fountainnead Oo! fin: 





wntry's 
country 





Street once the 


<c one of the most str ng evidences o 


+ 1 I ‘ 





Anglo-Saxon eiement but pro i i r 
siderabie tT Oo} of the A jer no ] 
ture 

Moreover, it thinks straight howr 
} this statement } John G. Lonsd 
president of the National Bank of ¢ 
merce of St. I s 

““Seldor n histor has this portion o 

. ? 

the countr een more ready I t eo 
prosperity not unbridled pe ds of prof 
taking, in which poor and good busine 

ce cannot help but make money, but ar 
( » of sane progre nw h care fu Y y 
iwement afar? nd } soon ié ‘ 
agemet \ alia and aneiad W Ca} 4 
eward 

r ‘ + « ; ¢ } y 

Farm relief a gooa itcT 1@ OU 
th way as an art al substitute for ad 
i tment of the Tee led up] rod tior ine 
land speculation of the but the reasor 
Ing farmer has about cor 1dedq that the 


constructive answer tothe farmer S$ probien 





is to be found on the farm. 

The hue ar d ery over the de sertion of! 
farn populat on is at last diagnosed as a 
cloud with a silver lining. Only the surplus 
rele: y the adopt on of modern methods 
is lea , and alvation of the agr 





culturist, after ‘atching up, as suc 


cessful business men are forced to do, with 


the progressive changes of the times.” 


Man and Power Combined 


“Less and less per capita reduced 


wit 
overhead and more 
comprise a sou 
change. In fact, this allocation of energy is 
the most promising and fundamental ad 
justment Mis 
sissippi 

““Where twenty-five 
gies of this sect 
cultural, the 
phase. 


and more production 


‘onomic agricultural 





taking place west of the 


avo 


years ago the ener 
on were aimost purely 


picture now presents another 


“Industrial progress of the nation is find 
ing expression in so-called rural cen- 


ters, unhampered 
past and not 
settled sections, in one 


y the mi 
concentrated, earlier 


metropol 


The deserting man power of the 


itan 
farm is 
another form of produc 


e Middle 


area 





being utilized 
tion. Gradu: 


for 
} 


picture of tl 











West, once all waving grain and grazing 

cattle, takes on the smokestack of a d 

versified addition, which is manufacturing 
“No better example of this balancing of 


livelihood factors can be had than the 








abdication of King Cotton in the Sout 
No longer a monarchy of cotton, the south 
land is a republic of diversi tion as de 
pendent upon loom and forge as on its 
partnership with Nature 

“This transition is but in its infar 
The continual nationa elopment that 
has been the heritage of ea succeeding 
gener ais going t find its 
greatest i reg n where there 








Is e1DOW! 


rland. then the 





our progress g 1, then 
Central State he Northwest 
and now the r—the Sout! 
The gre: ange is }u 
coming into being in the development of 





central power-generating units, bot} 
and water power. The combination of 
human and electrical energie 


nant potentiality of the 














‘For example, one plant be " 
town of less than 1000 in Texa if 
diffusior f energy. p duces the equa fa 
third of the electricity; d in the city of 
St. Louis. Turning energy loose amor 
enterprising people bound to quicker 
their step 

No, the land bey nd the Father 


Waters is aplomb for the pros 


seems to be ahead. It has few disillusior 
ments 

‘“Most of all, it is possessed of littl 
envy —the mortal enemy of true prosperit 
It has no false gods of isolation, and the 
realization grows that as a nation we nnot 





really get rich doing 
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individual 


Case 


oe insurance compan. iturall must 
many kinds of policies to adequately c 
the and and solr > il aaeel 

thousand and one risks scores of classificé 
But only certain of these polici re necess 


protect you against financial loss 





The insurance agent—the lance 
from the various kinds of insurance 
makes up the proper combination 
separate clients. Thus, he specia 


vidual case 


Thorough 


basis results from 





La 
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Their rose mouths invited. Their impecca- 
bly lovely noses separated cheeks of flawless 
peachblow. 

Youth they were, and beauty, unde- 
faced. Transfixed and held. Revolving 
under glass, above the heads of a fluctuant 
tide of women which, hour after hour, day 
after day, ebbed in and out of that door, 
seeking ever beauty and youth, undefaced. 

The telephone on the blond woman’s 
desk trilled high. 

She cried, lifting it in pudgy fingers: 

“* Mau-rice!”’ 

““Mau-reece!’’—-dragging out the first, 
inflecting the last syllable sharply. A 
question, an answer, a wail. 

“Don’t you feel well?” inquired Miss 
Kitty pleasantly. She was glancing up at 
Adrienne, above her busy filing and tinker- 
ing, suddenly solicitous. ‘“‘Maybe the 
room's too close. You look sort of white. 
Can I get you a glass 
of water or some- 
thing?” 

Adrienne forced a 
smile. She said, 
‘Thank you! It’s 
nothing, really.” 

The desk and the 
telephone stood on a 
little platform, so that 
the blond woman was 
speaking almost over 
Adrienne’s head. 

‘Shampoo and a 
rinse? . . . No, not 
before four-fifteen. 

Take you at 
four-fifteen then. 

What is the 
name, please? 
Mrs. Bennett? ; 
Shampoo and a rinse, 
Mrs. Bennett, four- 
fifteen; thank you!” 

“Use liquid polish?” 
asked Miss Kitty. 

‘*Yes, no—no, 
please,” said Adrienne 
hurriedly. Her ears 
were straining for the 
first faint chinking of 
that unseen bell, for 
that name. 

‘Lasts a week with- 
out renewing,’’ said 
Miss Kitty. ‘‘Use it 
myself.”’ 

‘No, I don’t like it. 
I'd rather not,” said 
Adrienne. 

Shrilly, the bell 
broke out. 

The blond woman's 
voice responded. 

** Mau-reece!”’ 

Adrienne felt the tips of her fingers chill- 
ing. She asked with an enormous effort at 
casualness, ‘‘Is—-why does she say ‘~ 

‘* Mau-reece?”’ said Miss Kitty brightly. 
“Name of the man who owns the place--a 
Frenchman. He's a wonderful barber. I 
suppose you'd call it Morris.” 

‘‘No, I don’t think so,”’ said Adrienne 

Morris! The slurred poignant beauty of 
those two tender syllables degraded into a 
grunt. 

“Wave and a trim,” droned the blond 
woman, ‘‘two-ten, Tuesday. . . . What's 
the name, please?”’ 

Adrienne remembered slipping away on 
the current of a dream she could not stem, 
the first time she had called him by his 
name. Those things didn’t take forever 
nowadays. It was at their second meeting. 
The first had been a stupid enough, dull 
enough evening in somebody’s studio; but 
the second! She had been buying a book in 
a sequestered little shop down near the 
Square, when he had miraculously hap- 
pened upon her, and they had turned the 
leaves of a hundred paper loves together. 
Eventually they had gone out and sat in the 
Square, and had dined at the Lafayette, 


Maurice's Mother, 
to Travel 


still talking, and had gone on talking till 
midnight, when he took her home re- 
luctantly. 

““What’ll I call you?” he had asked her. 
“T can’t call you Miss Bly, and I won't. 
It’s a ridiculous name for you.”’ 

She told him, ‘‘My name’s Adrienne.” 

He answered, ‘‘Good Lord, and mine’s 
Maurice. Somebody's making fun of us in 
heaven.” 

‘*Mau-reece!”’ cried the blond woman 
plaintively, adding after a moment in 
which the heart quickened painfully in 
Adrienne’s breast, ‘‘rinse and a wave... . 
What’s the name, please? . . . Miss 
Murphy? . . . Ten-fifteen, tomorrow; 
rinse and a wave. Thank you, Miss 
Murphy!” 

**Maurice’’—she had said it after him. 
And he had laughed at her bewilderment. 
That outrageously cocky, unbelievably im- 

pudent, tender, short 
laugh of his. 

“Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur and Maurice 
Saxe! Never hear of 
‘em? Twoof our heav- 
iest snows of yester- 
year! I'll lend you the 
story tomorrow. What 
are you doing tomor- 
row evening?” 

What was she doing 
thisevening? Going to 
dinner with Tommy 
O’Neill—plump, 
ruddy, noisy, hateful 
Tommy O'Neill! She 
had made him ask her 
so she shouldn’t sit at 
home and think of 
Maurice. 

**Mau-reece! 
wailed the blond wo- 
man like a demoniac 
echo. ‘Marcel and a 
manicure. . . What 
is the name?” 

Miss Kitty 
jected with business- 
like curtness, ‘‘ Like a 
high polish? Like an: 
color?” 

‘Why, it doesn’t 
matter!’’ said Adri- 
enne. She wasn't look- 
ing at her nails. She 
wasn't thinking of 
them. She was think- 
ing of that next night 
when Maurice had 
brought her the story 
of Adrienne Lecouv- 
reurand Maurice Saxe; 
when they had left the 
book on a table under 


Obviously About 


a lamp and gone out and sat on a bench in 
the park, like any little bobbed-haired ban 
dit and her lover. 

It had been spring, then, too. 

A whisper and a warmth in the air, vague 
earthy scents, stars sweetly blurred in a 
limpid sky; not the sharp glittering stars of 
winter. 

Just a year ago; trees feathering, lilacs 
flowering 

Of course there was this to be recognized 
about spring. It came back, and came 
back, and came back — whether it kissed you 
or killed you. If you got in its way, like 
water it flowed over you. And you might 
like it or not but you couldn't leave it. 
Living, you had to see it come back; even 
alone in it 

“*Mau-reece! Mau-reece!”’ insisted 
the blond woman loudly 

“Did I hurt you?” asked Miss Kitty 

Adrienne steadied her wincing nerves 
“No, no, not at all.”’ 

The third time Maurice had taken her to 
see his mother. Hadn’t she known then: 
hadn't Adrienne felt, with the first thrust of 
those plaintive dark eyes, the first sound of 


Continued on Page 133 
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Continued from Page 130 
that soft slow voice, that she was being ap- 
praised, and scorned, as an enemy? 

“I want you-all to know each other. 
You'll get along like a breeze!’’ Maurice 
had said. That was how men saw things 
If Adrienne and Maurice’s mother got along 
like a breeze, it was a breeze from the pit; 
scorching, searing, licking the dew off 
Adrienne’s soul 

‘“‘Isn’t she a marvel?”’ Maurice had said 
proudly, after that first inquiet dinner at 
his apartment; when his mother had sat 
across the table from Adrienne and kept a 
faint sweet smile on Adrienne’s flowered 
chiffon—which was really charming, but 
might so easily be represented as bizarre 
upon Adrienne’s cloudy dark hair and 
moody eyes—‘‘Isn’t she Italian or some- 
thing, Morrie? She looks excitable.”’ 

“*You’re a high-strung little thing, aren't 
you?” 

Maurice had said that to Adrienne after 
dinner in his apartment with his mother, 
and Adrienne knew where he had got it. 

She had thought then, presciently, un- 
happily, “‘She’ll never let me have him.” 
From the first; from that day in the little 
bookshop, when their hands and their eyes 
and their souls had made contact over this 
volume and that which spelled enchant- 
ment to both--from the first, Adrienne had 
wanted him, but she had had to fight to get 
him from his mother. 

A cruel fight, because it ran underground 
Never any honest word to rip the whole 
thing open and let in the healing sunlight. 

“*Mother thinks you’re so pretty,’’ Mau- 
rice would Say. 

“Oh, does she?’’ Adrienne would ery 


softly—-to herself echoing: ‘‘She does, does 


"oe 
she 


t 

“She thinks, though,’ Maurice would go 
on, half teasing, ‘that you ought to let your 
hair grow. It would make you look bigger.” 

Adrienne’s elfin height, the soft shock of 
hair emphasized it. 

‘“‘When mother was a girl 

“Oh, Maurice, how can you? Old stuff, 
old stuff!” 

“No, really, she had hair down to her 
knee — 

‘““My knees don’t need it!” 

“You little devil, I’ve a good mind to tell 
her you said that!” 

‘‘No, no, please don't. Please don’t 
What couldn’t Maurice’s mother make of 
such shameless wise-cracks once she got 
her fingers on them? ‘I wouldn’t have you 
tell her for the world. I want her to like 
me, Maurice.” 

‘* Mau-reece? At eleven tomor- 
row morning? Bob and a wave.”’ 

“T’ll soon be through now,” said Miss 
Kitty 

‘‘Why do you say that? Do I look so 
tired?’’ asked Adrienne. 

“Well, you do look a little— you know 
kind of pale and nervous,”’ said Miss Kitty 
kindly. 

“I haven’t been well lately,’””’ murmured 
Adrienne. 

‘It’s the spring weather,’’ said Miss 
Kitty. 
“*Mau-reece? 


' 


Par) 


Mau-reece speak- 
ing 
Adrienne’s eyes burned; her lips twitched. 
She thought: ‘‘I don’t know how much 
more I can stand of this.” 

She tried not to think of him. She tried 
to watch the women coming in and going 
out; sitting about in chairs, waiting their 
turns at the little tables where nails were 
made rosy and pointed; at the curtained 
alcoves where hair was made shining and 
undulant; at the glass cases where pearls 
were sold, and perfumes and false flowers; 
and youth and beauty, undefaced; for a 
price. 

Why were they waiting so doggedly, 
struggling so frankly to get to it? Beauty 
and youth. 

Some of them were fresh, but some of 
them were withering. 

““Mau-reece? . . . Facial at nine- 
thirty, Friday? Facial and manicure. . . 
What's the name, please?” 

** Mau-reece?”’ 





That was why! Maurice was why: and 
others like him. The man the man who 
was to see one. Love, to which one desired 


to offer loveliness in libation, as tribute 

Maurice loved Adrienne’s hair, in spite 
of his mother’s sly aspersions. He loved 
Adrienne’s hair and her eyes and her slim 
long-fingered hands. 

“ Here’s something for you,” he had said 
one night, holding her two palms open ir 
his, then closing them very slow ly, clenct 
ing them, crushing them even, his eve 
smiling down into hers; smiling, but with 
a curious mistiness, an exquisite darkling 
menace, “‘here’s something for you, Ad 
rienne.’’ He had told her what it was be- 
fore she could ask him. Breathless and 
deep, he had told her, ‘‘ My heart!” 

That was when she first knew she had 
got him away from his mother after al! 

That was the night he had first kissed 
her; in her tiny sitting room, beside a table 
full of books and things, and roses in a 
bow! of amber glass. 

She saw the roses, gold-hearted, in amber 
glass, just before she shut hereyes; and the 
scent of them was in her nostrils until their 
lips met; until scent and sight and sound 
and touch grew al! one sense, fused and 
molten 

“*Mau-reece? 
Tomorrow.” 

“Rabbit jump over your grave?” in- 
quired Miss Kitty amiably. She was scrub- 
bing Adrienne’s fingers gently in warm 
soapy water, with a little brush. “I 
thought you shivered.” 

‘**Perhaps I did,” said Adrienne. She felt 
it ripple over her again chilly 

She had got him away from his mother; 
his mother who had noright to the man who 
was Adrienne’s; who had had a right only 
to the little boy whom Adrienne had never 
known, not but what the little boy came 
back in the man— that trick he had of 
ing, shamefaced, when he'd put something 
over unexpectedly — was it because the litt! 
boy persisted in the man that his mother 
couldn't and wouldn't let him go? Or was 
his mother keeping the little boy in hin 
alive? Adrienne had got him away from his 
mother. He had told his mother he loved 
Adrienne and was going to marry her. But 
he had told Adrienne his mother would 
have to live with them. 

And Adrienne knew that wouldn't be 
marriage as marriage could be for Maurice 
and for her. It would be only endless mis- 
understandings and quarrels and wounds 
and reprisals and disintegration. 

It would be loss; it would be death. 

‘*Mau-reece?”’ 

Adrienne couldn't share him with his 
mother. His mother couldn't share him 
with Adrienne. Love, in all those hands, 
would die and rot. Better to let it go, still 
breathing; try to forget. 

‘* Mau-reece?”’ 

The blond woman’s voice had a sharper 
note. Adrienne lifted her heavy head; even 
Miss Kitty turned a sparrowish black eye, 
poised a buffer in mid-air, listening. 

““Mau-reece? . . . Yes, yes, this is 
Mau-reece! Who? Yes, she’s here 
What do you want with her? I can’t 
hear you. Say that again, please.”’ 

““Somebody calling one of the girls, I 
guess,” said Miss Kitty. ‘“‘ Maybe some- 
thing’s wrong.’ She stared, frowning a 
little, at the blond woman, who suddenly, 
still clutching the telephone, looked down 
at her queerly, hard eyes wide, under that 
metallic wave of golden hair. ‘‘What’s the 
matter?’’ asked Miss Kitty, careful not to 
let the women waiting all about the room 
overhear and be startled. ‘“‘What’s the 
matter, Coralie?” 

“Wait,” hissed the blond woman, 
““wait!’’ She spoke into the telephone again, 
hurriedly. ‘‘Where d’you say they've 
taken him? . . Which hospital? 

I got you. Tell her to go there quick as 
she can?” 

““There’s something wrong,”’ said Miss 
Kitty, and dropped her buffer on the table. 
“Coralie, not so loud!” 

The blond woman was hanging up her 


receiver. She leaned down over the little 


Trim and a wave? 


smil- 
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table where Adrienne and Miss Kitty faced With her mouth dry, her heart stumbling, 
each other. Under rouge and powder a_ Adrienne waited, having said twice, ‘I 
mass of little lines showed about her mouth wish to speak to Mr. Lanier — Mr. Maurice 
and eyes, but the eyes were frightened and Lanier.”’ In her mind the words came 
compassionate; the too red mouth was quick and fast: ‘‘ Maurice, I must talk to 
trembling. you. I’ve been thinking about last night. 

She said in a husky undertone, ‘It’s for I was wrong. I was horribly wrong. I’ve 
you, kid! Your husband—he was carryin’ been so unhappy all day.” 
the pay roll—somebody got him— Recep- A bored feminine voice at her ear said 
tion Hospital.” coolly: ‘‘He’s not in.” 

“God!” said Miss Kitty. ‘My Jim?” “Do you know when he will be?” 

The doll face, as if an unseen thumb were “No, I don’t. Any message?” 
modeling it, altered into a mask of terror, “T’ll telephone again,” said Adrienne. 
of physical anguish. Wordless. She went out into the cathedral spaces of 

“Beat it!”’ saidthe blond woman. “They the station and stood looking about her 
said to come.”’ dully. Of course if he wasn’t there she 
Yes, go, please!’’ said Adrienne. ‘‘Oh, couldn’t talk to him. And if she couldn't 
please i talk to him, he couldn’t know that she was 

Miss Kitty’s doll-mouth tried to smile at sorry. And if he didn’t know she was 
the customer; she stood up quietly so as_ sorry, he would still be ten million miles 
not to attract the attention of women wait- away from her. As well on another star; 
ing. She said, ‘‘Much obliged, Coralie.” he who had been so heavenly close so short 
In a small polite voice, she said brokenly, a time ago. 

““God help me!’’—and was gone. It was while she stood there trying to get 

Adrienne dried her fingers on the towel hold of herself and go about her business as 
Miss Kitty had left. if the bottom were not dropping out of the 

She stood at the blond woman’s desk universe that she saw Maurice’s mother 
and tried twice before she could say, ‘‘I near the ticket office—with a small black- 
hope he'll be all right.” leather bag in one hand, in a dark coat with 

“Married a month,” said the blond a dark hat and the dotted gray veil she al- 
woman huskily. ‘‘ Crazy about each other ways wore. Obviously about to travel, but 
poor kids! Ain't that life for you?” equally obviously held at the outset of those 

The telephone rang. She reached for it, travels by some mysterious and awful ob- 
muttering, ‘‘Pay the cashier, please.” stacle. Because she simply stood there in 

‘* Mau-reece?”’ the midst of hurrying crowds and stared 

Adrienne paid the cashier and got away helplessly, first at the ticket seller, then at 
blindly. the floor at her feet. 

There was an empty taxi at the corner. Adrienne watched her from a distance 
She told the driver, “I want to go some- A small fragile figure with an air — Maurice 
where to telephone.” had it too. Merely a matter of dark eyes, 

He looked at her curiously; a red-faced perhaps, and a silver head, perhaps some- 
Irish boy with his cap on the back of his thing subtler. 
head. However, to the Celt no madness is Resentfulness and bitter dislike; those 
authentic which does not wear a strait- were Adrienne’s first feelings—almost a 
jacket. He started his engine and turned shudder, an involuntary clenching of the 
the wheel. teeth, a narrowing of the eyes. Then slowly 

‘*How about the Pennsylvania Station? something awoke in her, something very 
It’s not far.” different. 

‘‘Anywhere,”’ said Adrienne. If Maurice could see his mother—his 

She huddled in the corner of the taxi, her spoiled, helpless, adored mother —standing 
heart shaking her. Buildings and traffic in that crowded desert, perplexed, fright- 
went by like shadows. ened, not knowing which way to turn, des- 

She was saying over and over to herself: peration written all over her 
‘*Maurice, this is Adrienne. I called you With a sense of standing in Maurice's 
up to say —I wanted to tell you—-Maurice, place which thrilled her like the feel of his 
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Wouldn't that be enough? If it weren't 
she’d go on. She'd say it all. Pride, self- 
respect — hideous selfish folly! 

Miss Kitty, going to her Jim with a 
prayer on her lips, maybe to find him 
dead—that was love. 

Loving was giving before you took. Not 
holding out for your own greedy measure of 
happiness. 

Not refusing to be hampered and hurt, 
if one had to be hampered and hurt in the 
process of loving. Being ready to be hurt, 
if loving involved that. Being generous of 
yourself. 

‘“‘Here you are, lady!"’ said the Phoebus 
of the taxi. 

Adrienne paid him, and he added with a 
sympathetic grin, ‘Good luck to you!” 

It startled Adrienne, like a hand on 
her shoulder — friendly. She stammered, 
“Thank you’’—snatching at it for an 
omen. 

The station was cool as a cathedral, 
lofty-arched; magnificent distances of wall 
and roof; little people scurrying about in a 
still immensity of space. A place one might 
pray in, conceivably. 

Adrienne prayed. She prayed ‘Let me 
speak to him now. Give me another chance, 
that’s all.” 

She said to the detached young person 
who took the call: ‘‘Get me Vanderbilt 
7925, please!’’—with an earnestness out of 
all proportion to the request. 

“Third booth to the right,’’ said the 
young person, in time, impersonal as Charon 
directing lost souls at the Stygian ferry. 

The third booth to the right was airless 
and smelly. Obviously the lost soul imme- 
diately preceding Adrienne had had a taste 
for cigarettes. 


‘‘How do you do? I just happened to see 
you. You look so worried. I wondered if 
there were anything I could és 

It sounded cocky; it sounded presuming; 
it invited insult and destruction. Becauss 
Adrienne didn’t know if, even for Maurice, 
she could bear insult from Mrs. Lanier. It 
oughtn’t to be required of her. 

Mrs. Lanier turned with a gasp, and 
Adrienne saw that behind the coquettish 
gray veil with the little black dots she was 
crying, unmistakably. 

She said uncertainly, icily, ‘Oh, it’s 
you’’—and seemed about to draw away, 
stiffening. But she wasn’t equal toit. She 
was in no condition to repulse anybody 
Her eyes were full of tears. Maurice's eyes, 
Maurice’s very look, drowned in woe. 

She said, “I’ve forgotten my money. I 
haven’t a thing in my purse. I can’t even 
telephone. I’ve been here over fifteen min- 
utes.’’ She gulped and groped for a hand- 
kerchief, pitiably unnerved. 

“Please, take mine,’’ said Adrienne. She 
snatched a bit of fine linen out of her bag, 
thrust it into those fumbling gray-gloved 
fingers. 

Mrs. Lanier murmured, “Thank you,’ 
wiped her eyes and blew her nose on it. 
‘*Such a relief! All but fifty cents. I must 
have left it on my dressing table. an 
I gave the fifty cents to the taxi driver. 
I didn’t know which way to turn.”’ 

“Are you catching a train?”’ asked Adri- 
enne 

‘I’ve missed it now,”’ said Mrs. Lanier. 
She blew her nose delicately again. ‘‘I had 
barely time.”’ Her tears were freshly well- 
ing. “‘I was going —to visit —my sister 
in Virginia.” 

Continued on Page 137 
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Adrienne slipped her hand through tl 

lack-coated arm and turned Mrs. Lanier 
in the direction of the waiting room. 

‘Let’s sit down somewhere for a 
ment, till we see what you'd better do.” 

‘I won’t go back! 

‘Perhaps I could run up to the apart- 
ment and get the money for you,”’ Adrienne 
offered hesitantly. 

‘Perhaps you could,” said Mrs. Lanier 
She went “‘T dare say you'd enjoy it.” 
*Ple said Adrienne 
couldn't fight that tear- 
distorted in a pitiful effort at control 


e 


mo- 


imploringly 


She wet old face, 


‘Oh, yes,”’ said Mrs. Lanier. “I’ve had 
it out with Morrie! That’s why I’m going 
away. He said I was selfish and cruel.” 


She sobhed 
‘You 
rified, 
‘I e-can’t help it! 
‘I'm worn-out. 
day.” 
‘How could Maurice! 
**Oh, how could he!’ 
Mrs. Lz 


audibly 


mustn't cried Adrienne, hor- 


Mrs 
been cTy 


Lanier 


ing al 


wept 
I've 


all 


Adrienne 


said 


inier’s sobs increased. She put a 


face and said 


hand to her brokenly, ‘I 
I'm afraid I can’t stop. Take me some- 
where.” 

‘I’m going to take you home,” said 





Adrienne grimly; and taking Mrs. Lanier’s 

g from her unresisting fingers 
mandeered a taxi. 

The ride was a trying one. Mrs. Lanier 
cried all the way, with her hands to her face 
and her frail shoulders shaken 

‘I won’t go back! 

Sut when the apartment was rea 

ssed the threshold like a 

to the couch which stood before the fire- 


>and dropped among its cushions wit} 


> com- 


’ she said repeatedly. 
ched she 
homing 


pigeon 








moan of relief. 
‘Can’t I get you something?” begged 
Adrienne 


the 


Lanier feeb! 


‘Aromatic ammonia— cupboard in 

throom,”’ muttered Mrs 

Adrienne took the hat from the suffere 
head—it was a very _— hat as elderly 
millinery goes, that warwina 
had paid for it 





ev 


and she k 
tcuiliel it tenderly 


So she 


She took coat and bag and gloves and put 
them away with the hat 
Then she fetched aromatic ammonia, a 


and 


remedy had 


few drops clouding half a glass of water 
administered it gravely. The 
a Victorian flavor. Adrienne 
that her own mother used to indulge in it 
too vivid gthy 
dialogues. 
‘Is that 
anxiously. 
‘My 
a quieter 
I be 
‘You shan’t 
it!’ cried Adrienne 
knees beside that 
smoothed the white hair where a wave 
] youth’s stand 
to her knees when she 
i. ‘‘You’re not going to leave it,” 
insisted. ‘“‘Why should you? 





remembered 


after or too len domestic 


Adrienne 


better?”’ inquired 


*sobbed Mrs. Lanier, put on 
ome. How 


home! 
note. ‘I 


ar to leave It: 


love my | 


you're not going to leave 


She went down on her 


stricken figure, she 


ngered, last she had hair 


was a girl, 





had saic 
Adrienne 


‘Morrie I’ve lost him but the tears 
were slac kening. 
“You haven't lost him at all!”’ 


I know wher 
talked to me 


know 
way he 


“Oh I have-—I 
I’m not wanted. The 
this morning e 

‘This morning! 


, yes, 


After he had quarreled 


Adrienne, then, after he had hurt her 
and left her, he had come home, to quarrs 
just as dreadfully with his mother for 


Adrienne’s sake. 

‘I wouldn't have 
to me so.” 

‘I’m so sorry 
Lanier! 

But 1't have tal 
except that it was Adrienne 


believed he could talk 


ar Mrs. 


I’m so sorry, de 


he couldr ed to her so, 





who mattered 


most 
‘After all I’ve given up for him. Since 
he was a little boy, I’ve never left him. He’s 





been my only thought.” 
Poor Maurice, being 
thought-—an exhausting process! 
‘He knows that. He knows you're 
voted to him.” 


anyone's” only 


de- 


] could have married again, but | 
with my 
Even 
poignant, vicarious 
Adrienne asked: ‘‘Maurice was 
wasn't he?” 
was ten years younger than } 
He was the prettiest little bat 
Hay sked Mrs. 
nier, sitting up suddenly and wiping he 


I ever showed you 


baby 


to hear him th talked ab 


us 
intimacy! 
youngest, 

“He 


Josie 


Ss sister 





ever saw elever”—a 





eyes —‘‘have Morrie 
baby picture? 
‘N-no,”’ 
How 


Adrienne, fit 


hay 


stammered 
Maurice would 


ist 
1 


loathe 


ng her 


see it. The sort of thing they used to per 
petrate defenseless infants, lightly clad, 
or not at all, seated in wash basins —hor 
rible! 


lowest drawer of that des 


‘Look in the 
directed Mrs. L: 
steady 
Maurice 
taken.” 

Adrienne found the env 
it back to the couch, 
tent. No one but his mother ought ever ti 
see a thing like that. Maurice 
his pride would be in 
said Maurice’s mother; 


with a faded photograph 


anier, pointing w ith 





yeture he ever hi: 


elope and brought 


reluctant but impo- 








would be 
outraged: 


‘See! 


ribbons 
and 
Adrienne, thrust 
rers, » ad no choice but to look 
g, in silence 
‘He was the sweetest baby 
Lanier, iping 
Adrienne answered, 


And you 


into her fing 


She sat, looki 





ed Mrs 
worsh 


almost as hust 






It wasn't Maurice in a basin at a It 
was Maurice in his rs arms; in a 
queer long baby dress, hugged up to his 
mother’s queer tight-fitting basque, with 
his cheek pressed close to hers beneath her 





heavy coronal of hair. But the look in her 
pictured eyes, the passion of happiness, the 
protective tay of her head, the tender 
tension of her hands, holding the baby 
Maurice bop cmage hubby and strange 

‘Did he look like his father?”’ asked 
Adrienne 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Lanier; and she said 
it almost fiercely “He looked like me! 


From the day he was born.” 


‘You loved him so, because you didn’t 
love —his father.”” Adrienne saw then 
Old frustration, old torment, old pain, old 
ways to peace, opened out before he edn ily 

Mrs. Lanier was talking eagerly and 
fast then when he was twenty his 
father wanted him to go in the busi 
ness—iron—in Virginia I knew Morrie 
wanted to write, and I fought to keep him 
free. They tried to have him study law 


sha | do 


clothes off 


I fought that off too. I said, he 
vhat he likes if I have to sell the 
my back to give him his ch When they 
laughed at his scribbling I believed in him 
I’ve got every r wrote in a | 

scrapbook in a box under my bed. I never 
kept my love letters the way I've kept that 


ance 


line he eve 


box. When he went off to school I sent him 
every cent I could save. Wh his father 
died and the girls married and he wanted 
me to come to New Yi and live with 





> come 





him, I was so happy I'd 
py of the 


every 





has 
my 


way barefoot. This place 
been home to me. My 
hushand’s house-—they 
This has been home 
igainst the 
put head 
‘Don't let 

‘Oh, darling, h Adrienne 
hugged Maurice's mother, with Mau- 
‘s baby picture in ined old 
hard against her breast 

“He will if you want him to.”’ 

‘I'd never want him to’’——-not now; 
after seeing that picture; that unknowing 
and pitiful reve lation 

‘He loves you the 
come some day.” 
I'd never take him 


He's been your life.’ 


father’s house, 
were just houses 
put her 
of herself and her baby, 
on Adrienne’s 
him send me away!” 


cried 


She cheek 
picture 
down 


her arm. 


ush!”’ 


She 








those ve 


hands, 


not 


most. I knew 


you'd 


‘Hush! away from 
you 


‘I managed to get rid of the others — the 


girls he fancied. You owe me that mucl 
He’d have been married long ago. Girls 
were always crazy about him.” 

“T know it!’’ said Adrienne usly 


With half a laugh, half a sob, she 
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her cheek down on the enemy’s white hair. 
“You did save him for me, didn’t you?” 

Mrs. Lanier said shamelessly, ‘‘I thought 
until this morning I'd got rid of you too. 
When he told me this morning he wasn’t 
going to be the victim of a mother fixation 
I knew you had him.” 

“Did Maurice say that to you?” asked 
Adrienne incredulously. She sat back on 
her heels and stared up at Mrs. Lanier, 
wide-eyed. 

Mrs. Lanier, her head on one side, smil- 
ing down at the baby picture, said, ‘‘ Yes, 
he did. What does it mean?” 

*“Something—never mind 
been fearfully upset.”’ 

“He was. I never saw him so bad. He 
hadn’t slept much. He didn’t touch a bit 
of breakfast except his coffee. If I know 
anything about him, he’s got a headache by 
now that'll ai 

“Oh, no!”’ said Adrienne imploringly. 

a do him good,” said his mother 
royally. ‘“‘He had no business letting the 
Lanier temper run away with him. He had 
no business telling me I was selfish as —you 
know!” 

“Did he say that to you too?” gasped 
Adrienne. 

“Well, if he said it to you I don’t mind 
so much,” observed Mrs. Lanier, surprised 
and faintly pleased. 

She added, releasing herself to frankness 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘I haven’t lived here 
twelve years without a scene or two; but 
enough is enough. It was then I made up 
my mind I’d just pack up and go today, 
without telling him a word; just to punish 
him; go down and visit my sister in Vir- 
ginia for a while; let him find an empty 
apartment this evening.” 

““Maurice doesn’t even know you were 
going?”’ 

“Oh, he knows it by now. I sent a note 
to the office just as I started out 
for him to do anything.” 

“But, my dear!”’ objected Adrienne. 

““Gracious!’’ said Mrs. Lanier. She 
started up nervously. ‘‘ Maybe you think 
I'd better go after all!”’ 

“Of course not. You mustn’t think of it. 
Only, what will he do when he gets your 
note?”’ 

““Oh, my heavens!” said Mrs. Lanier, 
“you know, I'd forgotten all about that. 
I was so frightened about leaving the 
money—I never took a train by myself be- 
fore -then I was so relieved to be 
here. Adrienne!’’ She had never done 
that betore— never called Adrienne by her 
name they stood looking into each other's 
eyes guiltily, excitedly, with a kind of com- 
radeship under fire. “‘ You call him up and 
tell him you’re here. Tell him you're going 
to stay for dinner.” 

“The only drawback to that being,” 
Adrienne, crimsoning hotly, “that I told 
him last night I never wanted to see him 
again as long as I lived.” 

‘‘And here you are! So that’s why he 
didn’t sleep! That’s why he was so mean 
to me this morning!”’ 

‘*Here I am—but, here you are too!” 

“You told my boy that you never wanted 
to see him again?” 

“You were going to 
you?” 

For an incongruous moment they giggled 
over it like two schoolgirls behind a desk 


lid. 


he must have 


too late 


back 


said 


] 


leave him, weren't 


‘Tl 
bravely. 

“No, 
Adrienne urgently. ‘‘He might come home 
and find me here. You ask him to come up 
and see me tonight.”’ 

With one sweep she disposed of Tommy 
O'Neill, in mind—‘‘I’m so sorry, 
Tommy. I think I’m coming down with 
ju.”” Something like that. 

“Well!” said Mrs. Lanier. 

There was the slight sibilant scratch of a 
latch key in the door. Domesday trumpets 


call him up,’”’ said Mrs. Lanier 
‘You sit down and wait.”’ 


no, | ought to go at once,” said 


her 


af ¥ 


“age 
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might, for those two, have stolen upon the 
air with less effect. 

**Mau-rice!’’ whispered Adrienne, paling. 

Mrs. Lanier took a shaky step forward, 
saying, ‘““Sh-h!’’ unnecessarily. 

Maurice came in rather violently— with 
a jerk and a curse because the door stuck. 
He had his hat pulled over his eyes and 
carried his topcoat over his arm. He threw 
the hat and the coat on a chair before he 
saw his mother or Adrienne. 

Then one word escaped 
“Mamma!” 

Poignant exasperation, exquisite relief, 
villification, adoration. The little 
pleading; the man reproaching; all in two 
syllables. 

*Morrie,”’ said 
“here’s Adrienne!” 

Above her head Maurice met Adrienne’s 
eyes, and smiled shamefaced. 

He said, after a long moment, “‘ Gosh, she 
had me scared cold! I thought she was 
gone.” 

Mrs. Lanier cried possessively and peace- 
fully against his shoulder. 

She said, “‘I did start to go. I was down 
at the Pennsylvania Station without a 
cent—forgot my money. Adrienne just 
happened to see me. She brought me 
home.”’ 

“What were you doing in the Pennsyl- 
vania Station?’’ asked Maurice of Adrienne 
abruptly, suspiciously, jealously. 

“I was trying to telephone you,” 
Adrienne. 

He patted his mother’s shoulder, saying, 
‘There, there,”’ to her; but all his ardent 
soul was in his eyes demanding Adrienne 
for his own, on his own conditions. 

‘“*You weren’t running away?” 

‘“‘T was trying to telephone you.” 

‘About last night?”’ 

"¥en." 

ll right?’’ asked Maurice briefly. His 
eyes, unbearably questioning; unbearably, 
savagely tender. He must have suffered 
to look at her like that! 

“All right,’’ said Adrienne unsteadily. 

she saw him draw a long, long breath of 

ef before he laughed, pulling a little 
white curl at the back of his mother’s neck. 

“See that, Adrienne? That’s her scold- 
ing curl! Stop crying, old lady, and go 
powder your nose. You look a fright.” 

‘I do not!’’ said Mrs. Lanier. She lifted 
her head and put both hands to her hair. 
Coquetry touched her, looking up at Mau- 
rice, as sunset might flush a little gray 
cloud drifting over the rim of the world 
into darkness. 

She said, “I know! You want Adr 
alone.” 

“You're 
Maurice. 

He laughed when he 
mother went away, after that, to h 


him deeply, 


boy 


Mrs. Lanier brightly, 


said 


lenne 


darned said 


said it. But his 


r room, 
with an indulgent little nod, 
over her shoulder jealously; still carrying 
the old photograph of herself and her baby. 
The baby she had fought to keep free from 
everyone but herself. 
You couldn't loosen those 
any than you 
oiming up out of the sea 
f a boat. 
f the man you loved had a debt of honor 


looking back 


hands of hers 
hands 
clinging to the 


more could loosen 


side 
to pay, wouldn’t you sell your soul to help 
him and be proud of the chance? 
* You don't what it 
two together 
The 


in his 


know means 
like this!’’ said Maurice. 


relief in his eyes, the passion of relief 


you 


voice; Adrienne back in his 


arms, 
his mother back in his house 

“You don’t said again 

Adrienne knew, fast enough. As she had 
known all along. Clinging hands and debts 
of honor didn't alter the They 
only made it inevitable. She couldn't help 
smiling a little, crookedly. But while she 
smiled her arms went up about 
she clung to him, whispering, 
** Maurice!” 


know i 1 agair 


situation 


his neck; 


breathless, 
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The Mechanical Reasons 
for HOUDAILLE’S Supreme 
Riding Comfort 


The Finest Piece of Machine Work 
: on any Motor Car 
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hydraulic control devices. Are you interested in the ultimate in riding comfort? 


With the HOO-DYE Hydraulic Control, the biggest bump is taken as easily as a canoe 
takes a wave, and with utmost gentleness. HOO-DYE Liquid Cushions drown every road 
inequality, not only easing the rebound, but preventing “bottoming” as well. They 


permit you to ride in greater comfort than in a parlor car — in eternal smoothness. 


Do you re lize what il] stee] nstructio1 th io} ire 1 WI 
out means for durability. and perpetual ut ind light weight 
formity of action under all conditions throughout 
the life of the car? HOO-DYE Shock A rber L Re 

; ; : , ; - ; DYES A 
re the k j 1 put on and forg () . 

tectly ict ¢ C rt 
} ' luce to s« 1] : } " 
the supreme riding cot rt tair ! { Half of al I 
the finest cars in the world—the kind that auto. the HOO-DYE, 

ve engineers use I NI i with any de 

t have HOO-DYI 
Twenty of the finest foreigt M I 

intry, | In, Pierce-Arrow, Ste . t T] 
Cu ve 1 Mcf ke the ‘ 

upment ecause ec tl t 
ed S tome fF I ne re t f tl i eK 
necessary to the ri g t t Ip mstru 
C1 neered car Any u Ser 
Heretofore a luxury equipment on the more ex set on your car for days trial 
pensive cal there 1s now an HOO-DYE 1 h HOO-DYE « 
lation for every make of car, for HOO-DYES \ e cheerful 


THE HOUDE ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 197 Winchester Avenue, Buftalo, New York 


{iso Manufacturer 


the famous SCULLY QUALITY SPRING PROTECTORS — “They Keep the Springs Like New’ 


eWorld:‘Famous _ 


OUDAILLE 


Ht 


\ 


down as well as up 


Mi** cars come equipped with devices for checking the rebound; cars like 


Lincoln,and Pierce-Arrow, for example, come equipped with double-acting, 
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LITTLE ITEMS 
OF BIG IMPORTANCE 


ITTLE things in The Country 
Gentleman are of big impor- 
tance—though generally they are 
forgotten in advertising the out- 
standing articles and stories that 
make up every issue. 


In the technical farm depart- 
ments of the August issue—now 
onsale—thereare many littleitems 
that are likely to make thousands 
of dollars for readers. 


Thousands of farm women will 
buy patterns shown in the August 
Country Gentleman. 


Thousands of farm children 
may be saved from diphtheria by 
the article on page 25. 


Farm boys everywhere will 
join the Boy Scouts because of 
the invitation on page 32. 


Farm girls everywhere will 
dress better and make money 
because of the little items on 
page 43. 

And in little things as well as 
big, the whole farm family is the 
audience which the editors are 
aiming to reach. 


s<QUNETY (jentlem 


For the Whole Farm Family 
More than 1,200,000 a month 


August Issue Now On Sale 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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The Pair 
of Legs 


You need their help in selling, but don't expect, 
them todo all the work. Some of tt Can be Aone iow someting ant wil ve seaty toh 
better with printing eR, %,, a mm, c tter Printing and Better Pape 





( ns } ( nta } 
1 ‘ 1] } + 

: nearly every form of selling the time advertising that your printer can prepare. and to y oud % ale 

comes when legs must walk and shor \ real salesman doesn't like to “go out turn their steps tow 
leather must be worn out. Somebody must — and ring doorbells,” but the postman doesn’t 

' go to see someone else. mind it at all. To merchants, manufacturers, printers, 

When this time comes, nothing takes the People are glad to get what the postmar and buyers of printing 
5 | — | ] P } j 
plac e of legs and shoe leather: bu legs and brings. They sometimes stand and watt fol! Some interesting intorn 

] } | + ] " 

shoe leather are expensive if used to take the him. And when he brings some thing beaut printed pic ces In advertising . ". 
place ot printing. fully print d bv a good printer describing ation with good print 

Men to whom vou wish to sell, often sav, something they need and want, thev are glad — series of books being issu vy S. D. War 
‘Send your man to see me; I want to know — to receive it and anxious to read it Company. Ask a pat 
mare about your goods. ] et vour good sale smen say their sten Warre n’s Standard Printn g Pay 

The a4 “Cand a par ey take theme where th on ; ae eee. eee 

Thev seldom say, “Send your man over; o take them where they are likely ik vou on his mailing 
] want to know something about your goods.”’ — sales. suggesting if possib 

Until your prospective customers already et your printer use his presses to increa of direct advertising 


know somethin gabout you and yout 


goods, they ihe no desire t Milk Street, Boston, M 
y 

vour salesmen. 
Better, faster, and cheaper 


nome S heter paper 


legs are the booklets, the si ars, STAN DA RD PRI NTI NG _ PAPE RS ‘wpe printing 


and the other forms ot direct ; arren tandard Print ] * _ 
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(ools the face 
AFTER 
SHAVING— 


it 
comfortable 
through a hot day! 


N! ) matter how smooth your shave, the face needs special 
“ after-shaving care these summer days. Powder? No 


t absorbs the natural moisture of the skin—moistt 
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NO MORE WASTE LAIND 


Continued fr 


think, an interesting story. The owner of 
the island brought from the adjacent main- 
land three wild-turkey eggs, and these 
were hatched under a hen and raised by 
her. Fortunately there were one gobbler 
and two hens. From such a start have 
come the splendid flocks now on the island 
In this connection | do not see why it would 
not be possible to repopulate with wild 
turkeys many of those areas which in co 
lonial days had an abundance of these mag 
nificent birds. They have been brought 
back to Pennsylvania; in some regions in 
almost incredible numbers—I lay on my 
ground behind an old chestnut log last 
autumn in the mountains of Franklin 
County and carefully counted a flock of 
forty-three of these great birds. The Adi 
rondacks should have as many turkeys as 
deer, and intelligent stocking would bring 
them back. It is not, of course, necessary 
to start with purely wild stock. A wild 
gobbler turned loose with six bronze hens 
will soon populate a wild tract with Amer 
ica’s supreme game bird. Not long ago ] 
was talking with an old mountaineer who 
complained that every spring his turkey 
hens wandered off into the hills where the 
wild gobblers were; and it is a common 
experience of turkey hunters to kill birds 
that have markings that unmistakabl) 
indicate their relationship to the tame 
variety. 

I have spoken of 
extraordinary sanctuary for wild life: yet, 
for all its languorous beauty and exotic 


3ull’s Island as an 


charm, it is not a good place for human 


habitation, except perhaps for a few winter 
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om Page 42 


months. In the old days it we 
haunted, and now it has all the drawbac 
of a tropical isle. In the sense that it Is not 
a place where men would gladly live 
waste land, yet a veritable paradise 
wild life it has become t \ 
same thing holds true for many the 
great sanctuaries set aside on the Gulf 
Coast, the principle of the whole thing ap 
parently being this: Whi ected 
by man is, or may bec 
wild things 

The earth was ancie 
and they 
may survive when he is gone. They are 
in many ways better equipped for the ad- 


were here, it seems, bef 


venture of living than men are 
times think they are more 
tainly they surpass us in the keennes 


every one of their senses. Yet their fate ts 


n our hands. 

The idea of always associating the for 
ward march of man with the destruction o 
all lesser forms of life appears to be giving 
way now to the saner and kindlier 
Absurdly simple the 


quirement for having beautiful wild 


idea of 
preservation 
your place: Don’t kill it and don’ 
away with Dutch immacula : 
tige of that wild home that Nature pro- 
humbly, 


every ves- 
vides. These wild things live 
drawing sustenance from Nature’s own 
ample bosom. We must not rob them of 
their homes. 

Let us have no more wa 
turn these, great and small, anctuaries 
for our wild things of wood 


fields and sky. 


waters, 
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\ ' ' (More Than Two Million Six Hundred Thousand Weekly) 
ot this weather. 


Greases? 


IS fully protected by copyright and nothing that appears in it may be reprinted, 


va will give your face precisely the care it needs 
Aqua Velv: 


Dash on a few drops and your fa ill teel as vour 


Is a cooling 


test comfort in hot weather. 


ifter a cold shower. And the feeling /asts—cool, 


” 
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Fifthzh 


Vade by the makers of 
Williams Shaving Cream 














either wholly or in part, without special 
quotations from them for advertising p1 
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permission. The use of our articles 
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STUDEBAKER 
~-lubricated with 


| PENNZOIL* 


Smashes Coast to 








ef 


Beats fastest train time by 
6 hours and 25 minutes 


STUDEBAKER Big Six “Sheriff,” piloted by 

Ab Jenkins and Ray Peck, amateur drivers, 

was checked out of New York at 2:07 A. M. Eastern 
Daylight Time, June 14th by Western Union officials. 
In the face of an almost constant rainstorm —a veri- 
table cloudburst that inundated bridges and reduced 


} the dirt roads of the West to quagmires—the car 
f Sas Y battled through and was checked in at San Francisco 
} : at 12:27 P. M. Pacific Standard Time, June 17th. The 
' : i former transcontinental record was smashed by 
} ne at 16 hours and 25 minutes, and the best train time 


by 6 hours and 25 minutes. 
This brilliant performance was a terrific test of en- 
durance for car, men, and oil. The oil was not 





' 
f SUPREME 
f PENNSYLVANIA 
j QUALITY 
Test it yourself 
} Take ordinary oi] out of your motor at 
miles. Save a little in a bottle. Fill 
ir crankcase with Pennzoil and use it 
full 1000 miles. Then drain, rub adrop 
r two of each of the used oils between 
your thumb and foretinger. You can 





see the difference and feel it 


a difference it means to your motor! 





Coast Record ~ ~ ~- 


. 3471 miles in 86 hours.20 
minutes of merciless driv- 
ing without a change of oil. 










changed throughout the entire run of 3471 miles. 
The seal placed on the crankcase was not broken 
Only 11 quarts of oil were used, an average oi 
1262 miles per gallon. 

The low oil consumption, in spite of ceaseless high 
speeds on open roads and hard pulling through deep 
mud, was made possible by Pennzoil’s almost limit- 
less ability to endure the hardest motor punishment. 
If you seek the best possible motor lubrication, 
drain your crankcase and refill with Pennzoil. Your 
smoother-running motor, lessened oil consumption and 
the excellent body of the oil when you drain it after 
a thousand miles or more will cause you to insist 
upon Pennzoil, and Pennzoil only, for your motor. 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY : Oil City - Buffalo - Los Angeles + San Francisco + Refinery: O1L CITY, PA. 
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—and-we final ly 


decided to buy tus 
home because tt has 
R vddle, fulments D 


fr 


for 


Of ‘CouIse that wasn’t the only reason 
-we liked it in many other respects 
but the fact that it showed up so 

beautifully at night with the Riddle 

Fitments lighted, was really the de- 

ciding factor. We thought, too, that 

if the builder used lighting fitments 
that are known to be the standard, 


he probably had used just the same 
care in selecting the other materials 


the home, and so we felt we 
were pretty safe in buying this 
particular house.” 


Many realtors are now standardizing on Riddle Fitments 
in equipping homes built for sale. In such an important 
matter as buying a home—the largest financial transaction 
that the average family ever undertakes—it is well to look 

irefully into all the details. The use of nationally known 
structural materials and equipment is evidence that the 
home has not been skimped for the sake of saving a few 
dollars in the cost of construction. If the plumbing, heating 
system and other visible equipment bear well-known names, 
it is an indication that the concealed structural materials 
are of equally reliable character. 
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Riddle Fitments have been selected for equipping 
360 homes to be built and exhibited from July to 
December in a large number of leading cities under 
the auspices of The Home Owners’ Service Institute. 
cee se homes will constructed and equipped 
throughout with nati nally known products, and 
vill provide an interesting and profitable demon- 
stration of the best aeiiceetins of the day in 
moder ite-priced homes. 


The use of Riddle Fitments is an excellent gauge of the 
building standards followed throughout. So it is well to 
take particular note of the lighting equipment. 
that Riddle is used, you will have every satisfac 
tion, for these nationally known fitments have come to be 
widely regarded as the standard of residential lighting. 


, 
If you find 


cause for 


P. S.—If you already own your home, you can easily re 
place your present lighting fixtures with Riddle Fitments, 
at moderate cost, and without trouble or danger of dis 
turbing the room decorations or furnishings. Why not see 
a Riddle Dealer about it? The name of a nearby Author 
ized Dealer, and folder illustrating new Riddle styles, will be 
sent on request to The Edward N. Riddle Co., Toledo, O. 


Kiddl 
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Smooth, flat. 


even-surfaced Sheetrock walls 








in 


Copyright 1926, United States Gypsum Co. 











A further development is here announced for wall and ceiling construc- 
tion with Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard. The product of years of 
experience and progressive improvement, it is of first importance to all 
who want to use wallboard in new building, remodeling or repairs. 


developed. Be sure, then, that you get Sheetrock. 
Sheetrock is made only by the United States 
Gypsum Company. Every board is branded 
with the USG Sheetrock label. 


The perfecting of the Sheetrock reinforced joint system assures you Tlat, Fireproof. Non-warping. Economical. 


smooth, unbroken wall and ceiling surfaces wherever you use Sheetrock. Your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies 
has Sheetrock or can get it for you promptly 


Two simple materials, cement and open mesh fabric reinforcing, supplied by 
Ask him about this system 


your Sheetrock dealer, are quickly and easily applied by your decorator. Joints 
disappear entirely. There is no need for paneling. You have a perfect base for 
any decoration—wallpaper, paint, or the beautiful decorative medium that pro- 
vides both tone and texture—Textone. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effec 
tive barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratortes, Inc 


‘ , oo a UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Sheetrock is the only wallboard to use this reinforced joint system—USG General Offices: 205 W. Monree Street, Chiceao, Ill 


SHEETRYUCK 


he WALLBOARD 





72 designs from Nation 1 Architectural Prize Contest UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
have been r d in an attractive book. Send $1.00 Dept 30. 205 W. Monr St.. Chicag Illinois 
oe c ~ curen to Fire a on — “ar gia Send me free booklet, “Sheetrock Walls 

m Cc onroe St., Chicago, Illinois. P R O D | J Cc 7 ~ vend me iree et eetrock ail 
Name - Name 


City State Address 
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Men as well as women 
liness. It does the light ( 


Garage— boats, etc., Old Dutch does all 


Ideal for removing obstinate dirt a 


Painted walls, painted furniture, etc., a delicate job 
cloth and Wipe the Surface gently I S rubbu y 


€ 
moves all dirt and how bright it 


Camping—nothing is s 


a problem. Old Dutch does it perf 
Golf Clubs—keeps the iro 
Old Dutch is free 


microscope shows that it 


¢ 


removing all uncleanliness without scrat 


Goes farther—lasts longer 





